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at the price of 


ordinary gasoline 


€ 
FOR CARS, TRUCKS, 
AND TRACTORS 





PHILLIPS 66 is made by 
the world’s largest producers 
of natural high gravity gasoline 





Dear bewildered motorist... We call you that, if you have 
been reading gasoline advertisements, because they sound 
so much alike. 

Hence we give you one outstanding, sensational fact 
about Phillips 66... the greater gasoline. It is this: Phillips 
66 has a controlled, weather-matching gravity of 63.6° to 
69.6°, at no increase in price over ordinary gasoline. 

That is a unique statement. Only the trustworthy Phillips 
organization can make it about a gasoline. And it means 
that you can actually feel the difference in your car... faster 
starting, quicker pick-up, smoother running, longer mileage. 

Try it and you'll agree that this sensational new gas 
brings out the best in your motor. That Orange and Black 
66 shield is the sign that says, ““Here’s high test without 
higher cost.” PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO., Bartlesville, Okla. 








Also Phillips 66 Ethyl 
at the regular price 
of Ethyl gasoline 























Virgil Olson 


He Stole Hogs 


Virgil Olson will be spending the 
next five years at Fort Madison, be 
cause he celebrated Christmas by 
taking his employer’s truck, hauling 
off a load of hogs and selling them in 
Council Bluffs. Because his employ- 
er, Walter Pflugshaupt, is a Service 
Bureau member, this Pottawattamie 
county farmer was paid a reward for 
his good work in running down the 
thief. 


You’re on the Sucker List 


Many former World war veterans 
who are now farming will be receiv- 
ing bonus loans during the next few 
weeks. This money will come in 
handy to some folks for retirement 
of bills. But with others it will be 
used for luxuries, just because the 
money happens to come easy. 

Remember this, you ex-fighters. 
You are going to have to fight off a 
lot of folks who are going to want a 
big share of this cash. We are ad- 
vised that “sucker lists” have al- 
ready been compiled by shyster pro- 
moters in order to get your cash and 
give nothing in return. Some of 
these will sell questionable stocks, 
such as of promotion paper. Others 
will have different get-rich-quick 
schemes to offer. Watch your step 
and, better yet, watch your lead pen- 
cil, fountain pen or whatever you use 
to sign your name with. 

Remember the kind of a deal that 
has to be signed for right away is a 
good one to beware of. Any legiti- 
mate deal always stands an investi- 
gation, so before you sign, investi- 
gate. That’s the smart way to do 
business. 


This Man Liked Music 


When the teacher of District No. 
2 school, Jackson township, Jackson 
county, Iowa, opened up her school 











Clarence Bies 





one Monday morning, she discovered 
the phonograph had been stolen. pi. 
rector Domonic Kilburg was _ ip. 
formed but the phonograph could not 
be found right away. When another 
school was robbed, Sheriff McElroy 
put two and two together and he had 
Clarence Bies arrested on suspicion, 
but not until officials in Dubuque 
county had watched him for some 
time. Clarence was captured with a 
phonograph in his car. The court 
listened to the testimony and Bies 
was soon being fitted for clothes at 
Anamosa. As the school was protect- 
ed by our Service Department a re- 
ward has been paid to the officers 
for their efficient work in bringing 
about the cenviction of the thief. 


Name and Address, Please 


Every day the Service Bureau re 
ceives a few letters we are unable to 
answer, just because the writer 
failed to complete the address. Give 
us your name. We will not violate 
your confidence and print your ques- 
tion in the paper if you want a pri- 
vate answer. But we like to answer 
your letters. We can not do so un- 
less we know to whom and where to 
send them. 





Ask Us 


If you have a question on any- 
thing along veterinary lines, 
write us.a line. Or if you wish 
an answer to some legal ques- 
tion, don’t forget that we make 
@ specialty of answering ques- 
tions for our farm readers. 

The lawyer, the veterinarian 
and the agricultural engineer on 
our staff. are always ready to an 
swer your questions. 

We answer hundreds of ques- 
tions in other farm lines, too. If 
we don’t know the answer, we 
will tell you where you can get 
it. All this service is absolutely 
free. 











Lake City Marshal 
Grabbed Harry 


Lake City, Iowa, had a crime wave 
for a couple of weeks. It stopped, 
tho, when Marshal Guy Stout began 
to suspect Harry Cottong. How 
could a fellow take in dances, have 
money to buy liquor and tear around 
like he was doing? One night Cot- 
tong, when especially well intoxicat- 
ed, talked too much. Marshal Stout 
listened. As a result, the robberies 
of filling stations, garages, an eleva- 
tor and a meat market, were easily 
explained. “Ten years in Anamosa,” 
the judge told Harry. Fifty dollars 
reward goes to Marshal Stout, since 
a number of the business houses 
which were entered were Service 
Bureau members. 
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Clean | ots Mean 


By 
JAY WHITSON 


How Master Farmers 
Reduce Loss from Filth 


Diseases 


rT E FOUND that we had to move our 
large hog house out of the center of 


the feed yards or quit using it for 
farrowing pigs and housing them during the 
nursing period.’’ 

Henry J. Grunewald made this statement 
when I was asking him questions about 
‘necro’? and worms and raising hogs on his 
fertile, gently sloping Benton county, lowa, 
farm. 

His large hog house now is located on the 
extreme edge of the barnyard, only a few feet 
from the regularly cropped land under rota- 
tion. His experience has been common to 
nearly every one of the 1930 Master Farmers, 
at least so far as bumping into trouble with 
‘necro’? and worms is concerned. Not_all 
have moved their central houses; some have 
merely abandoned them except for fall and 
winter housing of the fattening hogs. 


Build Movable Houses 


All these Master Farmers, except R. G. 
Kinsley, of Clayton county, who has never 
been bothered with filth diseases, have de- 
cided that it doesn’t pay. to try to raise hogs 
in the presenee of ‘‘necro’’ germs and worm 
eggs. A majority have built movable houses, 
and taken the entire farrowing and raising 
operation out to the fields under rotation. 

E. H. Stevens, of Fremont county, buys 
several hundred feeder hogs each year on the 
same basis that he buys calves and yearling 
steers for feeding, believing that under his 
particular conditions he can buy them cheap- 
er than he can raise them. His farm became 
liberally infected with all the swine diseases 
during a period when he raised part of the 
hogs for fattening and purchased the remain- 
der for finishing. 

It appeared to be a choice of ceasing to 
handle hogs in such numbers along with a 





Better Pigs 2 


No Legs on Worm Eggs 


There are few farmers today who 
have not had to cut down on the num- 
ber of hogs raised each year because 
of trouble with worms and necro. A 
good many men now are’ using the 
clean ground system of hog raising, (j 
and with good results. Just before the 
sows are ready to farrow, they are 
moved out to a grass patch or clover 
| or alfalfa field, on which no hogs have 
run for at least a year. The sows are 
scrubbed and put into disinfected | 
houses, The pigs are born in disease- 
free environment and stand a good 
chance of making economical pork. 





See EE’ ee ON SAR ee tod 








complete clean-up program, or quitting the 
raising end altogether. Mr. Stevens chose the 
latter course, and for several years now he has 
not tried to raise any pigs except occasional 
litters that are always a by-product of feeder 
hog handling. 

R. C. Hopp, of Mills county, for a genera- 
tion was one of the most intensive and large 
scale pork producers in southwestern lowa 
He also got his farm so thoroly infected with 
all swine ills that he has practically quit hog 
raising. At present, he and his two sons, who 
operate the farm in partnership with him, 
‘aise a half-dozen litters a year instead of 
producing, the many carloads or more. Prob- 
ably the Hopps are not out of the intensive 
pork production game permanently, but for 
the present they ecnsider the risk and labor 
and expense entailed in avoiding filth dis- 
eases too great to make it worth while. 

There are doubtless many others in Iowa 
who have raised and fattened hogs by the hun- 
dreds for years, with resulting contamination 
of their yards and fields, who might well do as 
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Straw and poles make a good sun shelter. 













However 
> 


Stevens or the Hopps are doing. 
many have badly infected yards and nearby 


portions of cultivated fields, altho having 
plenty of clean ground in the more distant 
fields of tie farm. 

When I visited Wm. A. Hollowell, of Mari- 
on county, late in July, I did not see a spring 
pig in or near the feed lots and barnyards. 
When I asked as to whether they bought both 
feeder cattle and hogs, Mr. Hollowell pointed 
to a new seeding of alfalfa, and said: ‘‘ Twen- 
ty-four litters, 195 head, of Hampshire spring 
pigs are over there.’’ He told me that dur- 
ing the last seven or eight years, since they 
had been following a clean field, clean sow, 
pig raising program, with both fall and 
spring pigs they had equaled or nearly 
equaled the 1930 record of eight pigs per 
litter. 

I made my first visit to the farm of H. H. 
Rinker, of Boone county, the first week in 
August. As I stood in the barnyard looking 
about to see if any of the men folks were there, 
I heard a familiar noise in the corn field that 
lay right near to the feed lot. The hogs were 
in the corn, and some one was trying to drive 
them out. In a few minutes, Perry, the son 
who is in partnership with his father, ap- 
peared with dry sows and steck hogs ahead 
of him. 


Were Back on the Alfalfa 


‘*T suppose there is no use trying to get the 
spring pigs in out of such a wilderness?’’ I 
remarked, thinking of a similar experience of 
my own. ‘‘No pigs in there,’’ was his answer. 
‘‘They are back on the alfalfa field.’’ 

Later we visited them, fifteen litters, 105 
pigs I believe it was, and not a runt that [ 
could see as they trotted out from the artifi- 
cial shade that had been provided for them. 

Not all of this group of Master Farmers 
have done as complete a job of clean ground 
hog raising as Rinker and Hollowell, but on 
not one of these farms did I see runty or pot- 
bellied hogs. All have rather thoroly and com- 
pletely separated their pigs from the filth dis- 
eases thru clean ground raising or constant 
and thoro cleaning up of houses, yards and 
feeding floors. 

‘*Have you had much trouble with ‘necro’ 
and worms?’’ I asked H. F. Lubkeman, of 
Franklin county, because I noted he was an 
extensive hog raiser, and apparently was rais- 
ing his pigs in a central hog house and allow- 
ing them the use thruout the year of the yard 
in connection with this house. 

‘‘No, we have never had serious trouble 
with either. Many years we have no signs of 
either,’’ he replied. And yet, here he was 
raising each year 150 to 200 spring pigs and 
100 fall pigs on a 160-acre farm. I quizzed 
him a bit. Probably he has been lucky or 
careful in escaping ‘‘necro.’’ But what about 
worms? Not many (Concluded on page 17) 








EDITORIALS 


VERYBODY knows 


Hens to Buy that egg prices are 
low. As one of our friends 


Baby Chicks said, ‘cTf they ra) down 


another five cents, I’ll start giving them 
away. I’d be doing that anyway if I sold 
them, and I might as well get credit for being 
generous. ”’ 

We can’t help present prices (except by 
boosting the egg grading bill), but we do have 
something else to worry about, an issue on 
which a decision is important and urgent. 
What are we going to do about raising chick- 
ens this spring? 

We are losing money on our hens right 
now—that’s sure. Will we lose money on the 
chickens we might raise for broilers and for 
egg laying next fall? Nobody knows, and we 
aren’t making any promises. Yet past expe- 
rience indicates that after a period of low 
prices like this, usually too many people get 
out of the chicken business and prices come 
back. Very likely there may be a profit in 
eggs next winter. 

There are, therefore, two facts to consider. 
We are losing money on hens now. We may 
make money on baby chicks that will grow up 
to be layers next fall. 

Why not sell the hens and buy the baby 
chicks? It looks like a good trade. Exchange 
a certain loss for a possible profit. Money 
from the hens will help you stock up with 
baby chicks and good feed. And next fall, 
things may be different. 

In any event, this plan seems to us the best 
way out for the poultry raiser right now. Fig- 
ure it up and see if it fits your case. 


Selling Off 


Thompson HE appointment to 
Is Named the Federal Farm 

Board of Sam H. Thomp- 
to Board son, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, will come 
as good news to many farmers. Incidentally, 
this puts Ed O’Neal, of Alabama, in the presi- 
dency of the A. F. B. F., and makes C. E. 
Hearst, of Iowa, vice-president. 

Sam Thompson was put in as president of 
the American Farm Bureau as an advocate 
of more aggressive action in dealing with the 
farm problem. Under Bradfute, of Ohio, the 
Farm Bureau had only half-heartedly sup- 
ported the MeNary-Haugen bill. Thompson 
was elected to show the country that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and the 
middle-western Farm Bureaus especially, were 
against the Coolidge-Hoover veto of the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill and for aggressive federal 
action to give justice to agriculture. 

To have a man like this on the Farm Board 
ean not help but be worth much to farmers, 
We hoped last winter that the Farm Board, 
after its experience with the marketing act, 
would admit that the act itself was defective 
and would recommend amendments. This was 
not done, partly because it was feared that if 
the law were opened to amendments, the grain 
trade might write the ones that would be 
passed. The next congress will be more lib- 
eral, more inclined to listen to farmers, and 
less inclined to listen to other groups. 

It is, of course, plain to everybody by this 
time that the Hoover farm bill is, at best, only 
50 per cent effective. It was designed to do 
two things, to aid cooperative marketing and 
to handle the problem of the farm surplus. It 
is making some progress with the aid to co- 
operative marketing, tho it needs more help 
and occasionally more criticism. It has tackled 
the surplus problem vigorously, under the 
terms laid down by the law. By spending far 
more federal money than would have been re- 
quired by the debenture act, and by using, to 
a limited degree, the very methods outlined 
by the rejected McNary-Haugen bill, it has 
been able to hold wheat a point above the 
world price. Other commodities have been 


helped very little. Even this aid will soon 
be stopped. The Farm Board has thrown up 
its hands in the face of the surplus problem. 

This, it seems to us, is not at bottom the 
fault of the Farm Board. It is the fault of the 
marketing act, an act which farm organiza- 
tions did not want, which, in fact, nobody 
wanted but the administration and some old- 
line traders who now wish to heaven they 
hadn’t suggested it. It is the Farm Board’s 
job, however, to recommend changes in the 
act that will enable farmers to grapple suc- 
cessfully with the problem of the surplus. The 
debenture plan, the equalization fee, the allot- 
ment plan, are all possibilities. f 

With Sam Thompson on the board, we feel 
that the work of building cooperative market- 
ing will go on, and perhaps more tactfully and 
intelligently. We hope also that the appoint- 
ment will mark the start of the development 
of a new policy in regard to farm surpluses. 
Passing the buck to the farmer with the ad- 
vice to reduce acreage is not enough. 


NUMBER of small 


Owned by the Iowa towns have co- 
operated with surround- 


Community ing farmers in the pur- 


chase of fire trucks for the community, cost- 
ing around $3,000 each. The typical arrange- 
ment is for 150 to 200 farmers to put in about 
$25 each. The town maintains the truck and 
mans it, so that the farmers have no expense 
whatever except the original investment. The 
town has a little extra protection because of 
the truck, which is sufficient compensation 
for the labor involved. This is common sense 
cooperation of a very fine type. We know how 
farmers feel, who, living on the edge of town 
and having a building on fire, find that there 
is a town ordinance which will not permit the 
regular town fire truck to help them out in 
their trouble. 

Farmers living in localities served by a com- 
munity fire truck, report that it doesn’t take 
long to save enough farm buildings to pay for 
the cost of the truck. 


Fire Trucks 


Optional Drill am people in Iowa 


in Iowa State will regret the failure 
of the Iowa house of rep- 
Schools resentatives to pass the 
bill to make military training at the state 
schools optional instead of compulsory. They 
should be pleased, however, that forty-two 
representatives voted to support the measure, 
and that thirty of these were farmers. They 
should be pleased also that the bill received 
such intelligent and thoro discussion. Some 
speeches had been made against the bill out 
in the state, in which it was charged that 
‘*‘Communist’’ influence was behind the mea- 
sure. This attempt to brand as Bolsheviks 
those who wanted optional training as a mea- 
sure tending toward economy and better in- 
ternational relations was abandoned by the 
opponents of the bill in the house debate. 
Those favoring the bill pointed out that com- 
pulsory military training was of little value 
as physical education, or as preparation for 
war, and that it did increase the costs of fed- 
eral and state government. They objected to 
the training also on the ground that conscrip- 
tion in time of peace was un-American, and 
that propaganda put out by instructors in the 
compulsory courses helped to make college 
youth believe that war was inevitable and that 
the War Department should be given as large 
appropriations as it asked for. Those on the 
other side insisted that the compulsory course 
did have military value, that college boys were 
lazy and needed to be forced to drill, that an- 
other war was coming, and that we needed to 
strain every nerve to prepare for it. 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, of 
course, believes that optional training is de- 


sirable. So far as we can find out, the only 
benefits that come to national defense from 
military training in colleges come from the 
optional advanced courses, which would still 
be retained. The argument that every boy 
owes something to the state, and therefore 
should learn elementary drill, does not appeal 
to us very strongly. Of course, we all owe 
something to our state and our nation, but a 
boy who learns how to raise or market corn 
or hogs is going to pay that debt more effee. 
tively than by learning the manual of arms. 
It is possible to serve the state better by learn- 
ing to do something useful or by learning to 
think intelligently about international rela- 
tions than by taking lessons in how to kill 
somebody. 

The names of those representatives who 
voted for the bill follow: Allen, Babcock. 
Beath, Berry, Bonnstetter, Brown, Craven, 
Davis, Felter, Figgins, Finnern, Forsling, 
Gissel, Hanson of Winnebago, Helgason, 
Hook, Hush, Husted, Kohler, Langland, Me- 
Lain, Mead, Miller, Pattison, Peaco, Pendray, 
Randall, Randolph, Ratliff, Reimers, Roe, Ry- 
lander, Shields, Short, Strachan, Te Paske, 
Thompson, Torgeson, Van Wert, Wamstad, 
Watts, Johnson of Dickinson. 

We are glad that the state of Iowa is dis- 
cussing optional versus compulsory military 
training, and that it will continue to discuss 
it. Bound up with that issue are the wider 
issues of international relations, economy in 
military expenditures, preparation for peace 
thru removing the economic causes of war, 
and a host of other subjects. 

War costs come back on the farmer eventu- 
ally. What has been happening to agriculture 
since 1919 is an after-effect of the World war. 
A little thinking, a little effective preparation 
for peace now, may save us incalculable blood 
and treasure in the years to come. 


Farm Crowd NE of the most dra- 
Invades the matic events in Iowa 
State House political history occurred 

recently when around two 
thousand Iowa farmers invaded the state 


bill and against the compulsory testing of cat- 
tle for tuberculosis. This invasion has heen 
denounced by some as an attempt to secure 
legislation by threats. Such a statement fails 
to be fair. There were farmers in the delega- 
tion who felt that their point of view had not 
been presented to the legislature with suffi- 
cient force; they came simply to see that their 
case was presented. There were others who 
apparently wanted to give orders to the legis- 
lature. 

We might as well say flatly that we are 
against any attempt to coerce any public of- 
ficer, At the same time, it should be admit- 
ted that the farmers who did try such tactics 
had plenty of examples to follow. The lobby- 
ists of other groups do not come into the state 
house in overalls; they do not earry banners; 
neither do they announce from the rostrum 
just what their threats are. But when a vote 
is neared on an issue in which they are inter- 
ested, very often they make it clear to a legis- 
lator that if he votes wrong, their aid will be 
thrown to his opponent in the next election. 

We don’t like legislation by coercion for a 
number of reasons. One of them is that the 
best cause doesn’t always have the best lobby- 
ists. There is nothing wrong, however, i0 
proving to a legislature that people in general 
are interested in what is being done, and that 
action in certain lines is wanted. We wish that 
there had been ten thousand farmers instead 
of two thousand the other day, and that they 
had been campaigning for an issue like aboli- 
tion of the state levy on general property 1- 
stead of debating the tuberculin test and the 
county assessor bill. 

The tuberculin test is not infallible ; neither 
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__ Who have passed thru his classroom. 


are the men who administer it. Yet to us the 
fact that hogs from tubereculosis-free counties 
pring a considerably better price than hogs 
from other counties makes an effective dollars- 
and-cents argument for the test. When pack- 
ers find a lot of diseased hogs coming from a 
county, they begin to bid lower on all hogs 
in that area, and the man whose farm is clean 
suffers with the rest. The other dollars-and- 
cents argument for the test is that urban con- 
sumers are insisting more and more that the 
dairy products they buy come from tuber- 
culosis-free areas. And then, every once in 
a while, we find a ehild dying of tuberculosis 
on a farm, and ean trace the disease right to 
the milk pail. That farmer would rather have 
killed every cow on his place, with no com- 
pensation at all, than have kept them and lost 
his child. 

On the county assessor, we get into a debate 
even more complicated. It is granted that the 
township assessor does good work in rural 
townships, but the same system does not work, 
in towns and cities. At least, our investiga- 
tions show that property in the average Iowa 
town is assessed at a smaller percentage of its 
true value than property on the farm. This 
condition must be remedied. Giving the job to 
the county auditor, who would have the pow- 
ers of a county assessor, might help. We re- 
spect the arguments of those who insist that 
the rural township must have some powers— 
that it is the proper local unit of government. 
It might be possible to retain the township 
assessor system for rural townships and use 
a different method for the towns. The point 
is that farmers are being unjustly treated 
under the present system. It should be 
changed. Just what change should be made 
is a matter that requires hard thinking rather 
than oratory. Certainly it seems ridiculous 
for farmers to defend a system that makes 
them pay more than their share of taxes. 

We come back always to the report of the 
tax committee, that only 25 per cent of the 
income of the state comes from real estate, 
while under our general property tax, this 25 
per cent of the income of the state pays 88 
per cent of the taxes. That is an issue worth 
holding mass meetings about. We wish that 
the farmer invasion had centered on this. 


Pammel OCTOR PAMMEL is 
Ends Service dead. That news will 
to lowa come as a blow to the men 


and women who have at- 
tended Iowa State College at any time in the 
last forty years. It will produce almost equal 
regret among those who have worked to secure 
more and better parks for Iowa. 

L. H. Pammel was born in La Crosse, Wis., 
in 1862. He came to Iowa State College in 
1889, at a time when the agricultural college 
at Ames was still an experiment. As head of 
the botany department, he helped to develop 
basic researeh in the field of agriculture. His 
book, ‘‘Weed Flora of Iowa,’’ is a classic in 
its field ; it is the basis for many modern prac- 
tices in weed control. 

Doctor Pammel did not limit himself to the 
activities of the campus. Some years ago, he 
became interested in the conservation move- 
ment in Iowa. He wanted attractive stretches 
of country preserved in their native state, as 
refuges for native plants and birds, and as 
playgrounds for the citizens of Iowa. As a 
result of his activities and those of his asso- 
ciates, lowa now has a splendid chain of state 
parks. One of these parks, Backbone park, in 
Madison county, was last year renamed Pam- 
mel park. 

From three to four generations of Iowans 
have studied under Doctor Pammel. There 
must be a total of thousands of men and 
women who have gone out from his classes 
at Iowa State College to take a keener in- 
terest in the plant life and in the natural 
beauties of the state. Like all other great 
teachers, Doctor Pammel has built his own 
monument in the minds and lives of those 





: Odds and Ends 


NE of the leading officials of a farm ma- 

chinery company came into the office the 
other day to talk things over. He was fairly 
well satisfied with the progress which his com- 
pany had made in inventing new and better 
types of machinery. He knew where to turn 
for reliable engineering advice, but he did not 
know where to go to get reliable social and 
economic information. 

This man is a good Methodist, and he did 
not like it because he had been compelled to 
discharge men on account of the hard times. 
He has seen a considerable part of his com- 
pany’s business with Canada cut off when the 
Canadians raised their tariff walls as a re- 
prisal against our tariff. This man is one of 
the leading officers in a big corporation, and 
a very level-headed, conservative kind of fel- 
low, but for the first time in his life he is be- 
ginning to question in a really serious way as 
to whether our capitalistic economic system is 
functioning properly. 

I am using this man as an illustration be- 
cause I believe this thing is going on over the 
entire country among the more thoughtful 
capitalistic leaders. Every person in the 
United States today is in touch with a ecer- 
tain amount of suffering growing out of the 
world-wide smash which started in November 
of 1929. The question is as to whether this 
suffering which is now going on will purchase 
for us sufficient insight into economic, social 
and religious forces to enable us to control 
eeonomie forces to prevent another smash com- 
ing six or seven years from now. 

If our American leaders have in them the 
intelligence and the ideals which I believe 
they have, they will eventually prove equal 
to this challenge. Meeting this thoughtful, 
earnest, farm machinery man made me feel 
more hopeful about the future. 





OR the past several months there have 

been appearing in the paper some ques- 
tions to test your agricultural knowledge, 
under the heading ‘‘How Much Do You 
Know?’’ Then in the back part of the paper 
the correct answers to the questions are given. 
These are the same questions which were 
asked of 167 Minnesota farmers on which fig- 
ures were available as to their labor income. 
The surprising thing is that on the average 
the men who answered the questions most cor- 
rectly were those that had the highest income. 
The 18 men who had a grade less than 60, 
had average labor earnings of $1,392, where- 
as, those which had a grade of over 90, had 
a labor income of $2,400. Those who had a 
grade of from 60 to 69, earned $1,649; those 
from 70 to 79, $1,737; and those from 80 to 
89, $2,028. 

I have no doubt but that a few of the 18 
men who had a grade of less than 60 had a 
labor income over $2,000 and also that one 
or two of the men who had a grade of over 
90 had a labor income less than $1,000, There 
are exceptions to all rules and especially to 
rules which are based on questionnaires. No 
matter how great a knowledge a man may 
have of technical agriculture, he can make 
a failure farming, if he doesn’t have suffi- 
cient drive. But when you have a consider- 
able number of eases so that these other things 
are held constant, it appears that a technical 
knowledge of agriculture has a very real fi- 
nancial effect. If you know something about 
feeds, fertilizers and soils and what such 
words as nitrogen and protein mean and 
many other things of like nature, the chances 
are you are so interested in farming that you 
really are thinking about it. Most of the 
men who do not know these things go at their 
work in a rather slap-bang way and their 
hearts are really some place else. 

It is interesting to notice that the men who 
scored above 90 in this agricultural question- 
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naire had on the average three years more 
schooling than those with low scores. 

If I wanted a tenant, I am inclined to 
think I would give him one of these question- 
naires and if he scored less than 70, I don’t 
think I would want him, simply because I 
would have to argue with him too much about 
modern ways of farming. We have printed 
some of these questionnaires and will send 
them out to all those who will send us six 
cents in stamps. 


N THE Lincoln highway, about five miles 

east of Ames and one mile west of Ne- 
vada, is the largest flock of Light Sussex in 
the United States today. Part of these birds 
were imported from Saskatchewan and part 
from England. With the exception of the 
White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds and 
White Leghorns, the Light Sussex is probably 
the most popular breed in England. As a 
table fowl, it is looked upon as being superior 
to these others, partly because of its white 
skin and flesh and partly because it is a little 
larger bodied. 

When you drive across the English country- 
side by automobile, the Light Sussex impress- 
es you with its beauty more than any other 
fowl. It has the same black and white color- 
ing as the Light Brahma, but the body is 
rounder and there are no feathers on the legs. 

The National Research Bureau of Feeds 
and Feeding brought these Light Sussex birds 
to their little farm five miles east of Ames, 
partly because of their novelty, but chiefly, I 
should think, because of the facet that the 
Light Sussex hens crossed with Rhode Island 
Red roosters give perfect sex linkage, the 
roosters coming white and the pullets buff at 
hatching time. 

The National Research Bureau has just 
taken off a hatch of a cross of Rhode Island 
Red roosters with White Plymouth Rock hens, 
and has discovered that there seem to be two 
kinds of White Plymouth Rocks. The one 
kind, when erossed with Rhode Island Red 
roosters, produces pullets which are pure 
black, and cockerels which are black with a 
white spot on the back of the head. The other 
kind of White Plymouth Rock, when crossed 
with Rhode Island Red roosters, produces buff 
pullets and white cockerels. Some people think 
that the second kind of White Plymouth Rocks 
has White Wyandotte blood, which would not 
be surprising, because of the fact that White 
Wyandotte breeders are so often bothered 
with the single combed birds, some of which 
might just as well be cast off as White Rocks. 


URING the next twenty-five years, elee- 
tricity will be brought to more than half 
of the farm homes in the corn belt. Hereto- 
fore the price has been rather high because of 
the high cost of transmission lines and trans- 
formers. In the future these costs should be 
considerably reduced by certain inventions 
which have already been made or which will 
be made in the near future. One of the most 
interesting of these, is the Thyratron tube de- 
veloped by the General Electric Company to 
transform direct eurrent to alternating cur- 
rent and vice versa and also to vary voltages 
in quite an astonishing manner. I am not 
enough of an electrician to understand the 
details but I can appreciate that if this in- 
vention is what the General Electric people 
seem to think, it will undoubtedly make power 
cheaper out in the open country. An engineer 
in writing about the Thyratron says: ‘‘Man- 
ufacturers will enjoy greater flexibility in 
choosing plant locations. Water power sites 
and coal mines which have not been exploited 
because of location are given a new value.”’ 
Developments in modern electricity suggest 
that it will more and more be desirable to 
bring factories out into the open country. The 
railroads acted as centralizers and built up 
great cities. Electricity, with the aid of such 
inventions as the Thyratron, will eventually 
decentralize us and bring what advantages 
the cities may have to the open country. 
HENRY A. WALLACE. 


— 
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Here Are Some Pointers on Plant Food and 
Varieties Which You May Use This Season 


6s N THE sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
] bread.’’ The edict was pronounced in a 
garden, so perchance it will not be pre- 
sumptuous to say it also includes the eating 
of fresh beans and peas, lettuce and cabbage 
and celery and onions. Experience also, the 
school that Josh Billings characterized as a 
good enough school, but with the tuition 
charges a little high, confirms the Divine 
words. Thus it becomes the purpose of this 
article to make suggestions for reducing the 
amount of facial perspiration, not to abolish 
it. Should the reader by any chance be deter- 
mined to sweat just so 


into balance on the most size-pretentious farm 
garden. Peas and beans are especially bene- 
fited. 

Liming is profitable on most gardens for 
its benefit to soil texture alone. Changes in 
the soil structure due to the action of the lime 
lessen the tendency of a soil to run together, 
puddle or bake. Application at the rate of 
three to five tons per acre of ground lime- 
stone is sufficient, and the effect will continue 
for many years. Like almost anything else, 
there can be too much of a good thing. Ex- 
tremely heavy applications tend to harden the 
soil. While liming helps 
soil texture, let no one im- 





much regardless, then let us 





hope that sweating may 
be made a bit more effee- 
tive in amount and quality 
of the garden product. 

For its size, the garden 
produces more dollars’ 
worth many times over 
than any other part of the 
farm. And it requires more 
hours of labor—and more 
dollars’ worth of seed. Lo- 
eated usually almost at the 
back door, it becomes, too, 
a source of constant pride 
—or otherwise. 

Hence, of first import- 
ance is the soil. Most gar- 
den stuff grows vigorous- 
ly. To grow vigorously, it 


Worth It, Tho 


If your garden grows at all, it 
grows because of a lot of hard 
work you put into it. There’s the 
plowing, the planting and the 
cultivation. For best results, one 
should provide plenty of plant 
food and select good varieties. 
However, all this effort has its 
compensations. O, W. Johnson, 
of Marshall county, Iowa, says 
in this article: ‘‘For its size, the 
garden produces more dollars’ 
worth, many times over, than 
any other part of the farm.’’ 


agine that because his gar- 
den is limed, plowing while 
wet will not prove disas- 
trous. Nor does it lessen 
the timeliness of the advice 
of the German gardener 
who, when asked as to what 
to do to maintain good 
tilth in the garden, made 
reply: ‘‘Keep the woman 
in the house when the 
ground is wet.”’ 

An abundance of humus 
in the garden soil is neces- 
sary both to make the 
ground work more easily 
and to hold soil moisture. 
Burning the trash off the 
garden keeps down insect 





must feed heavily. The 


pests and saves aggrava- 





hour required to put a load 

of good barnyard manure onto the garden 
plot will come back multiplied times over in 
increased results per hour’s work spent in the 
garden during the summer. Well rotted 
manure is all right if plenty is used, remem- 
bering that the rotting process is a fertility 
wasting process also. In any district where 
phosphate in any form shows results in the 
field, a liberal application of superphosphate 
is only good sense. Figuring 600 pounds per 
acre every three or four years, a half sack 
should suffice for the average garden, while a 
full sack should bring the plant food supply 


By 
SENATOR SCRIBBLE 


FTER one of the closest fights in Iowa 
legislative history, the state senate ap- 
proved a state income tax last week by 

a vote of 29 to 21. Faced with apparent de- 
feat, the backers of the income tax attempted 
to gain votes by amending the bill to provide 
that the exemptions of the federal income tax 
be used and by attaching the whole county as- 
sessor bill as an amendment also. This means, 
of course, that the house, which has already 
passed an income tax but has declined to ac- 
cept the county assessor, will have to vote on 
both at the same time. 

Governor Dan Turner brought all the pres- 
sure of his position as governor and party 
leader to push over the platform plank on 
which his campaign last year centered. His 
special message to the legislature played a big 
part in turning the current. He demanded 
action. He declared: ‘‘All the arguments 
made against the income tax resolve into mere 
obstructive tactics. They come largely from 
individuals and organizations who are not 
earrying their share of the tax burden, and 
who seem to conclude that the people will 
aequiesce in a situation where one-half of the 
wealth of the state, represented by visible 
property, pays more than 96 per cent of all 


tion on the wheel hoe, but 
of necessity such practice gradually reduces 
the humus supply. 

Very deep plowing is well in the garden. 
Root crops in particular thrive in a soil where 
the so-called plow pan is well down. Spring 
plowing in just ordinary soil withstands 
drouth better than fall plowing. In soil well 
supplied with humus and heavily manured 
over a period of years, this advantage of 
spring plowing disappears. The fall plowed 
garden is much easier to put into condition 
for planting, but requires more frequent cul- 
tivating early in the season. The weed grasses 


By 
O. W. JOHNSON 


like fall plowed soil as well as does the early 
garden truck. Don’t plow deep in the spring 
if the garden was never plowed deep before, 
the penalty being a summer spent trying and 
perhaps failing to do what Jack Frost would 
have done in winter free of charge and with- 
out sweat of face, mellowing up that new soil. 

What to plant? But what chance is there in 
definite suggestion when every home has sey- 
enteen highly colored seed catalogs in one pile 
and the radio offers forty-nine talks a week 
on that very subject? And, really, there is 
no one best. Some like this, some that, with 
the variation as wide as the range of human 
appetite. In this one thing, I say let appetite 
have its way. If a neighbor plants—and uses 
—more onions than we could make away with 
in a decade, why object? He bans them on a 
Sunday morning! At a garden club meeting, 
an anxious inquirer sought to learn what color 
of beans to plant for canning. The replies 
were firm and decisive, six for green beans, 
six for the yellow! 


A Few Satisfactory Products 


But at the risk of missing three out of four 
appetites, we are going to name a few things 
that have proved unusually satisfactory. In 
the language of the horse sale, these are all 
sold ‘‘to halter.’’ Among the beets, the Black 
Red Ball has proved uniformly dark red. The 
Emperor celery is hard to bleach, but easy to 
eat, and with a nutty flavor so different that 
those whose palates fancy it will want no 
other. Other peas are earlier, larger, sweeter. 
longer podded, but Little Marvel is a safe bet 
season after season to plant while trying out 
others. Head lettuce proved a vain experi- 
ment here until Iceberg was tried. Some va- 
rieties were bitter, some would not head. Corn 
belt weather is not head lettuce weather, but 
early spring and late fall will produce some 
very fine Iceberg lettuce. 

The size of the farm garden is not as impor- 
tant as that of the family garden in town. On 
the farm, crops that occupy wider spacings— 
potatoes, sweet corn, melons, squash and toma- 
toes—can be shoved to a corn field corner as 
garden space fails. In fact, they are better 
placed there and tended with the horse drawn 
tools along with the corn. 

The smaller garden (Concluded on page 41) 


Senate Approves 
pp 
State [ncome ‘['ax 


County Assessor Measure 
Attached as Amendment 


the taxes. The people have spoken as plainly 
on this matter of tax revision as they have 
ever spoken on any question of needed legis- 
lation in our state.’’ 

The vote on the bill in the senate was as 
follows : 

For the bill—Anderson, Bennett, Bissell, 
Carroll, Christophel, Clark of Cerro Gordo, 
Clark of Linn, Clark of Marion, Coykendall, 
Gunderson, Hager, Hicklin, Hill, Kent, Knud- 
son, Langfitt, Leonard, Lowe, MacDonald, 
MeLeland, Moen, Myers, Patterson, Quirk, 
Rigby, Ritchie, Stanley, Wenner, White. 

Against the bill—Baird, Beatty, Benson, 
Blackford, Booth, Carden, Clearman, Coch- 
rane, Cole, Cooney, Doran, Frailey, Ickis, 
Irwin, Kimberly, Klemme, Stevens, Stoddard, 
Tabor, Topping, Wilson. 


The house had already considered the coun- 
ty assessor bill on the day following the dem- 
onstration by farmers. Without doubt, the re- 
sult was influenced by the expressed opinions 
of the farmers’ demonstration, and the de- 
feat, by a 65 to 41 vote, was foreseen by the 
proponents of the bill. , 

A number of amendments were offered in 
an attempt to make the bill acceptable to a 
majority. The Simmer amendment proposed 
to make the county auditor the county asses- 
sor, supervising deputy assessors employed by 
the county board of supervisors. This was re- 
jected. The McCreery amendment would have 
required the county assessors to employ local 
assessors in each assessment district. The ar- 
gument that this would have all the defects of 
our present system probably was instrumental 
in its defeat. The Reimers amendment pro- 
posed to strike the county auditor and treas- 
urer from the appointing board and leave it 


to the supervisors (Coneluded on page 41) 
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competition of the ages, and 
is more and more popular as 
time proves its merits. I have yet to 
find a man who has given beans a 
trial and some thought, who is not 
an enthusiast. Nearly a thousand 
men from many states attended the 
National Soybean Growers’ last 
meeting and spent two days in 
study of this erop. I couldn’t find 
one among them lacking in enthu- 
siasm for soybeans. 

Three main reasons account for 
this popularity—adaptability to 
growing conditions; versatility of 
uses; comparative immunity to dis- 
ease and insect troubles. The soy- 
bean is grown successfully from 
Minnesota to the gulf; it is one of 
the few legumes which will produce 
profitably on acid soil, tho more 
profitably on soil well stocked with 
lime. Rich soil or poor soil is its 
home. On soil too wet for corn, it 
makes a erop, and when the rain- 
fall is seant and temperatures are 
excessive, aS last season, it comes 
thru with good returns. 

In versatility, the crop in question ranks 
with the cow. Do you remember when we 
learned in school the value of the bovine to 
man—buttons from horns, glue from hoofs, 
hair for plaster, ete.? Well, this multitude 
of uses from our old benefactor, the cow, is 
swamped by the possibilities of this modern 
‘‘manna.’’ Cheese made entirely from beans 
and said to be very palatable; diabetic foods 
and flour for bread, cake or muffins, are al- 
ready with us; from the oil a multitude 
of products are being made, chief of which, at 
present, are paint, varnish and soap. 


Toon soybean has withstood the 


Many Uses for Soybean Oil 


Soybean oil is valuable for waterproofing 
goods, in linoleums, glycerine and explosives. 
In fact, over fifty uses are enumerated, but 
these are of primary interest to the manu- 
facturer and the miller. However, they have 
some significance to the farmer as an indica- 
tion of an ever-breadening outlet for the raw 
material. 

Probably more acres are grown for hay in 
Iowa than for all other purposes, and as an 
emergency hay erop, it has no peer. Good corn 
ground will produce two tons per acre, and 
tho it has usually been rated as equal to al- 
falfa, my own experience shows that for dairy 
cattle, it is more palatable and keeps cows in 
better physical condition than average alfalfa. 

Many thousands of acres will undoubtedly 
be planted for hay during the coming season, 
because of the loss of clover seedings from the 
drouth. There will probably always be the 
need for a good emergency hay crop in years 
when clover fails, but as an economical one to 
tie to, soybeans can’t compete with alfalfa or 





Uses of 





Drilling soybeans is increasingly popular with corn belt farmers. 
The photograph at the top of the page shows inoculation of seed 
, at planting time. 












red clover. Alfalfa will produce nearly a 
thousand pounds more digestible nutrients per 
acre, and red clover will produce as many 
pounds with less expense. Both alfalfa and 
red clover are more beneficial to the soil be- 
cause of their larger root systems. 

Soybeans have been mentioned as a pasture 
crop and a green manure crop. In both eapac- 
ities, soybeans may serve a worthy purpose on 
soils too acid for sweet clover, but where sweet 
clover can be grown it is much more efficient. 
Beans have been planted with corn for hog- 
ging off and ensilage ; if they have a place in 
the corn field, it is certainly for hogging off. 
Experiments show that hogs gain faster with 
beans in the field, but experiments also show 
a decrease in corn of from four to eight 
bushels per acre, depending on the season 
and the proportion of beans to corn. 

It is as a threshed crop that the soybean 
has its big place in our scheme of things. 
Iowa, in the past, has purchased thousands 
of carloads of protein feeds to balance the 
earbohydrates of our corn, for the produc- 
tion of all livestock products. The money 
which has been expended for these products 
has paid handsome returns, but it has gone 
beyond Iowa’s borders just the same. Now 
we have a feed—soybean oil meal, produced 
from our own crop, milled in our own mills— 
which will replace the imported supplements 
mentioned to a very large extent, thus add- 
ing tremendously to Iowa’s balance of trade; 
and as the soybean replaces more and more 
acres of oats or corn or timothy, it raises 
the price of these products proportionately 
to their decreased acreage. 

A large amount of observation shows that 
soybeans will produce about half as many 


Soybeans 
in Heeding 


New Methods of Utilizing an Old Crop 
By PAUL B. STRICKLER 








bushels as corn—that is, soil that 
will normally produce forty bushels 
of corn will produce twenty bushels 
of beans. The rate of exchange 
of beans for meal is two bushels 
of beans for 100 pounds of meal at 
the mill; that would mean, on an 
acre basis, 1,000 pounds of 40 per 
cent protein soybean oil meal, or a 
replacement of two-thirds of that 
amount of tankage for hogs or 
poultry, and the replacement of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent more than 
that of cottonseed meal, in situa- 
tions where it is commonly used. 

To make clear the point of in- 
creased value of soybean oil meal 
over the ground soybeans, which 
seems to confuse many, the Ohio 
station reports that cooked beans 
were more efficient than raw 
beans for feeding. In the expeller 
process of extracting this soybean 
oil, high temperatures are main- 
tained, which thoroly cook the cake 
or meal, The original bean earrieg 
on an average 34 per cent protein, 
and the meal, after oil extraction, 
averages over 40 per cent protein. 
These reasons account for the meal’s superior 
feeding value as a supplement to corn. Hog 
feeding trials at Illinois showed that soybean 
oil meal was worth more per unit of protein 
than 60 per cent digester tankage, or more 
than two-thirds as much per pound. Purdue 
shows a profit per lamb fed with bean oil meal 
of $2.63, against $2.43 where cottonseed meal 
was used. The Missouri station, after five 
years of experiments, is convinced that soy- 
bean oil meal may be substituted for animal 
protein in poultry feeding if properly re- 
inforced with minerals, and Purdue’s trials 
justify virtually the same conclusions. 


A Major Corn Belt Crop 


William Riegel, of Illinois, a soybean pio- 
neer, maintains that soybeans are destined to 
be a major corn belt crop. The advent of the 
oil mill is hastening the day. A farmer who 
threshes beans, returns the straw to the land, 
trades beans for meal for stock feed, gains in 
fertility, in feeding value and keeps his money 
at home. The oil removed is nothing but air 
and soil water elaborated by the sun’s energy. 
Iowa can sell millions of dollars’ worth of oil 
and have a more fertile soil than before, be- 
cause of the air nitrogen added by the bac- 
teria. It is a plain case of ‘‘having your cake 
and eating it.’’ 
























this month 


Watch your tractor’s 
lubrication ! 


Your tractor needs especially good 
care during this month of heavy work. 
Did you start the season off by doing 
a good job of flushing and cleaning 
the crankcase and transmission? If 
not you should stop and do so imme- 
diately. It will mean much to the life 
and efficiency of your tractor. 

Check the oil filter again to make 
sure it is functioning properly. Get 
out the manufacturer’s instruction 


book again. There you will find all 
kinds of precautions that should be 
taken at the beginning of the season. 

For lubrication, consult your manu- 
facturer’s instruction book for proper 
draining periods and greasing direc- 
tions. See the complete Mobiloil Chart 
at your dealer’s for the correct grade 
of Mobiloil for crankcase and trans- 
mission. 

Mobiloil has proved its amazing 
ability to stand up hour after hour. 
However tough the plowing, how- 
ever great the drag of disking, 
Mobiloil stands up. 


Lubricating suggestions for April work 


(Right) SEEDING CORN: Here, the 
greatest wear is on chains and open gears, 
caused by dust and dirt. Clean these parts 
every few days with kerosene and a stiff 
brush. Then brush on Mobilgrease lightly. 
If driving gears are contained in oil-tight 
housing, keep filled with Mobilgrease. 
Use Mobiloil ‘‘CW” in all oil holes. 





~ 


An 


(Left) PLOWING: To prevent power 
losses, the main essential with a disk 
plow is to keep the disks sharp and 
clean. Use Mobilgrease on the bearings 
if equipped with pressure fittings. Use 
Voco Wheel-bearing Grease in grease 
cups. These greases last longer and 
withstand the heavy pressures. Use 
Mobiloil ‘‘CW”’ freely from hand oil 
can on the lifting mechanism. 





(Left) DRILLING :Opengearsondrills 
should get the same careful cleaning 
and lubricating attention as with corn 
planters. All parts carrying pressure 
fittings should get daily applications 


# Sos CROAT CMON of Mobilgrease. Use Mobiloil “CW” 
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(Right) DISKING: Ondisks the bearings 
usually carry heavy loads and work under 
dusty conditions. Here, as with disk 
plows, be sure to keep the disks sharp 
and clean. If the bearings are equipped 
with grease cups use Voco Wheel-bear- 
ing Grease. Apply Mobilgrease to pres- 
eure fittings. Mobilgrease sticks. If the 
implement stands in the rain, Mobil- 
grease will not wash off. 


M4 in all ordinary oil holes. 
ALS J 





Mobiloil 


stands up 


Because it is Made — Not Found 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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—Photographs by Margaret Parsons. 


The bells ring out over a land of snow and ice. 


(C)UR GIRLS 


A Loafer’s Scrapbook 


\ JHEN one tries to think of things 

to do outdoors, one grows dizzy 
because there is so much. Here is a 
little page for your notebook that 
may help you. 

You will be surprised to find how 
much a group can learn by devoting 
ten minutes of each meeting to out- 
of-door studies. One club learned 
twenty trees by simply making a tour 
of the yard at each girl’s home be- 
fore starting the regular work, and 
making sure they knew all the trees 
there. Some clubs use in answer to 
a roll call a brief description of a 
tree, a bird, or a flower. Some clubs 
ask for ten-minute talks from the 
members on such subjects as: “Ar- 
bor Day”; “What I Have Learned 
About Building Camp Fires’; “How 
to Plant Trees, Flowers, Shrubs”; 
“Iowa’s State Parks,” and “Good 
Manners in the Out-of-Doors.” To 
open meetings with outdoor poems 
and songs is interesting. One club 
learned to build camp fires by dem- 
onstrating one at each meeting. 

Most any group likes to break 
away from regular work and play 
a while, but. why not learn while you 
play? Try an early morning bird 
hike, with breakfast in the woods, 
baking biscuits on a stick, and finish 
with your regular meeting? 

Right now an Arbor Day picnic 
would be timely. You might. plan a 
planting ceremony, a dinner with 
mothers and fathers and all the folks, 
and games in the afternoon. There 
are outdoor pageants you could use. 

Again, the group might make a 
tour of the girls’ homes to study bird 
houses and the bird families living in 
them. 

Then there are hobbies—what a 
tonic for the blues! I know a man 
who became an authority on fossils 
because his hobby was collecting 
them. I know a lady who loves to 
make wild flower gardens, but never 
yet. has she taken one from where 
it might grow undisturbed.” She 
watches new road building, and when 
some flower she wants is going to be 
destroyed, she digs it and saves it 
in her garden. A most fascinating 
hobby I know of belongs to a man 
who collects bird nests. Oh, no! he 
doesn’t rob them. He starts when 
the birds come back in the spring. 


He watches where they build, be 
cause some nests are so nearly alike 
that he must. know the family to 
identify the nest. Then he watches 
the family grow up, because he wants 
to get. the nest as fresh as possible, 
and so he must wait until the little 
birds have grown up and the home is 
deserted. Then, you see, he takes the 
nest and he knows all about it and 
the family that built it. 

Maybe it would pay to see your 
county superintendent. of schools and 
get a copy of the Iowa Arbor Day 
and Bird Day Manual. It is chocktful 
of all sorts of suggestions. 

There are many, many more things 
you will think of for yourself.—l. T. 
Bode. 


Adventure in Russia 
HAT a lot has happened since I 
wrote you last! In last. month’s 
letter I told you about getting ready 
for my big trip across Siberia and 
Russia. Remember? Finally the big 
day arrived when, with our “good- 
bye” presents and all our parapher- 
nalia, we took a droshky down to the 
Harbin station. It was with mixed 
feelings that I watched the snowy 
landscape fly by as the Chinese East- 
ern Railway express hurried north 
west to the Siberian border. It 
seemed to me that I was leaving ev 
ery vestige of safety and civilization 
behind. And yet, how ridiculous that 
feeling seems now for, altho my trip 
across Siberia was not. exactly com- 
fortable, it certainly was safe, and 
the bearded bolsheviks turned out to 
be quite friendly after all and lots 
of fun. 

At Manchuli, we boarded the train 
which was to be our home for nine 
long days. To all outward appear 
ances, it seemed quite a good trail 
Manchuli itself is hopeless—a_ bar 
ren, freezingly cold city which the 
traveler chiefly remembers fo! its 
Chinese and Russian customs. We 
had a letter of introduction to 4 
young Englishman there who is 4 
customs official, and he made the 
usually tiresome business easy 1s 
us. Our four-berth, “hard class 
coupe turned out to be a clean little 
place about as big as a bathroom, 
with four perfectly bare woodel 
berths, a tiny little table beneath one 
window, and that’s absolutely all! So 
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far, at least, my friend and I had it 
to ourselves. But for how long? 
Quickly we spread our rolls of bed- 
ging out on the two bottom bunks, 
stowed away the food and luggage 
on the racks, and changed our 
clothes. I put on an old knitted dress 
calculated not to sliow the dirt, and 
tied a scarf around my head to keep 
the dust away from niy hair. This 
garb, with the galoshes which were 
always necessary whenever we 
stepped off the train, made me 
as “native” looking as possible—or at 
jeast I thought. it did! 

That first afternoon we had a bad 
accident. We lit. our little alcohol 
stove and set the tiny teakettle on it 
to boil, feeling very much in need of 
a cup of tea. The teakettle, being top- 
heavy, overturned and upset the 
stove, which poured burning alcohol 
alk over the coupe. For a moment it 
jooked as if the whole train might 
go up in flames (I had instant vi- 
sions of being dragged off the train 
and sent to prison!) but a timely use 
of the blankets and pillows we'd 
spread out so nicely just a few mo- 
ments before finally put out the fire. 
The commotion, of course, attracted 
all our fellow passengers—Russians, 
Chinese, a German, a Frenchman and 
seemingly dozens of irate conductors 
and the like! We were roundly scold- 
ed in Russian and the offending stove 
was taken away from us! 

We soon learned to do as the oth- 
ers did. A marvelous Russian insti- 
tution which has even survived the 
revolution is the free hot water taps 
at the stations. Our train stopped 
perhaps five times a day, and the 
first thing we did was to collect our 
kettle and thermos bottles and make 
a wild dive for the tap where boiling 
water may be had for the asking. Our 
meals were all cold aside from the 
hot tea, but we enjoyed them. And 
our supplies of American canned 
things seemed marvelous to the Rus- 
sians, for their diet consisted entire- 
ly of black bread, fish, tea and ap- 
ples. There is no sugar or butter or 
white bread in Russia. Soon we were 
sharing our things with others in the 
car. And, when we got off the train 
at the various cities of Siberia for 
exercisc, we got used to the crowds 
dashing up to us and asking, “How 
much did this cost?” pointing to our 
coats, or, “Where did you get that?” 
indicating the thermos bottle. 

But. for all this lack of food and 
clothing, the Russians seem quite 
happy and cheerful. Is it because the 
younger generation has never known 
better days? I was amazed at the 
carloads of troops we often met on 
the railway sidings. These young fel- 
lows, herded into half-open box cars 
in freezing weather with no heat to 
speak of, were as cheerful a lot as 
you can imagine. 

Siberia itself was beautiful in No- 
vember. The snow was deep and 
sparkling, the skies were blue, the 
groves of white birches shone silver 
in the sun, and the sunsets were a 
deep violet and rose which I shall 
hever forget. As we progressed, the 
train constantly lost time until we 
were two whole days late. The car 
became a little dirtier and a little 
stuffier with every mile, but “some 
Way or other we didn’t seem to mind. 
Moscow was the grand mecca, and 
one cold night we actually arrived 
there. The first thought, of course, 
was baths! We went. to what we'd 
been told was the best hotel there, 
and asked for baths. The manager 
looked at us long and suspiciously, 
conferred with some of his associ- 


ates, and finally announced, “Today 
is Thursday; well, maybe you can 
have baths on Tuesday!” 

Needless to say there were no 
baths, so we went to see Lenin in- 
stead. This renowned bolshevik lead- 
er is buried in a striking red and 
black marble tomb in the “Red 
Square” you’ve read about so often. 
Every day at four o’clock the tomb 
is open to the public, for Lenin is 
embalmed and placed in a glass 
topped coffin so that all can see. I 
expected to find a handful of peo- 
ple, but there were almost five thou- 
sand! Every day an enormous crowd 
assembles to wait patiently in line 
for a brief glance at the great Lenin. 
We stood for three hours ourselves 
(and got, grand colds doing it). It 
seemed strange, somehow, to me. 

We're in Poland now, in the beau- 
tiful city of Warsaw, where every- 
thing is clean and prosperous again. 
And what do you think is our first 
thought? Baths!—Rachel Hawthorne. 


For the Social Hour 


VERYBODY loves a treasure hunt! 
Did you know that one of the 
most fascinating quests of all is the 
one in books? Why not plan a book 
treasure hunt for your next Four-H 
meeting? 

Invitations are written in brown 
ink on parchment-colored wrapping 
paper. Fantastic brown-edged bor- 
ders are burned by carefully moving 
the edges over a lighted candle. In 
an upper corner of the invitation you 
will want to draw a compass, and 
along the edges you may sketch 
weird symbols to make it look like a 
treasure map in truth. The following 
verse is lettered in quaint. style: 


“Gleaming pieces of eight and shin- 


ing gold 

Was the treasure sought by pirates 
of old. 

Far better than jewels or pieces of 
eight 


Are treasures we seek: look below 
for the date. 
We'll boldly travel to gay story land, 
The lore of the ages at our eager 
command.” 
(Place) (Time) 

The hostess will have previously 
chosen paragraphs or verses from 
well known stories and poems. Each 
guest is given a pencil attached with 
gay red cord to a piece of brown 
wrapping paper labeled “Book Treas- 
ures.” As the bit of literature is 
read he writes down the number of 
the selection and the story or poem 
from which it is taken. For each 
correct answer he wins ten points, 
and if he remembers the author, too, 
he wins an additional five points. 
The winner is given a paper ship 
filled with candy mints. If the treas- 
ure hunt is planned several weeks 
ahead your club leader may tell you 
from what good books the treasure 
hunt. selections will be chosen. Then 
in addition to having a delightful 
time reading the books you will be 
prepared for the treasure hunt. 

Refreshments are red apples and 
delicious brown bread sandwiches 
with olive and nut filling. These are 
placed in individual decorated paper 
sacks and tucked away. Each pirate 
must find his own! 

If an old-fashioned cider keg is 
available, hot chocolate may be 
served from this by some one in pi- 
rate costume. For an additional treat 
try roasting marshmallows at the 
fireplace.—E. S. B. 
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(Above) 75 BU. MORE PER ACRE: 
Congressman G. N. Haugen, of North- 
wood, Ia., displaying some potatoes 
grown with “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer. 
Ina test, Mr. Haugen found that 300 lbs. 
of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer per acre 
produced an increased yield of 75 bu. 
Read his letter below. 





(Below) 8¢ A BUSHEL MORE: Mr. 
Arthur De Vriendt, of St. Ansgar, 
Mitchell Co., Ia., who says his corn 
grown with AGRICO was worth about 
8¢ more a bu. than unfertilized corn. 
This paid for the AGRICO and the in- 
creased yield was so much clear profit. 








*7 for Fertilizer 


N his farm near Northwood, Ia., 
Congressman Gilbert N. 
Haugen, Chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, grew fertilized and un- 
fertilized potatoes side by side. He 
tells of the results in this letter: 


“On a 26-acre tract of potatoes, lo- 
cated on the Iowa and Minnesota 
state line, where an application of 300 
pounds of ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer to 
the acre was made, we harvested a 
crop of potatoes of excellent quality. 
The potatoes were smooth and ex- 
ceptionally large in size, yielding 
190 bushels to the acre. On the 
other hand, unfertilized potatoes in 
the same field yielded 115 bushels to 
the acre and graded mostly seconds. 
The use of 300 pounds of commercial 
plant food increased the yield ap- 
proximately 75 bushels to the acre. 


“In figuring the returns with pota- 
toes.selling at current prices of $1.40 
a bushel, an investment of $7.00 per 
acre im ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer re- 
turned approximately $105 per acre.” 
G. N. Haugen, Oct. 9, 1929. 


Clear Profit of $75 


Arthur De Vriendt, of St. Ansgar, Mit- 
chell Co., Ia., made an experiment on 


Pays °105 Extra 


corn, with similar results. He writes: 


“In my initial trial, I purchased % ton 
of ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer costing 
$18, which was applied on 10 acres 
of corn. The fertilized corn made a 
better stalk growth and matured a 
week to ten days earlier than the un- 
fertilized corn. The fertilized corn 
was worth about 8¢ a bu. more and 
this difference in quality more than 
paid for the cost of the fertilizer. This 
was only a part of my return, as the 
fertilized corn yielded 15 bu. more to 
the acre. The increased yield ob- 
tained from the ten acres of fertilized 
corn, made me a clear profit of $75. 


Last year, I compared AGRICO 
with other fertilizers and found it 
yielded 10 bu. more an acre. This 
year, I used AGRICO on all of my corn. 
$1.62 invested in AGRICO returned 
$13.20 an acre.” Arthur De Vriendt, 
Oct. 10, 1929. 


Facts like these prove that it pays, 
and pays well, to use AGRICO and the 
other “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. Use 
AGRICO this year; there is a brand for 
each crop. AGRICO contains extra 
plant foods that mean bigger yields, 
and better quality crops. See your 
nearest “AA QUALITY” Dealer and 
place your order now. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
1210 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Makers of ‘““AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 


AGRICO 
















(insert crop) 


» do not have 





a aes ee acres of.........+..+++++Without obligation, please have nearest dealer advise 


most profitable application rate per acre and quote prices of AGRICO for this acreage. 
Also send me your new Crop-Cost Blank and illustrated booklets on following crops.... 
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a fertilizer distributor. 
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YOU'RE FIRED, 


MR. WATER-THIN! 


GET OFF THIS FARMI 





out, Quaker State’s famous extra 
quart goes in! For Quaker State 
replaces ‘‘water-thin”? with rich, 
full-bodied lubricant. Quaker State 
gives you four full quarts of lubricant 
to the gallon—instead of three quarts 
and one of waste. So you really get 
an extra quart of lubrication. You 
get an oil so good it has become 
the world’s largest selling Penn- 


WHEN you fire Mr. Water-thin you 
save money. For that fellow never 
does anything but waste hard- 
earned cash. 

Who is this Mr. Water-thin? He’s 
the quart or more of thin, non-lubri- 
cating, fast-vaporizing oil that or- 





sylvania Oil. 

Quaker State is made entirely 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. Quaker State is so 


dinary refining leaves in every gallon 
of motor oil. It is so light-bodied, so 
useless in tractor, truck or passenger 
car that Quaker State engineers 
have nick-named it “water-thin.” 
And they throw it out! 

You find this stuff in every gallon 
of ordinary motor oil because ordi- 
mary refining can’t remove it. But 





free from impurities that it doesn’t 
require acid treatment in refining. 
That’s mighty important to you! 
For acids tend to destroy some of 
an oil’s oiliness. 

You'll get satisfaction and you'll 
save money if you standardize 
on Quaker State. For that extra 
quart of lubrication in every gallon 
of Quaker State means sweeter, 
smoother performance—and more 
service, better service, from trac- 
tor, truck and passenger car! 





Quaker State gets it out with a 
special process which has been de- 
veloped by Quaker State engineers 
—and installed in every one of 
Quaker State’s refineries, the most 
modern in the industry. 

And because “water-thin” goes 


THERE'S AN EXTRA QUART of LusricATION IN EVERY GALLON 


QUAKER. STATE 


' 
v 
TRADE-MARKS REG Us. PAT. OPP, 


MOTOR OIL 

























(SJenuine Interest Is What 


Makes 


Success 


Start Building a Fire Under Your Boiler 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


WANT to talk to the farm boys 
and girls this week, not about how 
to grow corn or feed hogs, but about 
getting interested. 


If you want to 
make a success 
of anything, 
there is nothing 
more important 
than being genu- 
inely interested. 
If you can only 
get interested, 
the meanest kind 
of work becomes 
a pleasure. Sup- 
pose you were 
twenty-one years of age and had the 
choce of a good eighty-acre farm or 
an attitude of mind which would 
make you genuinely interested in 
farming. Which would make you 
more money? 

Up in Minnesota, 166 farmers 
were asked why they started farm- 
ing. Of these, the thirty-five who 
started farming because they inher- 
ited a farm had an average labor in- 
come of $1,400. The other 131 had an 
average of $2,000. In other words, be- 
ing interested was worth $600 a year. 

If you inherit either money or a 
farm from, your 





other directions. Any genuine inter. 
est will take you out of your own lit. 
tle self and get you to thinking about 
the big world outside. And once you 
have taken one little step into the big 
world, it becomes easier to take more 
and more steps until you finally dis- 
cover that the whole world is made 

up of intensely interesting things. 
It will be a good plan for some of 
you to determine to get real good 
grades in your school work. You may 
not have as good a brain as many of 
the other children but, nevertheless, 
if you decide to become genuinely in- 
terested in school work, you can do 
unusual things. You will begin to 
think of your school work outside of 
school hours and will run across 
many things in your reading and in 
your talking with other people which 
will help you in your school work. 
Once you have decided to take a real 
interest, you will be surprised how 
rapidly you will improve. And don’t 
forget to spend ten minutes at night 
thinking over the school work of the 
day. Call to mind the things which 
you have learned during the day and 
also the things which you should 
have known, but which you failed to 
get. In the morn- 





parents, it is easy Su- 
for you to lie 
down and take 
things easy. The 
young man who 
starts out in life 
with no help from 
anyone else has 
to furnish his own 
driving power. He 
has to get inter- 
ested in what is 
going on about 
him and be on his 
toes every minute 
or he will be 


interesting 


Lessons in Agricultur 


Are you letting other folks 
cheat you? Do you believe them 
when they say there is nothing 
in this 
thing? Investigate the proposi- 
tion yourself; it may interest 
you very much. The fine thing 
about a genuine interest is that 
it makes work so much easier. 
For example, a man who likes 
farming is likely to be a good 
farmer. He has the interest to 
carry him into a worth-while in- 


ey ing just. before 
you get up, run 
over in your mind 
the things which 
you want to learn 
that day. Say to 
yourself, I am go- 


and that ’ ‘ 
ing to find out all 


I can today about 
such and such. 
You have 
learned by this 
time what won- 


derful things you 
can do with your 
muscles by taking 





dropped into the vestigation of his job. Of regular exercise. 
discard. Nothing course, young people have to By practice you 
in the way of cultivate taterest fa lines such can learn to chin 
money or farm as studies, athletics or club yourself ten times 
land can be given work, but they all produce the or even twenty 
to you which can sathe Yesult ta the onde. there times. By train- 
equal the driving ~ enjoyment of life. ing, you can learn 
power which you to run a mile in 
ean get from be- i asd five minutes or 


ing genuinely in- 

terested yourself. The most. impor- 
tant thing for your teacher, your fa- 
ther, your mother, and your minis- 
ter, is to find out. ways of making 
you genuinely interested. But no 
matter how hard they may try to 
bring this about, they will have no 
luck if you are not willing to coop- 
erate. Of course, there is some rea- 
son why you should not be interest- 
ed in everything which other people 
suggest to you. You, yourself, must 
make the decision as to which things 
are most worth while. The important 
thing is that. you should decide on 
something. If you are lazy, you must 
say to yourself, “I can and I will 
shake out of this.” When you decide 
on something you want to make a 
success of, you must think about it 
every night before you go to bed and 
again every morning just before you 
get up. Whenever you have a chance, 
read about it. Talk about it with 
folks who ought to know. 


Even Stamp Hobby Has Merit 


I know of boys who collect stamps 
who ask almost every person they 
meet whether they have old stamps 
or stamps from foreign countries. 
They write letters to people in for- 
eign countries and are continually 
thinking about schemes for getting 
more stamps. There are many better 
kinds of hobbies than stamp collect- 
ing, but boys who learn to get*inter- 
ested in stamp collecting will know 
how later on to tirn their interest in 





even less. So it is 
with the mind. Your will may be 
weak and your mind slow at the 
present time. Perhaps you are at the 
foot of your class in school. Never- 
theless, if you only want to strong 
enough, you can, by giving orders 
to your mind regularly every day, 
stir up such an interest in your 
heart that you will be surprised at 
what you can accomplish. 


Genuine Interest Necessary 


Sometimes in order to get really 
started, it is necessary for you to be- 
come thoroly disgusted with yourself. 
This is especially true of young folks 
around thirteen to eighteen years of 
age. Sometimes they dawdle along 
in a lazy, messy kind of way, making 
themselves, their parents and teach: 
ers thoroly disgusted. After things 
have gone along so far, it seems to 
be possible for a young person who 
finds himself in a mess of this kind 
to shake himself together and 53Y, 
“I have had enough of this kind of 
thing; I am going to get interested i 
something and make a ‘go’ of it.” 

There are a hundred million things 


in the world to get interested in It 
is possible for you to know more 
about some of these things than aly 


one else in the world. All that is ne 
essary is to get started and to keeP 
everlastingly at it. Water the subject 
of your interest with your continual 
attention and you will be astonished 
what beautiful flowers it will eve 


tually bring forth, 
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Little Stitches fo, Little Folks 


-and Now, 


You Can Make A 
Pretty Little Towel 


Dear Friends Who Like to Sew: 

How did you get along piecing quilt blocks? 
| hope you can make nice, fine, even “running” 
stitches now after using them on your quilt 
blocks, because this time I am going to tell you 
how to make some trimiming on a little towel 
with running stitch. But if they are used for 
trimming they must be very even, you know, 
or the towel would look better without them. 

I have a new stitch or two for you to learn, 
too. We're going to use them in this lesson. 
Just learning new stitches wouldn’t be so much 
fun, but if I tell you a way to use them to make 
something nice, it will be fun I am sure. Mother 
wants me to remember the names of all the 
stitches because then when I read or hear direc- 
tions for making things I will know what they 


mean when they say to use a certain kind of 
stitch. 
New stitches always go quite slow for me 


at first and seem a little hard, but if I practice 
on a piece of cloth till I can do it well then I 
can speed up pretty soon and am ready to really 


use it. 


ae 3 . “4 
Girls of Long Ago Had to Sew 

Do you know about the ‘‘samplers” that little 
girls used to make hundreds of years ago? They 
used to have a “stint” to do every day, too. You 
see, little girls HAD to sew then because almost 
all clothes at that time were home-made and 
they had special big a 
squares of cloth, usually Hemming Stitch 
linen, on which they ! ‘ ] 
had to make stitches ] : 
over and over again, so HY 2 
much every day. Some 
of these ‘‘samplers’’ 
were really beautiful 
because the stitches ili] 
were so perfect. Nowa- A | 
days, if anyone can find \ / 
a sampler that their a 
great, great, great grandmother made, it is a 
great treasure and mother says they have them 
framed and hang them up like a picture. 

Just the same I am glad we don’t have to sew 














‘ 





by 





A Towel for Guests to Use 


How about making a little towel? Let’s try 
one of the real small ones, just big enough for 
the guest who wants to wash her hands and 
would hate to use a whole big towel to dry her 
fingers once. I made a linen one in color. I 
chose yellow, but maybe you would like rose or 
blue or green or maybe orchid better. 

A piece of linen 10 or 12 inches wide and 20 
inches long will do for your towel. 

I wanted my towel to be perfectly straight 
and so I trimmed the edges right along a thread 
of the linen. 

Next I made the narrow hems along each 
side. To do this I turned the edge under one- 
quarter inch. Then I turned it again making a 
narrow hem only about one-quarter inch wide. 
Then I basted this hem in place with even basting 
stitches. 

I was ready then for a new stitch—the hem- 
ming stitch (shown on leit). I slipped the 
knot under the folded-in edge and then I put in 
my needle and caught up 
one or two .-threads of the 





cloth and then caught up 
one or two threads in the 
very edge of the hem. You 
see, we want to fasten down 
the hem with tiny stitches 





GAUGE 


LESSON NUMBER THREE 


book you have received a nice chart showing sizes 
of needles and thread to use with different ma- 
terials. A good rule in choosing thread is to 
take thread the same size as the threads of the 
material you are sewing. 


Measure the Hem witha Gauge 


When the hems were done along the sides of 
my: towel, I folded the wider hems that I wanted 
on each end, First I turned the edge under as 
before. The second turn I made one and one-half 
inches wide so I made a gauge out of pasteboard 
(as shown in the drawing) so I would have some- 
thing to measure my hem with to be sure it was 
just so wide all the way across the end. I made 
a notch in the pasteboard just the width from the 
edge that I wanted my hem to be. 

When my hem on the end was creased, I 
basted it and then I hemmed it down. I tried to 
make my stitches close and fine because I wanted 
them to last as long as the towel does. 

If this seems too easy for the older girls who 
can sew better than I can, they might like to 
put a colored linen hem on a white linen towel 
and embroider a design in the same color above 
the hem. Pillow slips with a colored hem are 
nice to match the color in your room. Then 
a little design above the hem makes them very 
fine. A set of sheet and pillow slips like this 
makes a wonderful gift for brides, mother says. 

Make a Pretty Design, Too 

I know you are wondering how you will use 
the running stitch for trimming. Here’s the way 
I did. I traced a design on my towel and then 
with a needleful of stranded embroidery floss I 
did the running stitch along the outline of the 
design. It really was pretty. Try it! 

Mother says @ 
very interesting trim- 
ming can be done by 
following out a sim- 
ple design, like an 
outline pattern with 
machine stitching 
done with a mercer- 
ized fast color thread 
and by using a coarse 
needle as the thread 
is heavy. This might 












that will not show, hardly 
any, on the right side. 

I can’t tell you exactly what size of needle 
and thread to use because your linen might be 
very fine or quite heavy. We use fine needles 





be something your 
mother would like to 
try. Tell her the 
mercerized thread is 











used in the machine needle and a rather coarse 











such a lot. I like to sew, but maybe I wouldn’t and thread for fine material and coarse ones for thread like No. 50 is used in the bobbin. The 
if I had to! heavier material. If you have ordered my scrap-_ stitch should be set quite long, too. 
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{ Betty’s Scrap Boo 


Containing the first lesson in sewing and a quilt pattern will be sent to you for 25 cents. 
Send your quarters to the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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| ayerbilt 


“B’ BATTERIES 


. « built in layers to save you money 


LOOK at the inside construction of Eveready Layerbilt “B” 
Batteries and you’ll know the reason why most farmers prefer 
them over the old-fashioned type of “B” battery. Eveready 
Layerbilt “B” Batteries contain unique, patented flat cells and 
these are packed together tightly, filling all available space. 
In the Layerbilt you get more “active material” (power-pro- 
ducing elements) than is possible in a battery of equal size 
made up of individual cylindrical cells. 


And these flat cells are not independent of each other, but 
interdependent. One cell rests on top of the other, with direct 
contact from cell to cell. This does away with 60 solderings 
and 29 fine wires, necessary to connect the cells in the ordi- 
nary type of “B” battery. You benefit, because the Eveready 
Layerbilt construction eliminates these 89 chances for trouble. 


Eveready Layerbilts come in two sizes — Medium Size No. 
485 and Large Size No. 486. Each of these will give their 
owner many more hours of service — hours that are more 
pleasant — service that is better and cheaper — than that 
which cylinder-type batteries give. 

Next time you buy “B” batteries insist that they are Ever- 
eady Layerbilts. Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries can be had 
at all local dealers, 


NEW WAY 


Here is the exclusive Eveready Layerbilt 

construction. Only five solderings and two 

broad connecting bands, all other connec- 

tions being made automatically. Waste 

space eliminated. Layerbilt construction is 
a patented Eveready feature. 


OLD WAY 


Here is the inside story about the ordinary 

45-volt “‘B’’ battery assembled of separate, 

individually sealed cells. There are 30 inde- 

pend cells, ted by 29 fine wires 

and 60 soldered ions—89 ch 

for trouble. Note the amount of space 
wasted between cells. 











NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. General O ffices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


Chicago Kansas City 





Baby Beef Profits and Losses 


Baby beef prices in March were a 
little better than in February, but 
they were low enough so that our 
chart continued to show a loss. 

Nine-hundred-pound fat steers mar- 
keted in March, 1931, were fattened 
on corn which cost 77.1 cents a 
bushel on the Chicago No. 2 basis. In 
an average of ten years it has re- 
quired the value of 54.9 bushels of 
such corn to convert a calf weighing 
400 pounds the preceding May into a 
900-pound medium fat steer for the 
March market. Last May a 400-pound 
calf cost $38.20. The total cost of a 
900-pound fat steer, therefore, was 
about $80.53. The selling price was 
$8.20 per hundred or $73.80 per head. 
This leaves a loss of $6.73 as com- 
pared with a loss of $7.33 in Febru- 
ary and a profit of $4.82 in Jan- 
uary. 


We do not expect the loss to be. 
come very much more serious than 
it now is, altho we do not expect 
much of an improvement in cattle 
prices during the next two or threg 
months. There seems to be a lot of 
calves on feed and a number of these 
will probably be coming to market 
during April, May and June. The 
real salvation of the steer feeder js 
the fact that corn prices are so rea. 
sonable. We are wondering if some 
of our readers who are planning to 
market their calves in moderate 
flesh during the early summer may 
not make more money by making 
them really fat for the late summer 
market. We believe this latter course 
will prove to be sound in case busi. 
ness conditions improve during the 
last. half of 1931 as so many people 
expect. 


BABY BEEF-CORN CHART 


Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn. 


Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in March averaged 
about $7.50 a hundred, or around 40 
cents a hundred higher than in Feb- 
ruary. Hogs are still a little lower, 
however, than in January, which is 
a thing that almost never happens. 

A price of $7.50 a hundred at Chi- 
cago in March is about equivalent. to 
46 cents for corn on Iowa: farms, 
Corn on most Iowa farms is selling 
5 or 10 cents a bushel higher than 
this and, therefore, hog men at the 
present time are just a little doubt- 
ful as to whether or not they are 
making money by feeding corn to 
hogs. 

The weighted price of Chicago No. 
2 corn fed into hogs marketed in 
March of. 1931 was 74.5 cents a 
bushel. As a ten-year average, hogs 
have sold in the month of March ata 
price equivalent to 12.4 bushels of 
such corn. The value of 12.4 bushels 
of 74.5-cent corn gives a cost of $9.24 
per hundred. The selling price was 
$7.50 per hundred, or there was a 
loss of about $1.74 per hundred, in 
March of 1931. This compares with 
a loss of $2.01 in February. 

There may be a little strengthen- 
ing in the prices during April, but 


there is danger of some weakness 
again during May and early June, 
and we do not expect any great 
strength in hog prices until July and 
August. At that time we would ex- 
pect the combination of short sup- 
plies and improving business condi- 
tions to put some real strength into 
the market. 





New Ideas in Ventilation 


The coming of electricity to a large 
number of farms is opening up 4 
field for new methods of ventilation. 
One-tenth horse-power motor is suffi- 
cient to drive small fans which suck 
the air out of buildings at the rate of 
2,000 to 3,000 cubic feet per minute 
Various devices are used to control 
the air movement so that the temper- 
ature of the barn is not lowered too 
greatly on very cold days. Devices 
of this sort sound more expensive 
than the old-fashioned methods of 
building flues, but actually they seem 
to be less expensive. The upkeep 
may be more but the original cost of 
installation seems to be less. We 
wonder if these new ventilation sys- 
tems may not be more effective. 


HOG-CORN CHART 


1918 1920 #921 1922 1923 1924 


1930 133! 


Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per hundredweight if the average 
farmer feeds his corn to hogs instead of sellimg it on the market. 
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TRACTOR 
IME 


NCE is enough to buy your trace 

tor. You won’t have to pay for it 

a second time in repair bills and wasted 

hours if your tractor is always properly 
lubricated. 

More often than not,engine ills are 
due to faulty lubrication. The correct 
oil applied at the right time is the best 
insurance you can have against undue 
wear. No wonder the farmers who have 
depended on Polarine for years insist 
that they can operate their tractors 
longer, without major adjustments, if 
they use Polarine. 


NEW POLARINE 
EVEN BETTER 


New Polarine is even better than the 
“old”. It is made by a new process of 
refining that gives a wholly distilled 
oil. No undistilled parts of the crude 

are added to give it body. 
New Polarine is a “‘purebred”’—it de- 
posits only half as much carbon as 
most oils. Test after test has 





shown this. Most instruction 
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SO-VIS “K” is made 
especially for kero- 
sene tractors. It lubri- 
cates thoroughly not 
only when first put 
into your crankcase, 
but right up to the 
time you drain it out, 
because Iso-Vis “K” 
resists dilution. 
Consequently, it pre- 
ventsmuch motor trou- 
ble and costly delays. 

















New Iso-Vis equals New Polarine in every way and 
besides will not thin out from dilution. Retail, 30c a quart 


books bear down on the im- 
portance of using an oil that 
forms little carbon. 


DEFIES HEAT 
AND COLD 


For 50 scorching hours, an 
engine at a temperature of 
300° F. (a special liquid was 
used in the cooling system) 
was operated on New Polar- 
ine. It wasn’t harmed in the 
least. This test certainly 


proved that New Polarine stands up 
under heat. 
On frosty mornings when you are 


ready to start, New Polarine is ready to 
go, too. It begins to flow the instant 
your engine turns over. You don’t have 
to baby your engine or the oil. Away 
you go without the least danger of 


harm to your tractor. 

Adding these qualities hasn’t in- 
creased the price a bit. New Polarine is 
still low in price. Get a quotation from 


the Standard Oil tank wagon driver. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 
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John Deere Cultivators - 


The John Deere NH is 
the two-row designed for 
checked corn. Combination 
gang and rig spacing provides 
quick, easy adaptability to 
all conditions. 

From the low seat of the 
NH you have a long view 
ahead—you can do _ good 
work because you see what 
you are doing. Pedal-con- 
trolled dodge enables you to 
follow crooked rows easily. 

With the master lever—a time- 
saving, labor-saving feature— 
you raise or lower all rigs with one 
sweep of your arm—no stops at 
the rowends. Handy tilting lever 
controls the “set and suck” of all 
shovels. 


Good performance. 
reasons why more 
other make. In 





interests you. Ask for booklet F| 


For the Corn Belt Farmer 


The John Deere ND is the 
two-row for the farmer who has 
listed, drilled or checked corn. 
Wide gang shift enables you to 
follow rows planted with a one- 
row planter or lister—a feature 
that means the easy adaptabil- 
ity of cost-reducing two-row 
performance even where rows 
vary in width, 


The ND has the time-saving 
advantages of the master lever, 
tilting lever and the wide, pedal- 
controlled dodge. 


 quict-adapenbiliey and long life are the big 
Deere Two- 
we J the John Deere at your dealer's or write to 


we are in use than any 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois, Hz, (akermation on the type that 


JOHN = DEERE 


MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








Horse limping? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years Absorbine has relieved hard- 
worked muscles and tendons—a quick 
help to reduce strain-swellings. Promptly 
eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hair 
or causes lay-ups. A great antiseptic for 
aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, sores, 
Any druggist—$2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 


Castrate This New Way-—Use 
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NEVERSLIP PULLEY 


‘Transmits more power, more capacity. Less belt wear; un 
affected by weather; no pulley covering ever required. 
lace your Serene pulleys witha NEVER 
SLIP. All sizes, $2.00 up. Money-back guarantee. Ask 
for NEVERSLIP Pulleys on ALL power machinery 
yoo buy. Write for free descriptive folder and prices. 


ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO, 
Ber i Milwaubee, Wisconsin 


Outlasts 


ordinary 
A Posts 


N 
ome You can set 
them and 
forget them’’ 


ASK YOUR RETAIL 
LUMBER DEALER 


Nationa! Lumber & 
Creosoting Company 


General Offices — TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 








LOW PRICED 
DYNAMITE 


For agricultural work and land clearing, Made 
from corn-——cannot give headaches or freeze 
Powerful and safer. Easy and pleasant to use. 
Sold direct or thru our dealers. Also, ditching 
and other dynamites. Complete stocks. Imme- 
diate shipments of the most complete line 

supplies in the middie west. a list 
dealer's name on request. 


S. R. BOWEN POWDER CO. 
Mason City, lowa 














lowa se B. Test O)bjectors 
Attend Hearing 


Turner Says Law Must Be Enforced 


By ARTHUR T. THOMPSON 


N EMBERS of the 

I Iowa house of 
representatives did 

not enact much leg- 

islation the  nine- 

teenth of March. In- 

stead they spent 

most of the day and 

half the night listen- 

ing to determined 

visitors whose call- 

ing cards read, “All 

We Want Is Justice; 

Make the T. B. Test 

Optional.” And _ be- 

fore the thing was 

over, the legislators 

took a good “talking- 

to” from a number of speakers who 
called them “hired men” and the 
“fellows we will watch next elec- 
tion.” 

Altogether there must have been 
around 2,000 persons, men and wom- 
en, in the delegation which swarmed 
into the lobbies of the Iowa capitol 
building that day. Most of them had 
come by special train from Cedar 
county and neighboring counties in 
eastern Iowa, but there were repre- 
sentatives from a dozen other coun- 
ties thruout the state, particularly 
from the vicinity of Mount Pleasant 
and Burlington. Overalls outnum- 
bered tailor-made pantaloons, but 
there seemed to be a number of faces 
that did not possess a ruddy, out-of- 
doors look. There were no pitchforks 
or shotguns in sight, much to the dis- 
appointment of curious bystanders. 
Except for small groups in heated 
conversation, everything was on an 
even keel. Nevertheless, there was a 
certain tenseness that seemed to fill 
the air; it made one feel as if—well, 
let anybody make a false move and 
there might be trouble. 

The house of representatives 
opened business as usual in the 
morning. The public hearing on the 
T. B. question ‘was scheduled for 7 
p. m. When more and more visitors 
milled into the assembly room to see 
how laws are made, and the conges- 
tion threatened to interfere with 
work, officials moved the hearing 
up to 1 p. m. Long before the lunch 
hour was over, standing room had 
vanished. Loudspeakers were _ in- 
stalled for the benefit of folks who 
had to be content with a position at 
the brass rail in the rotunda, 


Says Law Must Be Enforced 


There was a great commotion, ac- 
companied by many shouts and hand- 
claps, when Governor Dan Turner 
came on to talk. “What do you sup- 
pose he’ll say?” some said in hushed 
tones. They didn’t have to wait long. 
After a bit of review on the Cedar 
county opposition, the governor 
stated his stand in the following 
words: 

“There can be no selection or dif- 
ferentiation made in the laws that 
are to be enforced. The test of rep- 
resentative government is involved 
in this matter in Iowa and I ask you, 
as you cherish your own rights, that 
you aid me in carrying out the plain 
provisions of the law. I herewith 
guarantee that so far as it lies within 
my power your rights shall be main- 
tained, your lives and property pro- 
tected, and I ask the same considera- 
tion on your part for the rights of 
others.” 

J. W. Lenker, president. of the 
Farmers’ Protective Association and 
who had the major part in arranging 
the special train, was the first speak- 
er for the objectors’ delegation. 
“Some people have gotten the idea 
that this is a Farmers’ Union affair. 
It is not. The Grange, the Farm Bu- 
requ, the Farmers’ Union and men 


me Soe 


who don’t belong to any organization 
are all represented.” 

During the next four hours the 
house chamber echoed often with 
rounds of applause and thunderous 
handclaps. Each -speaker presented 
at least one approved viewpoint. 
Paul Moore, of Cedar county, farmer 
and Farmers’ Union organizer, was a 
particular favorite. 


Seven Reasons Are Given 


In the main, the speakers declared 
against the compulsory testing law, 
saying it is (1) unreliable because it 
does not pick out the animals badly 
infected with tuberculosis; (2) it is 
a graft perpetrated by the state for 
the benefit of veterinarians and the 
meat packers; (3) it is a damaging 
influence since it is blamed for ster- 
ility in cows, abortion and loss of 
calves and serious upsets in milk 
production; (4) it is impractical be. 
cause it is doubted that bovine tu 
berculosis can be transmitted to hu- 
mans; (5) misrepresentation and in- 
timidation were used in getting 
names on the petition in the cam- 
paign for testing work; (6) the read- 
ing of the test is entrusted to the 
judgment of one man, and, (7) men 
making the test do not always take 
necessary precautionary measures to 
prevent transmission. 

C. L. McKinnon, who represented 
objectors from Lee, Henry and Van 
Buren counties, charged that the test 
is “ruining herds” and that it does 
not get “the animals rotten with T. 
B.” He told of neighbors who have 
repeatedly-used the test and still get 
reactors. He vigorously denounced 
the practice of federal inspectors 
passing uninfected parts of 
carcasses as meat for human con- 
sumption. Yet. he also said, “I don't 
believe that there is a man here but 
would be ready to get rid of his cat- 
tle if he knew that they were really 
tubercular.” Mr. McKinnon assailed 
the former practice of packers pay: 
ing a premium of 10 cents a hundred 
for hogs coming direct from an ac 
credited tuberculosis-free area. “It 
was a tool of the packers to get cheaP 
meat and to tear down cooperative 
shipping associations,” he said. 

The cheering lasted for over 4 
minute when Paul Moore took the 
stand. He read letters from farmers 
who told of troubles laid to the T. B. 
test. and denounced the test as inac 
curate. “It has been proved that % 
B. will not pick out the cow rottel 
with T. B.,” Moore said, “but they 
are still experimenting with the poor 
busted farmer.” From a medical 
book quotstion, he read that “cont rol 
of tuberculosis will come only whet 
we begin to use preventive vaccille. 
The method of allowing indemnity 
condemned animals was assailed. 
(An indemnity of one-third of the 
difference between the estimated 
value and the salvage price, this it 
demnity not to exceed $50 on grades 
gnd $75 on purebreds, is paid by th? 
etate; a similar third not fo ex 
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entirely eliminated it. 


$35 on grades and $70 on purebreds 
is paid by the federal government.) 
“They pay you indemnity, but it 
comes out of the farmers’ pocket,” 
Moore declared. 

Leonard Simmer, representative 
from Wapello county, interjected dur- 
ing one interval with a challenge to 
the crowd for facts on the other side 
of the argument. “Surely Somebody 
thinks this test is all right or else 
seventy-some farmer members of the 
jast. legislature wouldn't have passed 
the law.” 

“They weren’t farmers!” the crowd 
said in chorus. 

“But the test is founded on facts,” 
Mr. Simmer shouted with a flourish 
of his tightened fist. 

The crowd moved in closer and 
men all over the room rose to their 
feet. It was a tense moment. A hun- 
dred tongues added to the din. The 
chairman whanged his gavel to good 
effect and the program went on. 
That was the nearest. the meeting 
came to outright disorder. 

Among the others who talked 
against the test were Bernard Flana- 
gan, Delaware county; Neal Schale- 
lamp, Sioux county; Jake Everman, 
of Burlington; Ennis Sterner, of Ba- 
tavia; Clarence Andeberg, of Paton; 
L. M. Utley, of New Hampton; L. M. 
Florence, of Burlington; C. F. McCor- 
mick, of Sutherland; Joe Peifer, 
Washington county; C. EB. R. Fuester, 
Ida county; Leo Harmeyer, Lee coun- 
ty; Donald Stone, Lucas county; H. 
F. Stahl, Poweshiek county; Hardin 
Exely, of Humeston; Miss Ida Rink, 
of Paton, secretary of the Farmers’ 
Protective Association; W. J. Scarf, 
of Henry county. 

Most of the speakers took occa- 
sion to mention the farmers’ finan- 
cial difficulties and to demand that 
the forty-fourth general assembly 
now'in session do something to bet- 
ter conditions. “Lower the taxes. 
Quit confiscating the farmer,” they 
said. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that an informal vote 
taken by William Schmedika, of 
Hardin county, on the county asses- 
sor bill brought forth a vigorous and 
unanimous negative vote. The as- 
sessor bill was frequently denounced 
by the speakers. 

Just what effect. the demonstration 
at the public hearing will have on 
the course the forty-fourth general 
assembly takes in handling the Da- 
vis bill is a matter for conjecture. 
Meanwhile the governor’s statement 
still stands and compulsory testing 
continues in other parts of Iowa. 





Clean Lots Mean Better 
Pigs 
(Continued from page 5) 

escape them. It appears that it. is the 
constant clean-up program that does 
the trick. Not once a year, or twice, 
but, once or even twice a month, ev- 
ery forkful 6f manure and litter is 
cleaned up from the Lubkeman hog 
yards. This method has done the 
business; at least, I saw no runts 
about. The 1929 fall pigs averaged 
277 pounds when sold in May, and 
the 1929 spring pigs sold in two lots 
that averaged 311 pounds in Novem- 
ber and 335 pounds in January, with 
no culls left over. In 1930, the twen- 
ty spring litters totaled 157 pigs. 

Each year, as I visit the men sug- 
gested for Master Farmer selections, 
a8 well as other good farmers in 
lowa, | am more and more impressed 
by the problems involved in raising 
hogs free of disease. A majority of 
them still suffer a serious cut in 
economy of production and profits 
because of filth diseases and hog flu. 

These Master Farmers have 
worked—each to meet his own needs 
—a program that has removed the 
Menace of filth diseases. As yet the 
flu problem remains unsolved with 
them, as with a majority of Iowa 
farmers who produce hogs in consid- 
erable numbers. Not one of these 
men reported heavy losses from flu 
and the secondary infection, pneumo- 
nia, but eight reported that their 
Profits have been reduced. Good 
feeding, good care and better hous- 
ing have reduced the loss, but not 





The FIFTH } 


Great Red Top Invention 
the New End, Gate and 
Corner Post 
The Only One That Drives 


Here it is, the first All-Drive Steel End, Gate and Corner 
Post—the most simply constructed and easiest to install 
—the only one that drives—and a Red Top. 


The corner has only three parts, the end only two. 
There is no complicated assembly, no multitude of loose 
ame to put together—just three members and two bolts 

or the corner—that’s all. 


You simply drive the upright member into the firm 
subsoil, bolt on the braces, drive home the brace plates 
and you are ready to stretch your wire. A one-man job 
easily done in a few minutes. There are no holes to dig— 
no water, stone or cement to haul and mix—no waiting 
for concrete to set. When you drive this new Red Top 
you’ve done it all. And what a fence it makes! 


Held firmly by the broad anchor and the sturdy braces, 
the New Red Top End, Gate and Corner Post will not 
frost heave, will not budge or loosen in any direction, 
will keep the fence from sagging, extend its useful life 
and outlast the best wire. 


This fifth Red Top Invention now brings the first All- 
Steel Fence that is really convenient and economical to 
build and absolutely practical and permanent. From 
these solid anchor posts, the wire and Red Top Line 
Posts form one great line of steel that, like a giant 
spring, withstands the push of stock and the shock of 
pushing, crowding animals. 


Let this year be the last in which you find fence corners 
heaved by frost or loosened by winter’s heavy load upon 
the wire. See this great, new invention at your Red Top 
Dealer’s. When you see it, you'll be impressed by its 
simplicity, its sturdy strength, and the ease with which 
it is driven. Then you’ll never spend another day digging 
holes, setting wood posts, messing with concrete, and 
losing time. This new Red Top is the greatest thing in 
fence posts since Red Top’s Studded Tee. 


The experimenting is all done. Red Top did that. 


Consult your Red Top Dealer, let him show you how 
much time and labor this new Red Top End, Gate and ! 
Corner Post will save you and at | 


the same time give you real, eco- y 
UU il 


nomical, convenient and prac- 
These 5 Red Top Inventions 


\ tical corners that last. Don’t fail N 
to see it before you buy your 
are your guarantee of lasting, 
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No. 1. The Red Top Studded Tee Post— 
It’s rail oop bo , dense, durable— 
guarantees strength and long life. 

The sang method of attaching 
the anchor plate to the post guaran- 
tees against any weakness, due to 








You simply drive the upright 





punching holes in the post at this 
vital point where all strains concen- 
trate, and insures firm anchorage in 
solid subsoil. 

The full-length, reinforcing rib— 
running from top to bottom—guaran- 
tees extra strength. 

The stud guarantees against rooting 
up or riding down the fence. 

No. 2. The Red Top Handy Fastener— 


Guarantees against the fence being 
pushed off the post, and makes fasten- 
ing up the fence an easy, one-man job. 

No. 3. The Red Top One-Man Driver— 
Guarantees easier, quicker, straighter 
driving. 

No. 4. The Red Top One-Man Puller— 
Guarantees quicker, easier pulling, 
when you wish to change fence lines. 

No. 5. The New Red Top DRIVE End, 

Gate and Corner Post— 

Guarantees an end, gate or corner post 
that will not budge, lift or frost heave, 
keeps the fence from sagging, and will 
stand immovable longer than the life 
of the best wire you can buy. 


GET THE BIGGEST VALUE YOUR MONEY CAN BUY 





4 STEEL 





You simply drive the brace 


DRIVE 
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RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY, Chicago, Ilinois 
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The Garden Show 








T’S really very simple to arrange 

your garden for a sequence of 
bloom if you consider the blooming 
season of each group of plants as be- 
ing a separate act in the Great Gar- 
den Show. 

Of course, you need no printed pro- 
gram to tell you that the bulbs will 
be the opening number. Mother Na- 
ture is most lavish with gay colored 
costumes and this first act. gives am- 
ple promise of the splendor that is 
to follow. The vivid little Crocuses 
and Snowdrops make the first brave 
start. The other bulbs then take 
courage and soon there are dazzling 
Jonquils and Daffodils, charming 
Narcissus and delightfully fragrant 
Hyacinths, as well as Scillas, Chio- 
nodoxas, Muscari and Fritillarias. 

The second act is devoted to the 
richly colored Tulips, for they will 
hold the stage for over a month. 
This act closes with the imperial 
Darwins, their massive’ shapely 
blooms nodding on long stems. 
Whether planted in solid 
beds and_ borders, or 
among the shrubbery, 
their intense colors in ev- 
ery shade except yellow 
and white create an im- 
pressive exhibition. As- 
sisting the Darwins are 
some hardy flowers— 

Bleeding Heart, yeum, 
Wallflower, Primula and 
Forget-Me-Not. 

Outstanding in the third 
act are the ever lovely 
Trises. Of course, the early bloomers 
of this family have already been 
seen in April when the Dwarf Pu- 
mila Irises have made their appear- 
ance in the rockery and in border 
edgings at the feet of the taller Ger- 
manica class. 

It is to the lovely “Fleur de Lis” of 
France (Iris Germanica) that this 
flower family owes its popularity. 
So fragile its beauty, so remarkable 
is its wide range of color, and so 
generous its array of bloom, that. it 
is often called the “Poor Man’s Or- 
chid.”” Altho this group is content to 
grow in most any location, it does its 
best in a sunny, well drained loca- 
tion, as its multitude of blossoms 
resulting from care in its culture 
will testify. 

Japanese Irises are by far the most 
gorgeous of the family. Their flat 
blooms are often ten to twelve 
inches across and imperially rich in 
coloring. If planted in rich soil and 
kept heavily watered every day for 
several weeks before they come into 
bloom, the results will be astonish- 
ing. Several other garden favorites 
occupy the stage with the Irises, 
namely, the Columbines, Oriental and 
Iceland Poppies, Anchusa, Painted 
Daisies and Blue Flax. 

The tall bearded Irises have not 
yet given their closing number be- 
fore the next act is ready to go on. 
Interest now turns to the magnifi- 
cence of Peonies, and their glorious 
display of bloom is a sight looked 
forward to each year. Peonies close- 
ly rival the Rose for they make the 
more pretentious show of bloom, are 
hardier and also more easily culti- 
vated. 

Act five has the Delphinium as its 
leading lady, with a chorus made up 
of Sweet Williams, Pinks, Valeriana, 
and Lupines. The superb shafts of 
Delphinium bloom in every imagina- 
ble tint and shade of blue, lavender 
and purple are the gardener’s joy for 
the first three weeks of June. After 
the first breathless interest in these 
extraordinary flowers has been some- 
what lessened, other favorites are 


noticed in this scene—Foxgloves, 
1aillardias, Coreopsis, Canterbury 
Bells, Scabiosa—and, of course, the 
charming Roses. 

Hollyhocks bloom in early July, 
and with the Shasta Daisies, Platyco- 
don, Stokesia, Physostegia and Achil- 
lea the Pearl make up the next act. 
Not only are Hollyhocks available in 
single and double varieties, but in a 
new fringed type whose large flow- 
ers have finely curled _and fringed 
petals. 

The finest of midsummer flowers, 
the Phlox, also comes into bloom 
about this time, and if they are judi- 
ciously pinched back and faded flow- 
ers removed, a constant succession 
of bloom may be had until frost. 
Hardy Sweet Peas, Baby’s Breath, Ti- 
ger Lilies and Golden Glow contrib- 
ute their share of color to this act. 

As the closing feature of this gar- 
den show there are the Asters with 
their myriads of sparkling blooms, 
and the sturdy Chrysanthemums in 

the single, double and pom- 
pon types. Jack Frost 
Tings down the curtain 
amid the rainbow colors 
of the ’Mums, and another 
garden show is over until 
spring comes again. 
* Such a display of bloom 
does not. result from an in- 
different selection and 
grouping of the plants. 
The stage must be care- 
fully set before any of tha 
acts are to appear, or there 
will be only spasmodic flares of 
bloom during the season. Make your 
plans now to enjoy your outdoor liv- 
ing room this summer, brightened 
with the radiant loveliness of color- 
ful flowers—not just now and then, 
but thruout the entire season. 


Jean’s Motive 

H, DEAR, I’m awfully late with 

my garden,” mother said as she 
leaned back wearily. “Those seeds 
have to be planted in the morning 
and you've got to stick at that corn 
planting. The trouble is, I have to 
wash tomorrow. How’ll I manage 
after workin’ in the garden? If there 
was only some one to help with those 
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clothes, but there just isn’t any- 
body.” 

This all made a deep impression 
on Jean. She was so sorry that moth- 
er was tired. Maybe she could help. 
She slipped out to the back porch, 
unobserved, for mother was_ skim- 
ming the milk down cellar, gathered 
up all the soiled clothes lying on the 
porch and put them in a tub—white 
table linen, bright red prints, the 
men’s overalls and socks—a jumbled 
mess. She managed to 
pull the tub under the 
cistern pump and 
filled it with cold 
water. 

It was dark when 
Mrs. Bowman came 
up, the baby was cry- 
ing and the dishes had 
to be washed; so she 
did not. notice the tub. 

Next morning she 

found a good part of 

her washing in a tub 

of red water. Mother's 

heart sank at the sight 

of her best tablecloth 

and napkins (there 

had been company for 

Sunday dinner) all pink from the red 
dye and soiled from the men’s work 
clothes. 

Jean came tiptoeing downstairs. 
How surprised mother would be to 
find she had helped with the wash- 
ing. But when the distraught mother 
caught sight of her and remembered 
the tubful of pink clothes it was the 
last straw. She grabbed Jean and a 
willow whip she kept behind a pic- 
ture, usually for effect. “I'll teach 
you to leave my clothes alone,” she 
cried, and whipped the child unmer- 
cifully. 

Jean knew nothing of her mother's 
vexations or the damage done the 
clothes, only that she was whipped 
when her only thought had been to 
help mother. Screaming with pain 
and rage, she ran back upstairs and 
crawled under the bed. 

“Come to breakfast, Jean!” yelled 
Martha. There was no answer. Mar- 
tha tried to pull her out but she 
would not come. Jean heard her 
mother talking at the table, “that aw- 
ful mess of dirty pink clothes. Be- 
sides all the extra work of trying to 
get them clean, my best linens will 
be ruined.’ Jean crept farther into 
the corner. 

It was time for school. To get 
Jean, the bed had to be pulled out. 
She fought against having her face 
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“Snip! Snip! 
new Betty quilts. 

“Who are the Betty girls?” 
this time. There are over 


Betty. We hope 


learning to sew from Betty's new 


Snip!” sing the busy scissors of the Little Betty 
girls as they snip out gay bits of cloth and stitch away on their 


you ask. 
thirteen 
and Iowa Homestead Little Betty girls who learned to cook with 
before long there 


Oh, surely you know by 
thousand Wallaces’ Farmer 
will be as many little girls 
scrapbook, 





The new scrapbook is the second of the Betty series, and will 


include lessons in sewing for small girls. 
and they include 
patterns, doll dress patterns, a little apron—in fact, almost every- 
thing that a small girl would like 
ter learned to cook by becoming interested in Betty's 
interested in seeing that she 
“Little 

bright blue cover and sells for 


planned by Betty's mother, 


you'll be 
called, 
with a 


then I'm sure 
Betty's Sewing Book, 
The scrapbook comes 
twenty-five cents. 





Address your letters to Betty, in care of Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, lowa, 
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washed and dress changed. She 
lagged behind, going in late. The us- 
ually bright and responsive child sat 
sullenly quiet or buried her head in 
her arms and wept quietly. She had 
had no breakfast. She refused to re- 
cite. “Hold out your hand,” the 
teacher commanded, and hit it with 
a ruler. 

“What’s the matter with Jean?” 
she inquired of Martha at recess. 

“Oh, mamma whipped her because 

she made the washin’ 
all pink,’’ Martha re- 
plied glibly. The chil- 
dren laughed and 
shamed her with their 
fingers. 
At home they could 
not seem to forget it. 
When anyone got a 
pink napkin or hand- 
kerchief, there was 
laughter as well as 
jokes and lengthy ex- 
planations to com- 
pany. Poor little Jean. 
This was like pouring 
acid on a burn. She 
assumed a don't-care 
attitude, hated Mar- 
tha and annoyed her mother. During 
the summer, things went from bad to 
worse. When school opened, mother 
said, “I expect the new teacher won't 
be able to do anything with you, 
Jean.” But they had an unusual 
teacher that fall, a neighbor’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Isabel Vincent, who had re- 
signed from a fine kindergarten po- 
sition because of a nervous break- 
down. She had taken this country 
school to recuperate at home. She 
sensed something wrong with Jean 
and gladly accepted Mrs. Bowman's 
invitation for supper. 

The blessing was no sooner asked 
than mother began, ‘‘Now you'll won- 
der why we have a pink table- 
cloth———” The family all laughed. 
Jean’s eyes filled. She left. the table. 
After supper, the teacher got mother 
out on the lawn alone. “I’m very 
much interested in your story about 
Jean. Why did she put the clothes 
in the tub? Was it just for mischief?” 

“Oh, no; I guess she was trying to 
help me. I remember complaining 
about having to wash without help.” 

“Was she always disobedient and 
troublesome?” 

“Why, no; up to this time she had 
been the most sweet-tempered and 
helpful of all my children. I don't 
know what got into her all at once.” 

Then the teacher, a student of 
child psychology, asked more ques- 
tions. Mother began ‘to glimpse 
things from Jean’s standpoint. 

“It looks as tho Jean’s 
started with the washing incident,” 
said Miss Vincent. “You are uninten- 
tionally, but surely, making her 
queer. She feels mistreated and that 
you have been unjust.” 

“Oh, I see it all now,” exclaimed 
the conscience-stricken mother. 
“How can I unde the wrong?” 

“It won't be easy,” the teacher re- 
plied. “We'll have to think this out 
carefully. But it can be done.” 

Next Sunday a strange minister 
preached in Pleasant. View church. 
He took dinner with the Bowmans. 
Martha started apologizing for the 
pink tablecloth but mother stopped 
her abruptly. “Never mind, Martha, 
this tablecloth is precious to me. It 
reminds me of Jean’s thoughtfulness 
and of her unselfish willingness t0 
help.” 

Jean, sitting beside mother, had 
stiffened in anger when Martha be- 
gan. Now she looked up in astonish- 
ment; but mother gave her a reas- 
suring pat and smile. “Eat your dil- 
ner, dear.” 

Little Jean did not comprehend the 
great. change in her emotional life. 
She only knew that she was happy 
for mother loved her.—Janette Ste 
enson Murray. 
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Cookery Corner 


Vegetable Salad 


1 cup of shredded cabbage 

1 cup of shredded carrots 

1 cup of grated cream cheese 
1 cup of chopped pimentoes 
Salt to taste 


Mix with mayonnaise, sprinkle 
with grated cheese and dash paprika 
over the top. This recipe serves 
eight —Mrs. Edward G. Holker, Clin- 
ton County, Missouri. 


Baked Beans 


If you keep a suppy of canned 
navy beans on your storage shelves, 
the following recipe makes a splen- 
did addition to a company dinner. 
The navy beans may be cold packed, 
and processed in your pressure cook- 
er. It is no trick at all to can four or 
five quarts at. a time and they make 
a splendid addition to the emergency 
shelf. 

1 quart of beans, cooked tender 
3 or 4 slices of bacon, diced 

4% cup of brown sugar 

14 teaspoon of mustard 

14 teaspoon of cinnamon 

Salt and pepper to taste 

1 cup of tomato catsup 


Put the beans in a casserole or 
bean pot, with the diced bacon. Stir 
in the sugar, mustard, cinnamon, salt 
and the pepper. Pour the catsup over 
all and bake until brown. Long bak- 
ing improves the flavor. More liquid 
may be needed. After supplying 
baked beans for picnics and lunches, 
my recipe has been greatly in de- 
mand.—Mrs. V. E. R., Pocahontas 
County, lowa. 


Marble Cake 


Iam sending to Cookery Corner a 
recipe for a marble cake which, it is 
claimed, is 100 years old. 


Dark Part— 
% cup of water 
1 cup of sugar 
12 cup of molasses 
4 egg yolks 
2 cups of flour 
% teaspoon of salt 
1 teaspoon of soda 
14 teaspoon each of nutmeg, 
cinnamon and cloves 
% cup of sour milk 


For the dark part, cream the but- 
ter and the sugar, add the molasses 
and mix well. Sift the dry ingredi- 
ents and add alternately with the 
Sour milk. Last, add the well beaten 
egg yolks. 


White Part— 
cup of butter 
1 cup of sugar 
2 cups of flour 
2 teaspoons of baking powder 
6 teaspoon of salt 
up of milk 
4 egg whites 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
In mixing the white part of the 
cake, cream the butter, adding the 
Sugar gradually while creaming. Sift 
the dry ingredients together and add 
to the first mixture alternately with 
the milk, beating thoroly after each 


a 





If you want a dollar—send us 
your most successful recipes. For 
| €ach recipe that we print we will 
boy one dollar. Your Cookery 
Corner contribution may be the 
very recipe some other country 
woman is wanting. Address your 
recipes to the Cookery Corner 
Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead, Des Moines, Ia. 











addition. Last, fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites and the vanilla. 

Into an oiled loaf cake pan pour 
irregularly, first a bit of white mix- 
ture and then the dark, to resemble 
marble. Bake in a moderate oven 
about an hour.—Ruth Quinlan, Wash- 
ington County, Nebraska. 


Sponge Cake 

6 eggs 

1 cup of sugar 

% cup of water 

1 cup of sifted cake flour 

1 teaspoon of lemon extract 

Add the water to the sugar and 

cook until the syrup threads. Beat 
the egg whites until stiff, add the 
syrup to the egg whites and beat five 
minutes. Next add the well beaten 
yolks of the eggs. Fold in the sifted 
flour and last the extract. Bake one 
hour in a slow oven.—Mrs. H. W. 
Kretschmar, Muscatine County, Iowa. 


Chocolate Frosting 


2 squares of chocolate 
2 tablespoons of butter 
Confectioners’ sugar 
3 tablespoons of hot cream 
% teaspoon of vanilla 
Melt chocolate, add the butter and 
the hot cream. Stir in the confection- 
ers’ sugar gradually, until the mix- 
ture is of the right consistency to 
spread. Add flavoring. 


Emergency Cake 

Put, the following ingredients to- 
gether in sifter: One cup of unsifted 
flour, one cup of sugar, one teaspoon 
of baking powder, one-fourth tea- 
spoon of salt. Sift. Break two eggs 
into a cup and fill with milk. Com- 
bine the mixtures, add one-fourth of 
a cup of melted butter, beat a mo- 
ment, flavor and bake in muffin 
pans. 


Children Need Gardens 

ORE than anyone else the garden 

enthusiast. is at heart a child, 
and the child who has garden-lovers 
for parents has an advantage over 
his playmates. Let the three, four 
and five-year-old share in the delight 
of poring over the brightly colored 
seed catalogs with father, and go 
thru the fascinating and instructive 
process of garden planning and plant- 
ing. 

Not only does the preliminary gar- 
dening with the seed catalog teach 
the child the names and forms of 
flowers, but it gives him the advan- 
tage of a common interest with his 
father. Later in the spring he should 
be given his own little plot in the 
yard, to cultivate and plant, weed 
and water as his own. The younger 
child may need help in doing this, 
and will have to be taught to distin- 
guish between flowers and weeds. 
He may lose interest during the in- 
terval between planting and sprout- 
ing, and if this happens he should 
not. be driven to the work or it will 
become a chore instead of a pleasure. 

Sunny hours in the open, contact 
with the earth and with green things 
growing, wholesome exercise with 
development of responsibility and in- 
itiative, are only a few of the bene- 
fits which the smal child may get 
from his own garden. Picking and 
arranging the flowers affords much 
pleasure, and is one means of devel- 
oping appreciation of color, feeling 
for beauty and grace, and control of 
his muscles. 











It’s no wonder 


that Hills Bros Coffee has 
such a marvelous, full-bodied 
flavor... the rare blend is 


roasted evenly . 





HILLS BROS. COFFEE is 
roasted a little at a time. 
Here’s what happens. Every 
berry is roasted evenly—to 
that exact degree which pro- 
duces a matchless uniform fla- 
vor in every pound. Control 
such as you exercise in cook- 
ing food in small quantities. 

It is impossible to achieve 
such uniformity when coffee 
is roasted in bulk—the com- 
mon way. Even with watchful 
care the roast of each lot will 
vary. That’s why Hills Bros. 


| invented and patented that 


i continuously 


a little ata 
time 








unique, never-varying proce 
ess—Controlled Roasting. 

When you buy Hills Bros. 
Coffee it is always fresh be- 
cause it is packed in vacuum, 
By this process, air, which 
destroys the flavor of coffee, 
is taken out of the can and 
kept out. Coffee does not stay 
fresh in ordinary cans, even 
if air-tight. 

Grocers everywhere sell 
Hills Bros. Coffee. Ask for it 
by name and look for the 
Arab—the trade-mark—on 
the can. 


©1938 


HILLS BROS COFFEE 


HILLS BROS. COFFEE, INC. 


617 Washington Avenue, N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NEW IGELESS REFRIGERATOR 


OPERATES WITHOUT ELECTRICITY 


No outside connection of any kind— 


oil heat supplies its power 
apply, involving 
ch time and 
kpense, now 
re a thing 

the past. 
e cubes, so 


The unrestricted refrigerator ts 
here at last. It requires no clec 
tricity or outside connection of a 
kind, and has no moving parts 
to get out of order paug 

Oil heat supplies 
and therefore the c 
of constant “iceless 


restricted to the 
of a ewe few. 


No electricity" 

-onnection of any 

s needed with this refrigerator 
Long trips to sources of ice 


Cold and ice uma 
little kerosene flame 


iw 6 in the limebiding of health, 
now is available to all homes. 


N° MATTER where you live, Superfex, the Unrestricted Refrigerator, 


will bring to you all the benefits of modern “iceless” refrigeration. 
it is the first and only modern refrigerator that is self-contained —no 
outside connection of any kind—no electricity —oil heat supplies its cold. 


Three years’ service has proved the economy, the convenience, and the 
dependability of this marvelous refrigerator. A Superfex gives a whole week 
of constant refrigeration for about as little as the cost of 50 pounds of ice. 


Women marvel at the savings of Superfex. How it keeps left-overs and 
saves cooking time! How fresh it keeps meats and other foods! How 
easy it is to prepare meals that are more varied, appetizing, and 
wholesome! The steps and time it saves! Fewer trips to markets—no 
tiresome trudging to cellar, cave, or other makeshift for food preservation. 


And how the family prizes the delicious frozen desserts and ice cubes .... 
available only with modern “iceless” refrigeration. 
Light It and Leave It 


A small quantity of kerosene* supplies the cold for Superfex ....no 
machinery, nothing to get out of order. Each evening just “light it and 
leave it”...the enclosed burners operate a short time and go out automatically. 


Beautifully built of durable sheet steel, heavily insulated; interior finished in 
glass-like porcelain enamel, easy to keep clean, sanitary. Choice of sizes. 
Easy terms if desired. 


Send coupon today for detailed information; learn whatusers say. No obligation. 
* Also made with burners for gas. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


SUPERFEX 


THE Ocf burning. REFRIGERATOR 


SS PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPAN VY Sx 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Refrigeration Div.,7810 -A Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send booklets telling about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators and pleased users. 
(For information on Superfex Oil-Burning Milk Chillers for dairy farms, check here (_]) 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


——_——— 











The Prodigal Son 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 12, 1931. Luke, 15. 
Printed—Luke, 15:11-24.) 

“And he said, A certain man had 
two sons: (12) and the younger of 
them said to his father, Father, give 
me the portion of thy substance that 
falleth to me. And he divided unto 
them his living. (13) And not many 
days after, the younger son gathered 
all together and took his journey inte 
a far country; and there he wasted 
his substance with riotous living. 
(14) And when he 
had spent all, there 


4 


———d 


some education and not enough work. 
becomes dissatisfied with his home 
and its comforts, and thinks, no 
doubt, like many another farm pov 
that if he had money he could make 
money; and that, if his father would 
only “start” him, he could soon make 
his own way in the world. His father. 
seeing how thoroly dissatisfied his 
son is, decides to let him have his 
way and learn better in the only way 
most boys ever learn anything, 
namely, by practical experience. He 
therefore, sorrowfully we have no 
doubt, divided between the two boys 
his living, the voun- 
ger, under the Jew. 





arose a mighty fam- we 
ine in that country; 
and he began to be 
in want. (15) And he 
went and joined him- 
self to one of the 
citizens of that coun- 
try; and he sent him 
into his fields to 
feed swine. (16) And 
he would fain have 
filled his belly with 
the husks that the 
swine did eat: and 
no man gave unto 
him. (17) But when 
he came to himself 
he said, How many 
hired servants of my 
father’s have bread 
enough and to spare, 
and I perish here ae 
with hunger! (18) I D 

will arise and go to 
my father, and will 


they were 


son text. 


The expositions of the Sab- 
bath School Lessons are as 
made 
“Uncle Henry,”’ 
slight changes as 
are occasionally made neces- 
sary by additions to the les- 


ish law, getting the 
third of the portion 
that. would fall to the 
two boys, the older 
getting a double por. 
tion. 

The boy, in his 
anxiety to see some- 
thing of the world, 
does not tarry long 
about home, for “not 
many days after, the 
young son gathered 
all together, and took 
his journey into a 
far county.” Hay- 
ing none of the home 
restraints or home 
associations, he does 
what most young 
men do who leave 
good homes because 
they are dissatisfied 
with comforts they 
never earned, runs 


originally 
except 





say unto him, Fa- oe 

ther, I have sinned 

against heaven, and in thy sight: 
(19) I am no more worthy to be 
called thy son; make me as one of 
thy hired servants. (20) And he 
arose, and came to his father. But 
while he was yet afar off, his father 
saw him, and was moved with com- 
passion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him. (21) And the 
son said unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight: I am no more worthy to be 
called thy son. (22) But the father 
said to his servants, Bring forth 
quickly the best. robe, and put it on 
him, and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet: (23) and bring the 
fatted calf, and kil it, and Jet us eat, 
and make merry, (24) this my son 
was dead, and is alive again; he was 
lost and is found. And they began 
to be merry.” 


In the other two parables uttered 
to the scribes and Pharisees in the 
presence of publicans and sinners 
who thronged about Him, Jesus de- 
picts the character of two classes 
among these publicans and sinners, 
and the joy in heaven over their re- 
pentance. The two-:classes are: First, 
those that sin thru ignorance, stupid- 
ity, or lack of good, common sense, 
like the silly sheep; second, those 
who thru the force of circumstances, 
or carelessness, or neglect of others, 
have been defiled, like the lost coin. 
In this lesson Jesus describes the 
thoughtless, reckless sinner who 
starts out in the course of sin not 
with deliberate intent. and purpose, 
but without regard to consequences; 
and also the joy of the father over 
his return, thus showing to the self- 
righteous folk why He deals so ten- 
derly with those whom they despise. 

In one sense the attempt to explain 
this parable is like that of gilding re- 
fined gold. Nevertheless, it is per- 
missible to point out some of its 
many striking beauties and suggest 
their present application. 

This Jewish farm home is one of 
great wealth and comfort, with serv- 
ants in plenty, and bounteous fare, a 
kind and indulgent father, and an 
elder and a younger son. The 
younger son, like so many boys with 


> thru his money, 
“wasted his sub- 
stance in riotous living,” or, as the 
older son, who seems to have kept 
tab on the young man, said, “de- 
voured his living with harlots.”’ 
The young man who starts out 
with unearned money and aims to 
drown the recollections of home, the 
memory of a father’s counsel, a moth- 
er’s prayers, the family altar, the 
Sabbath and the sanctuary, has al- 
ways plenty of friends while his 
money lasts, but none so friendless 
as he when the last dollar is gone. 
Then come hard times, which have 
happened periodically ever since the 
world stood; a mighty famine arose 
in that strange land, and this young 
man, heir to an estate, this child of 
luxury, is soon on his uppers. He is 
even yet too proud to go home and 
tell of his hard experience, and, 
therefore, joins himself to “one of 
the citizens of that country,” perhaps 
a boon companion in the days of his 
prosperity. And this citizen of that 
strange country, without the slight- 
est regard for his birth and breeding, 
but as a mark of his contempt, sends 
him to do the kind of work most dis- 
gusting to a Jew, to feed his hogs. 
His wages were of the lowest; evi 
dently not enough to keep body and 
soul together, and he would gladly 
have eaten, and doubtless did eat, of 
the carob pods used only for hog and 
cattle feed in that. country except by 
the poorest of the poor; but no man 
gave him anything better. 


And this hard experience finally 
brought him “to himself.” Before 
him in his lonely vigils there arose 
the memory of the comforts of his 
father’s house, the love and peace 
that reigned there, and then he came 
to a fixed resolution: “I will arise 
and go to my father, and say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am n0 
more worthy to be called thy son, 
make me as one of thy hired serv 
ants.” 

At the bottom there were two good 
things about this young man. He 
was willing to work if he had to. He 
was not. a thief nor a tramp, and 
when he resolved to go to his father, 
he put. that resolution into execution, 
and without delay. At his coming, 
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M°CORMICK’S 


Steele's Tavern, Virginia, 1831 A. D. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


HIS year International Har- 
oS eee 
Reaper Centennial, rounding out 
a century of service to both Agri- 
culture and Industry. This year we 
retrace the history of a world-wide 
organization of manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and service, peering back 
through generations to the Virginia 
blacksmith shop where Cyrus Hall 
McCormick created a machine to reap 
grain and so released men from bondage 


to the soil. 
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One Hundred Years—only a handful of 


industrial enterprises in the western world 
can trace a lineage so far! For America is 
young: she has reared herself magnifi- 
cently on a foundation that was incredibly 
primitive in 1831. This forefather of In- 
ternational Harvester concerned himself 
with the first basic need of human exist- 
ence, and therein lay his inevitable renown. 

Before McCormick, the sons of men 
toiled with the reaping hook, the seythe, 
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COMES TO THE 





toiled in the ages before. The need of bread 
chained all humanity to the land—the vital 
need of bread held in abeyance the genius 
of the race. Then came the man of vision 
with the most fundamental of inventions 
— McCormick, with his Reaper, a strange 
device with which one man could do the 
work of many men in the harvest fields. 


And with that invention a new magic 
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began to stir the pulses of the 
young republic. 

The specter of hunger vanished 
from the land. The frontier of 
civilization moved boldly westward 
into the wilderness. Towns grew 
into cities along the seaboard and 
new towns bloomed upon the plains, 
and men and women, inspired by their 
emancipation, began building the structure 
of American Industry that has amazed the 
world. 

One Hundred Years! 


in human affairs, but only the threshold 


\ venerable span 


to new accomplishments when the torch of 
achievement is passed from man to man 
and from generation to generation. The 
torch kindled by Cyrus Hall McCormick 
at his forge fire in Virginia is held high 
today. The old spirit, grounded in tradi- 
tions of progress and service, is ever re- 
newed. Young blood and new enthusiasms 
in this International Harvester organiza- 
tion pledge themselves to the service of 


modern times and 





and the cradle. pre- a 
> 1831 °* CENTENNIAL OF THE MCCORMICK REAPER «- 1931 4 


cisely as they had 





to the future. 
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The stylish Bodies by Fisher for the new Oldsmo- 
bile Six provide exceptional strength and durability 
together with an unusual number of luxury features. 


Fisher composite wood-and-steel construction 
constitutes the strongest type of body ever 
devised for a motor car. Staunch frames of tough 
hardwood and strong steel panels—bow-and- 
slat type roof construction—these assure a body 
that will retain its fine appearance and give 
maximum comfort, safety and value throughout 
a long period of use. 
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The Fisher adjustable driver's seat moves (1) forward and back 
rough a range of three inches to accommodate the individual 
driver. Easy and convenient adjustment—merely turn the acces- 
sible handle (2). Here is an assurance of genuine comfort. Look 
for it and insist on it in any car you examine. 





Bodies by Fisher for 


Oldsmobile 
have Comfort...Safety...and Value 


Oldsmobile Bodies by Fisher have comfortable, 
form-fitting cushions built upon an entirely new 
type of springs—the Fisher adjustable driver’s seat 
—the Fisher non-glare, vision-ventilating wind- 
shield—insulation against noise and weather. More- 
over, these new bodies are handsome—roomy— 
beautifully upholstered in rich, long-wearing fabrics. 


You can obtain these Fisher features in Olds- 
mobile’s price field only in the Oldsmobile Six. For 
Oldsmobile is one of the General Motors cars —the 
only cars with Body by Fisher. 































































FISHER BODY CORPORATION ’ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 
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Real Comfort for Every Driver 


dazzling reflections. 





Front Pillar and Nen-Glare VV Windshield 


You find (1) a staunch pillar running from sill to roof with one- 
piece steel pillar cover—no possibility of weakness or leaks. The 
non-glare windshield (2) makes night driving safer by eliminating 
And (3) complete and instant control of 
ventilation. Examine these exclusive Fisher features. 
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WS 
Staunch Hardwood Body Frame 


Strong, tough hardwoods, reinforced with metal braces, make up 
the staunch framework of Oldsmobile Bodies by Fisher. This 
construction explains their great strength, resiliency, durability 
quiet and easy-riding comfort. Acquaint yourself fully with this con- 
struction... insist on getting the value which Fisher bodies assure. 
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The Chevrolet Giash 


For truly economical transportation 
—the new Chevrolet Six 





Now, with the new Chevrolet Six it is 











possible for everybody to drive a qual- 





ity car and enjoy the satisfaction of truly economical 
transportation. The new Chevrolet Six is bigger and 
better in every way; yet it is one of the lowest priced 
cars you can buy. Its gasoline and oil economy is 
unsurpassed, yet it gives you all the smoothness, power 


and speed of a six-cylinder fifty-horsepower motor. And 


with a chassis improved and reinforced throughout— 


longer, stronger frame; more durable clutch; smoother, 
longer-lived transmission; sturdier front axle; more 
rugged cylinder block—the new Chevrolet Six will serve 
with a minimum of upkeep expense. Truly economical 
transportation—and with it the comfort, convenience 
and beauty of roomier, sturdier Fisher Bodies. This is 
what Chevrolet is offering in a quality car priced well 


within the reach of every buyer—a remarkable new 


value that no careful purchaser can afford to disregard. 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


It°s wise to choose a Six 


New Low Prices—Roadster, $475; Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), $495; Phaeton, $510; Standard Coupe, $535; Coach, $545; 


Standard Five-Window Coupe, $545; Sport Coupe (with rumble seat), $575; Five-Passenger Coupe, $595; Convertible Cabriolet, $615; 


Standard Sedan, $635; Special Sedan, $650; Landau Phaeton, $650. Special Equipment Extra. Chevrolet Trucks . . 


Product of General Motors. 


- $355 to $695. 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Bake this one MONDAY 
Apricot Upside Down Cake 


\ recipe Miracle Cake 
(See basic recipe below) 
% tablespoon butter 






44 Cup sugar 
18 apricot halves, 
canned or fresh 







Melt butter in loaf pan (9 x 5 inches) or in an 8-inch 
iron skillet. Add sugar. Stir until melted. On this ar- 
range apricot halves. Pour cake batter over contents 
of pan. Bake in moderate oven (325° F.)* then in- 
crease heat slightly (375° F )and bake 25 minutes 
longer. Cool 5 minutes: then loosen cake from sides 
of pan. Turn upside down on dish with apricots on 
top.Add whippedcream, if desired,and serve atonce 
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Bake this one WEDNESDAY 
Hot Spiced Cottage Pudding 


1 


























2 teaspoon cloves 
‘2 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 


14 recipe Miracle Cake 
(See basic recipe below) 
2% tablespoons molasses 


Add molasses and spices to cake batter and beat 
well. Turn at once into greased loaf pan (9 x 5 
inches) and store in refrigerator, keeping pan 
closely covered with damp cloth and waxed paper 
until pudding is to be baked. Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 45 minutes. Serve at once with raisin sauce. 


, 
fe 
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4% cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
444 teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
14 teaspoon salt 


© 1931, 


G. F. CORP, 









Bake this one TUESDAY 


Pineapple Torte 


\% recipe Miracle Cake 2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
(See basic recipe below) Aslices pineapple, diced, 
% cup sugar or 1! cups grated 


Turn batter at once into greased 9-inch layer pan 
Store in refrigerator, keeping pan closely covered 
with damp cloth and waxed paper. When cake is to 
be baked, beat sugar thoroughly into egg whites, 
pile lightly on cake batter, and bake in moderate 
oven (325° F.) 45 minutes. Just before serving, 
cover with diced or grated pineapple, and with 
whipped cream, if desired. 
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Bake this one THURSDAY 
Mocha Cake 


% recipe Miracle Cake 
(See basic recipe below) 
Mocha frosting 


Turn batter at once into greased 9-inch layer pan. 
Store in refrigerator, keeping pan closely covered 
with damp cloth and waxed paper until cake is to 
be baked. Bake in moderate oven (375° F.) for 20 
minutes, ot until done. When cold, cut cake into 
halves and pur together with Mocha frosting 
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Miracle Cake 
1 cup burter or other shortening 112 cups milk 
2 cups sugar 
4 eggs, well beaten 


2 teaspoons vanilla 
(All measurements are level) 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, 
add sugar gradually, and cream together until light and fluffy. Add eggs and mix well. Add flour, alternately 
with milk, a smal] amount ata time. Beat after each addition until smooth. Add vanilla. The batter is now 
ready to divide into four equal parts. With one fourth, make the Apricot Upside Down Cake to be served 
that day. Then turn the remaining batter into three pans as directed in each of the above recipes. Cover each 
pan closely with a damp cloth and waxed paper and store in refrigerator until ready to bake 


CALUMET -— 


The Double-Acting Baking Powder 
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Four days’ desserts 


OU? 
ng job! 


That's what Calumet’s 


IMAGINE the convenience! The time- 
saving! In one mixing job, you can 
prepare batter for as much as four 
days’ baking. Each day you bake a 
different dessert and know that last or 
first—every one will be a masterpiece! 

Why can you do this with Calumet 
Baking Powder and get such unfail- 
ing perfection? Such delicious, un- 
usually fine results—even after batter 
has stood four days? 


Sure success! Here's why! 
Because Calumet acts twice. It acts 
first in the mixing bowl. But the 
second action waits—it stays in re- 
serve until you put the batter into 
the oven. Then the second action 
begins and continues the leavening. 
Up!...up!...it keeps raising the 
batter and holds it high and light. 
Your cake bakes beautifully — per- 
fectly—even though you may not be 
able to regulate your oven tempera- 
ture with utmost accuracy. 

At the left are four fascinating des- 
serts that use this new baking idea. 
Mix the basic recipe—Miracle Cake. 
Then follow the easy directions. 
Divide the batter equally into four 
pans—bake the first at once—cover 
each of the other three with damp 
cloths and waxed paper—store in 
the refrigerator—bake them as de- 
scribed—one triumph a day! 


Pure! Economical! 
All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome 
ingredients. But not all are alike in 
their action nor in the amount that 
should be used. And not all will give 
you equally fine results in your bak- 
ing. Calumet is scientifically made 
of exactly the right ingredients, in 
exactly the right proportions to 
produce perfect leavening action— 


Double-Action! 


can do for you 


To-day, get Calumet. Try it. See f 
yourself why Calumet is the larges 
selling baking powder in the wor! 
Remember, use no more than one lev< 
teaspoon of Calumet to each cup « 
sifted flour. This is the usual Calum« 
proportion and should be followe 
for best results—a splendid econom, 
which the perfect efficiency of Cal 
met’s leavening action makes possi- 
ble! .. . Mail coupon for the new 
Calumet Baking Book—full of delighr- 
ful easy recipes. Calumet is a product 
of General Foods Corporation. 


LOOK! LOOK! 
SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION 


1s* ACTION 


2"° ACTION 





Make this test —Sce for yourself 


howCalumet Baking Powder acts tw: 
to make your baking better. Put two 
level teaspoons of Calumet into a 
glass, add two teaspoons of water, 
stir rapidly five times and remove the 
spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will rise 
slowly, half filling the glass. This is 
Calumet’s first action—the action that 
Calumet specially provides to take 
place in the mixing bowl. 

After the mixture has entirely stop- 
ped rising, stand the glass in a pan of 
hot water on the stove. In a moment 
a second rising will start and con- 
tinue until the mixture reaches the 
top of the glass. This is Calumet's 
second action—the action that Calumet 
holds in reserve to take place in t! 
heat of your oven. Make this test t 
day. SeeCalumet’s Double-Act 
which protects your baking fr 
failure. 





Name 


FREE! 


MARION JANE PARKER, ¢ /o General Foods, Battle Creek, Mu 


THIS NEW BAKING BOOK 


Gav. <4 


Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Bc 
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Fill in complerely—print name and address 
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the father rushed forth to meet him, 
with such @ wealth of love and affec- 
tion that the boy could not finish his 
speech by asking the place of a hire- 
ling. And the father restored him to 
sonship without conditions. 

Three things marked the wealthy 
young Jew in his home: the robe, the 
ring and the sandals. These, you will 
notice, are not_given him to put on 
himself, but given the servants to 
put on him. For the father will thus 
clearly indicate in the sight of all 
the servants that the wanderer, not- 
withstanding all his sins and sor- 
rows and his present defilement and 
condemnation, is to be placed on a 
complete footing of sonship and enti- 
tled to all the privileges of the 
family. 

What did Jesus mean by this, thé 
most beautiful of al His parables, if, 
indeed, we may be permitted to say 
that one is more complete than an- 
other? Manifestly, He intended to 
show these religious people that 
while they were despising Him be- 
cause He ate with publicans and sin- 
ners, the Father in heaven welcomes 
even the willful and deliberate sin- 
ner, when he comes to himself and 
repents of his transgressions and 
seeks to lead a new life. . 

As to the older brother, it is 
scarcely possible for us not to have 
some sympathy for him in his con- 
tention. He had been a good boy, had 
stayed at home, and had been a good 
worker, something which the good 
farmer always appreciates. 

Noble and fatherly is the parental 
answer. He recognizes the worth of 
his elder son. He is with him and 
enjoys his fellowship all the time. 
“Thou art ever with me.” His proper 
rights are not to be invaded: “All 
that I have is thine.” The youngest 
son has had his share—under the 
Jewish law half as much as the elder 


brother—and has lost it. The prop- 
erty is gone; but of far more value 
than the property, the man has been 
found. He had been counted dead, 
was morally dead; now he is alive 
again and is with us. Money was 
well lost, if in losing it the man was 
found. It is therefore meet that we 
should make merry and be glad; for 
this, my son (notwithstanding all 
his folly, he is still my son) is alive 
again; he was lost and is found. 

Jesus would thus have all the 
world understand that much as He 
values the correct outward life, He 
puts as high a value on the sincere 
humility, the gratitude and love of 
the truly penitent sinner. The youn- 
ger son, I take it, represents the 
thoughtless, conceited, inexperienced 
person, whether man or woman, who 
for lack of fixed principles and 
knowledge of the world and the con- 
sequences of evil, plunges into a 
fast life, determined to have a good 
time while it lasts; but not being 
wholly bad, he comes to himself at 
last. 

The older son represents, in our 
judgment, not what many commenta- 
tors believe, the Jewish people; but 
the man, whether Jew or Gentile, of 
absolutely correct life, whose stead- 
iness of life has been largely due to 
lack of impulsiveness or of tempta- 
tion, who prides himself on his abso- 
lutely correct. deportment, and is un- 
able to appreciate the temptations to 
which men differently constituted 
are subjected. Like the father in the 
parable, Jesus appreciates the man 
of correct outward deportment, of 
regular life, of industrious habits, 
and steady going; but He none the 
dess appreciates the man who, hav- 


ing once seen the error of his ways, 


sincerely repents and endeavors to 
make the most of the yet available 
future. 
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TYLE No. 219 has been designed 
for sizes 14 to 20, or thirty-six 
and thirty-eight inches bust measure. 
Size 16 requires four and one-fourth 
yards of forty-inch: material. The 
dress is decidedly youthful and, made 
sleeveless, would be especially at- 
oo if sheer summer fabrics are 
us 
The costume slip, style No! 183, 
comes designed for sizes 16 to 20 
years, thirty-six to forty-two inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
énd Seven-eighths yards of thirty- 
tine-inch material. If lace banding is 
used, three and one-half yards are 
Tequired, 
The smart jumper dress, style No. 





211, is designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. The four-year-old size requires 
two and one-eighth yards of thirty- 
six-inch material for the dress and 
bloomers, with one and one-eighth 
yards of thirty-six-inch material for 
the blouse. 

Jumpers for grown-ups are just as 
smart as they are for the tiny tots. 
You will find style No. 187 is very 
practical for sport wear. It comes de- 
signed for sizes 12 to 20 years, thir- 
ty-six and thirty-eight inches bust 
measure. Size 16 requires three 
yards of forty-inch material for the 
dress and the hat, with two yards of 
thirty-six-inch contrasting material 
for the blouse. 














Pata!! Patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
§ ‘ern Department for 12 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). The New 
Pring Fashion Book may also be had for 12 cents. 

















Omen 


who buy wisely ) 





OMEN who appreciate the many modern short- 

W cuts that save labor in the home, consider 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes one of the most satisfactory 
foods they can buy. 


Costing only a few cents a package. No trouble to 
prepare. Always ready to serve. Delicious for meals 
and between meals. No wonder Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
are the world’s most popular ready-to-eat cereal. 


Have Kellogg’s for breakfast, lunch, children’s 
suppers, bedtime snacks. Extra-crisp and easy to digest. 
Serve with milk or cream—and add bananas or honey. 
Delicious with home-canned fruits. 


Naturally, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are imitated. But 
wise buyers put the name Kellogg on their grocery lists 
because they know that imitations never equal the won- 
derful flavor and extra value of genuine Kellogg's. 


Oven-fresh at all grocers. Look for the red-and- 
green package. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


The world’s most popular ready-to-eat cereal—and a real farm product. It 

takes a whole year's bumper crop from 700 acres of corn to supply just one 

day’s demand for Kellogg's. About 2,500,000 quarts of milk and cream 
are used daily. And tons of orchard fruits. 


You'll enjoy Kellogg's Slumber Music, broadcast over wyz and associated stations of the 
N. B. C. every Sunday evening at 10.30 E. S. T. Also xrt Los Angeles, komo Seattle at 
10.00, and koa Denver at 10.30. 
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\ NX 
The SUNSHINE VITAMIN 
is only part of this 


story. @ Mothers everywhere know Vitamin D as 


a big factor in the proper development 
of bones and teeth, providing calcium 
and phosphate are present in the body. 


And calcium, say medical authorities, 
is the element most likely to be missing 
in the average American diet. 


There are several good sources of food 
calcium. Milk is the richest. And yet 
Rumford Baking Powder is so rich in 
calcium in the form of phosphate, that 
two Rumford biscuits contain as much 
as a large glass of milk. 


Buy Rumford today and give your family 
the advantages of this healthful all-phos- 
phate powder. Give your baking the 
advantages of its perfect Two-to-One 
leavening action. 


RUMFORD 


ALL- PHOSPHATE 


= BAKING POWDER 


SBTHE TWO-TO-ONE LEAVENER 
THE RUMFORD COMPANY, Executive Offices, RUMFORD, R. 1. 


\T WO-TO-ONE TWO-TO-ONE TWO-TO-ONE TWO-TO-ONE 











When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read their 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


MODERN 
HOMES at 


WHOLESALE PRICES! 


Choose from 100 prize designs 
or let us design a home to suit you. 
suburban 





fuel cost; hardwood floors through- 
out; colorful kitchens; linen closets; 
medicine cases; phone nooks; clothes 
chutes; built-in conveniences! 

Plan-Cut gives you a stronger, age 
defying house, 

We furnish specified materials of 
highest quality, machine-sawed, 
notched and ready for exact 
fitting on the job. Saves 
30% in labor and 18% 
lumber waste, Saves 2940 
hand-saw cuts, Free archi- 
tecture, You get easy to 
follow plans instruc- 
tions. Home builders have 
saved $1000 and up. 

Learn about our whole 
sale mills-to-yon prices, ar- 
chitectural service, staunch 
construction and guarantee 
of satisfaction. Before you 
buy or build, write 


The Culver--7 Rooms, Bath 
Send for Lowest Prices in 10 Years 























HOME 
PLANS 
Send Coupon 


- Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
1557 Gordon St., Davenport, Ia. 
Please send me Catalogs. I am in- 

terested in: [) Homes 
(C0 Garages 


Summer Cottages 
a Poultry Houses [) Remodeling 











100 





these examples 
of our values. 


2. up 960 te < 
Modern Dinettes, Kitchen Cases. 
$15.10 $17.40 up 


Gordon-VanTine 


World's Largest Specialisis in Home Building Since 1865 




















Country Air 


HEN we lived on Puget sound, 

February was my favorite 
month because of the almost daily 
miracle of sunrise against mountain 
peaks that were freshly covered with 
snow. You know, in the mountains it 
is the dawn light or sunset against, 
not over, mountain peaks that is 
loveliest. I hope if you go on the 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead trip this year you may see the 
sunset against Mt. Rainier from a 
boat on Puget sound or from Point 
Defiance park in Tacoma. 


F YOU'VE seen a mountain sunrise 
you know what I mean. Mere 
words can’t tell you the loveliness 
we used to see each morning as from 
sleeping-porch, kitchen or dining- 
room we watched the miraculous 
march of dawn light as the sun’s 
rays slanted over the edge of the 
world from high peaks to sea level. 
Dressing and breakfast. were casual 
accompaniments to the exquisite 
daily creation of a Mighty Artist. It 
was a rare experience to watch the 
dawn flush on snow-clad peaks deep- 
en and glow as the sun’s days 
touched them. Then, from our own 
lower altitude where it was still “be- 
fore sun-up,” we thrilled with de- 
light as we watched morning creep 
down the snow covered slopes into 
gigantic chasms (appearing as mere 
shadows on the mountain side), 
across the jagged timber line (light- 
ing the somber forest), down to the 
shore line across the sound, over the 
gray blue glassiness of the water 
(glorifying an occasional early fish- 
ing boat or an inbound steamer due 
to dock early in Seattle), and down 
to the very water’s edge on our own 
shore where the battered old wharf 
and shingle mill smokestacks etched 
themselves against the water. 


i 
UT even as we watched dawn on 


its rosy march to our very door 
the Mighty Artist had begun to gen- 
tly draw a soft and delicate cloud 
curtain over the distant mountain 
peaks, 


PRING comes like that. Gently, 
leaf by leaf, bird by bird and 
bud by bud. We couldn’t stand the 
sudden ecstasy of spring complete. 
Getting on in years seems to have 
its compensations. Spring is one of 
them. Let poets prattle of it as they 
will, our earlier years almost com- 
pletely miss the rarest beauty of re- 
current spring in the spiritual signifi- 
cance of rebirth and resurrection. In 
our earliest years we’re shallow and 
callow thru no fault of our own, to 
be sure. But how can we know the 
rich experience of hope reborn if 
we've never passed thru any winter 
of hope despoiled? 


"M GLAD I live in a climate where 
the coming of spring can be an 
event of mystery and miraculous con- 
trast. Surely the farm woman who 
finds life on an Iowa farm a monot- 
onous existence must either be blind 
—or a Californian. 


“For better a late spring 
Than a perpetual summer in a land 
Where growth continues from the 
very bark 
Unscaled by any solstice of that sun 
That set its tips to budding.” 





By 
A FARM 
WOMAN 


N° long ago a young friend began 
meeting the history of the earth 
as a fascinating science thru his high 
school course. It was all immensely 
interesting, but after reading “The 
Earth for Sam,” he said, “I don’t see 
how to believe both this and the Bi- 
ble.” My young friend, it isn’t so ir. 
reconcilable as it seems when we un- 
derstand that the Genesis story is 
the beautiful explanation that early 
people put upon the mystery of the 
earth. Then we knew in part, now 
we know more fully and as chapter 
after chapter of the details of God's 
mighty plan is unfolded to us, we 
can’t help having a clearer faith in 
the great Intelligence that creates 
with such ageless patience and wis- 
dom. It is then we begin to under. 
stand God is infinite. 


Everybody’s Say-So 
N THE issue of February 28, Mrs. 
A. B. C. wrote of attending a pow- 
erful drama which she termed as 
“purely a sex story” that was lifted 
out of the vulgar class by the av- 
thor’s “beautiful phrasing and care- 
ful choosing of words.” Mrs. A. B. 
C. said that the change in viewpoint 
between our grandmothers’ day and 
modern times was as great as the 
change between the ox-cart and the 
high-powered airplane. Her letter 
brought forth several interesting 
comments, three of which we are re 
printing. 


Please may I answer Mrs. A. 
B. C., of Clark county, Illinois? 
She certainly has sidetracked 
her heaven-bent vehicle of which 
she spoke and has headed for 
the slough. After she saw the 
vulgar actors, she ordered the 
play in book form for her family. 
Then she asks the question, “Are 
times getting better or worse 
since our grandmothers’ day?” 
Would her dear old mother do as 
she did? No! much less adver- 
tise it—Mrs. G. C., Wapello 
County, Iowa. 


Here is a letter from a modern 
grandmother who has struggled to 
keep pace with her children and 
grandchildren: 


I promised myself long ago 
that I would “keep up” with my 
children—that I’d read the things 
they read, know the people they 
knew and, as nearly as possible, 
be able to talk about the things 
they talked about. 


I grew up in the littlegirls- 
should-be-seen-and-not-heard age. 
The past twenty years have seen 
as great a change in my own 
viewpoint as Mrs. A. B. C. claims 
there has been in others. I, t00, 
saw the same drama of which 
you spoke, Mrs. A. B. C. (“The 
Strange Interlude,” was it not?) 
While I didn’t enjoy it, I’m sure, 
as much as she did, still the tie 
between my daughter and myself 
is much closer because I’ve made 
myself become open-minded 
about such things. I think it is 
harder for an older person to ac 
cept this modern viewpoint (I’ve 
been shocked a great many times 
when I’ve remained silent), but 
it seems to be a natural view 


point for my children and I'm 
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glad that I’ve made myself ac- 
cept it. 

I glory in your spunk, Mrs. A. 
B. C. I’m sure you'll be able to 
handle such modern problems as 
confront you in the raising of 
your family.—Grandmother. 


So much for grandmother. I won- 
der if you agree with her? Or, will 
you agree with this letter written by 
a school teacher of Wapello county, 
Iowa? After all, it’s merely a case 
of shall we take the children out 
and expose them to the mumps and 
measles and have it over with, or 
shall we keep them at home and try 
to avoid contagion? 


Weill you let a school teacher 
have a voice in this column? It 
made my heart ache to read Mrs. 
A. B. C.’s letter. We get the 
farm paper in our school. The 
children are so anxious to read 
the paper that they speak for it 
first, a week ahead. Can I, as a 
school teacher, do justice to my 
little folks in allowing them to 
read the paper when it contains 
such vulgar pieces? I should say 
not! I would not feel that Iwasa 
fit pattern for my pupils if I 
went to those places. I was also 
surprised that, after seeing the 
vulgar play, Mrs. A. B. C. should 
bring it home to her-children by 
sending for the book. How any 
mother can set such an example 
before her own children is more 
than I can see. 

Should not the parents be 
more interested in the child's 
welfare than the teacher? Let 
us try to make our schools clean 
channels for the youth of our 
country. What do you say?—A 
School Teacher, Wapello County, 
Iowa. 

And now you have them—the let- 
ters. Some do and some do not. agree 
with Mrs. A. B. C. I wonder if you 
do, or if you agree with the first and 
the third letter in thinking that Mrs. 
A. B. C. was wrong. 

Of course, the question isn't 
whether Mrs. A. B. C. should or 
should not have attended the play. 
Rather, it’s a case of whether mod- 
ern mothers should or should not ex- 
pose their children to modern prob- 
lems. Everybody's Say-So will be 
glad to know what you think about it. 

Incidentally, I'd like to know what 
the readers think about the Every- 
body’s Say-So column. Thus far we 
have left the column open to your 
opinions and have tried to print your 
opinions, not. the editor’s. I’d like to 
see the column continue this plan. 
Would you? I'd like to have each 
of you feel perfectly free to express 
your own opinion. I hope we may 
,have many opinions in answer to 
Mrs, A. B. C.’s letter.—E. B. 


For Better Beets 

HOSE who are wise in food val- 

ues regard the beet tops as more 
important than the roots. The leaves, 
if in good condition, should always 
be used for greens. There is a leaf 
miner which sometimes attacks the 
leaves and renders them unfit for 
food. It burrows within the leaf, 
and its presence is usualy indicated 
by areas of dead tissue. 

To have beets always in the best 
condition, it is necessary to make 
several plantings at intervals of 
about three weeks. For early beets, 
plant Crosby’s Egyptian from a relia- 
ble seedsman. Bassano is an early 
variety of high quality, but because 
it has not much color it is not popu- 
lar. For the main crop, Detroit Dark 
Red is the most popular variety. 

Beets need good rich soil, well sup- 
plied with moisture. The ones that 
have good growing conditions and 
come quickly are most tender and 
flavorsome. Any checking of the 
growth may result in stringiness and 
a strong taste. 

Plant beets early, as soon as the 
ground is in good condition, about 
three-quarters of an inch deep. Thin 
to a three or four inch spacing in 
the row. Rows may be as close to- 
gether as fifteen inches for hand hoe 
or wheel hoe cultivation. 


You select only 
the best ears for 
seed... protect 
the seed against disease 


How carefully you select your seed corn to get the most perfect seed! 
Yet this benefit is partially lost if you plant your seed without treating 
and leave it to be destroyed by disease. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has gone on record by recom- 
mending the use of good corn seed disinfectants. It is a wise investment. 
There are several good seed disinfectants, but science has created a 
super corn seed disinfectant. Field tests in many states have shown 
increased yields over other good disinfectants. 

Other super advantages of Barbak | 11 are its free- 
running qualities that will not slow up the planting 
rate. It protects the plant through the seedling 
stage. Barbak-treated corn seed will not rot in 
cold, damp ground, thus permitting earlier plant- 
ing. See your dealer and make your own tests of 
this super corn seed disinfectant. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES CO., INC. 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











SUPER CORN SEED DISINFECTANT 
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Build 
A Beautiful Home 
Economically 


, <a construction of DenI- 


son Matt-Faced Tile, you will have 
a home of permanence and beauty, 
weather-resisting, fire-safe and practi- 
cally indestructible. All the attractive- 
ness of face brick in the popular rich 
color tones, which last as long as the wall 
itself. Moderate in cost to build and al- 
most no upkeep or repair expense for 


Denilson Matt-Faced Tile 


Tests made at the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Minnesota State University show a sav- 
ing of two to three tons of coal a year in an 
ordinary six-room house with eight-inch walls of 
DenIson H-Shaped Tile compared with walls of 
ordinary flat-bed tile. Insulated mortar joints and 
offset webs of patented DenIson Tile cause this 
saving. Save lathing cost, too. Apply plaster 
directly to walls—it will not sweat, frost or crack, 
Let your local dealer tell you about it. 


[MASON CITY BRICK & TILE CO. 
224 Denison Bldg. Mason City, lowa 


Send me without obligation FREE BOOK, “Beautiful 
Homes,” and information regarding DenIson Matt-Faced 





FREE BOOK 


“Beautiful Homes” contains 


valuable information and 


suggestions, Send coupon Tile and Hollow Tile construction for the following: 
for a copy. (1 Residence O Barn ( Poultry House 0 Silo 
() Garage 0 Hoghouse C) Drain Tile 
ais sic deeandabebilins dadiae Bk ee eee jenaeaan dee 
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ultimate consumer. 


of time. 





Why 


livestock prices are 


not higher 


THE true function of Armour and Company or any 
other packing house is to act as a manufacturing and 
marketing channel for the producer. 

We don’t decide how much meat shall be eaten or 
what price can be paid for it. Only the final consumer 
does that. We simply reflect her decisions. 

We can only pay the producer on the basis of 
what she will pay. If we paid him more we’d soon be 
out of business. If we offered him less he wouldn’t 
sell to us, and we’d soon be out of business again. 

It has been demonstrated again and again in every 
commodity that prices, like water, always find their 
own level—and that level is set, not by the producer, 
not by the processor or marketer, but only by the 


We appreciate the fact that the producer must 
have his cost plus a reasonable profit over a period 
Otherwise he will not furnish us with a 
continuous and adequate supply of livestock. We are 
interested in seeing him thrive. 

To that end Armour and Company is always alert 
to cheaper and better ways of manufacturing and mar- 
keting. We court the consumer continually with 
finer products in more convenient forms. We con- 
stantly seek new uses for by-products. 

This is in keeping with our policy of — 

Bettér values to customers 


Better markets for producers 
Better earnings through efficiency, 


+ hho 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR anc COMPANY 
U.S.A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N. B. C. Central standard time 8.30 P.M.-9 P.M. 


President 























Packer- 
Muicher 


0 mulch. 
ndersoil ed firmly. No air- 
main. THEN—seed sprouts quickly, 
heavier . Tractor or horse 
wn. 1 to 4 sections. Trailer sections easily 
. May be operated with plow. Help- 
ful after planting. 

WRITE! Gr oar tops Seal WS Wi 

L.H.Katelman Co., Dept.132 Council Bluffs, lowa 





Bloodless Castration 


Safe Convenient 


Only $s 9 50 


on 
bot vat . Bend heck P Os rA 2 
ship ©. 0. D. or I RK kK k A 
FID) LABORATORIES, Inc. 
834 Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





for More" 


Machine quickly({{ 
pays for itself, gets 
more wool from same 
sheep—saves time—machine 
sheared wool grades higher. 


10% rae) ble tA 
More Wool | 


The Stewart No. 9 Ball-Bearing 
Hand Power Shearing Machine 
is strong and sturdy. P 
Makes a quick and easy job 
of shearing. Guaranteed 
satisfaction or money back. 
$24 at your dealer's or send 
us $2 and we'll ship from here. 

y balance on arrival. 


Write For FREE Catalo 

Tells all about Stewart ch ing and Shearin, 

Machines from $14 up. Alo complete line o: 
tric and Engine Driven Machines. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5582 Roosevelt Road hicago 
«World's Largest Makers of Shearing Machines 

















A BETTER WAY 
pecrmcgeri PUT UP 


ef, quicker method of put- 

ting up hay sent to any tractor 

owner who feeds 20 tons of hay or 
more per year. Write Feed Service Dept., 
Papec Machine Co., Shortsville, N. Y. 


FREE 








Safety bull pen and shelter on the Matt Birker farm, in Benton county, Iowa 


THE DAIRY 


A Safe Pen for Bulls 


With a program set up for 1931 for 
dairymen in the state to eliminate 
accidents which often result fatally 
from the handling of herd sires, and 
the desire on the part of the state 
association to encourage the keeping 
of good sires until their actual worth 
is known, comes the need on the part 
of most dairymen of having some 
sort of pen for sires. 

One of the members of Benton 
County Cow Test Association No. 1, 
Matt Birker, who lives northeast of 
Vinton, recently built a satisfactory 
bull pen, worthy of the consideration 
of every farmer that has a good bull 
to keep. 

The site selected, near the main 
barn, is on well drained land, and is 
south and west of a new windbreak. 
Three or four trees in the enclosure 
insure shade in summer. The north 
side of the pen is made of solid 
boards for windbreak. The pen is 
forty by fifty feet in size and has 
the shelter house inside. The latter 
is twelve by fourteen feet in size and 
has an open door to the south. It 
also has a door to the outside lots. 
A large gate enables the operator to 
drive in the pen with spreader to 
clean up when necessary. A breeding 
stanchion is built at the gate en- 
trance and is so arranged that the 
farmer need never enter the pen. 

The pen itself is rather novel in 
that it was built of discarded refrig- 
erator pipes from the local creamery. 
These were bought cheaply from the 
junk yard. With the aid of a blow 
torch and a large amount of perse- 
verance, these pipes were straight- 
ened out and hung on large hooks 
on native posts. The hooks were 
forged into shape by the blacksmith 
and run clear thru the posts. These 
posts are about a foot in diameter 
and stand about six feet above the 
ground. They are set eight feet apart 
and six rows of the steel pipes are 
fastened to them at evenly spaced in- 
tervals. While this pen with cement 
foundation probably costs more than 
some might want to invest, yet the 
main features can be copied. 


Effect of Grass Vitamins 
on Milk 


The stage of maturity at which 
hays are cut or grasses are pastured 
may govern their vitamin content 
and may be reflected in the vitamin 
content of milk, according to studies 
made by C. H. Hunt and W. E. 
Krauss, nutrition specialists at the 
Ohio experiment station. It is well 
known that the protein content of 
grasses depends upon the age of the 
plants; in this study it. was shown 
that the vitamin content of grasses 
may also be influenced by their stage 
of maturity. 

The amounts of vitamins B and G 
in the milk of cows that had been in 
the barn all winter were determined 
and compared with the amounts of 
the same vitamins in milk from the 
same cows after they had been on 
pasture for successive periods. Sam- 
ples of pasture grass were taken at 


intervals thruout the season and as- 
sayed for vitamins B and G. 

Normal milk is relatively poor in 
vitamin B and relatively rich in vit. 
amin G. The vitamin B content of 
the milk and of the grass studied in 
this experiment was unaffected thru- 
out. the pasture season; while the 
vitamin G content was affected. Milk 
from cows on early (May) pasture 
was richer in vitamin G than was 
that from cows om late (July) pas- 
ture. After the first rains in Septem. 
ber the milk increased in vitamin G. 
These variations in vitamin content 
of the milk followed similar varia- 
tions in the vitamin content of the 
pasture grass. 

The vitamin A content of butterfat, 
produced by cows on early pasture 
for seventeen days was found to be 
twice that of butterfat produced by 
the same cows when indoors. 


Butter Scoring Affects 
Cream Grading 


As dairymen continue to improve 
their production methods and de 
mand more grading of cream, cream- 
ery operators will be pressed for 
more accurate and uniform methods 
of scoring butter. It is commonly 
recognized that one of the obstacles 
to uniform grading of cream is the 
lack of uniformity in scoring butter. 
Cream prices at the wholesale mar- 
ket and butter prices in turn depend 
upon the market score. 

It is a comparatively easy matter 
to determine the butterfat content 
and the weight of the cream, but 
quality is a more intangible thing 
and hard to evaluate. In a general 
way it. is recognized that quality in 
cream means quality in butter, hence 
palatability and keeping quality. 

As yet no scientific use of chem- 
icals or a machine has been devised 
for the grading of butter. Both fed- 
eral graders and others must. depend 
upon the senses of taste and smell 
and visual examination of the body, 
texture, color and packing. Uniform- 
ity in judgment by visual examina 
tion attains a reasonable degree of 
success, but, as might readily be 
guessed, there is a greater range in 
judgment by taste and smell. 

An investigation along these lines 
was recently made by Professor H. 
A. Bendixen, of the State College of 
Washington. Professor Bendixen re 
ports in The Creamery Journal that 
scores of two commercial judges V* 
ried as much as five points on the 
flavor of the same sample of butter. 
Likewise there was a considerable 
difference of opinion on the degree 
of cream acidity. It is believed that 
this lack of close correlation in the 
scores of the judges is due more t? 
insufficient standardization of scom 
than to difference in opinion among 
the judges as to what is desired ™ 
butter. 

An attempt was also made to clas 
sify cream according to the kind of 
butter it would make, It was found 
that creant clean in flavor or slightly 
off in flavor, regardless of acidity, 
had about the same effect on the 4% 
erage score °* tke butter when fr 
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to the rescue 


..reaches the 
inner tissues 


HE secret of this great 

_& ointment is its effective 
healing base combined with 
a remarkable exclusive anti- 
septic oil. Keep it on hand 
always for deep penetration 
and quick healing. Gives 
amazing results in cases of 
inflammation, caked bag, 
bunches and other udder 
and teat troubles — often 
heals common hurts between 
milkings. Equally good for 
ome uses. Big 10-ounce 


h 
packase, 60¢ at feed, drug, 





ardware and general stores 
: or sent postpaid if 
dealer is not sup- 

plied. Valu- 

able Cow 

Book free. 


Dairy 
Association 
Co., Inc. 

Dept. 37-A 
Lyndonville 
Vermont 








Ask Your Dealer 


to show you one 


.._ The NEW Hall Red Top is now bigger, better, 
improved. Larger compartments; heavier con- 
L -edged, non-cutting hopper lids; 
handy hinged top; heavy skids for moving; sep- 
arate mineral compartment (an exclusive fea- 
ture)—these and numerous other unus ea- 
tures make the NEW Hall Red Top a bigger 
value than ever. Write for full information. 
HALL MFQ. CO., Dopt.W-10, Cedar Rapids, fa. 


Valuable stock-breeding calculators 
Sent absolutely free to hog raisers writ- 
ing for details about Hall Red Top 

ers. Write today. A postal will do. 




















User Agents Wanted 
\ De f fLacla SEA PATORS 


NO CANVASSING 


e you your Cream Separator 
lesale price—save you about half 
usual cost, you show it to farmer friends 
=> when they call at your farm. No other 
tion. We will send your Separator 

on 30 days trial 


Easy Payments 
Pay for your Separator out of profite— 
Lacta Separators are unequalled as close 
skimmers and ease of operation, Fully 
guaranteed. You have 
: 14 Models to Choose From 
Wee rem 100 to 1400 Ibe. milk hourly—hand and i 


electric. 
TODAY for extra low prices and full particu- 
opporta 


lars of our S 
Don't ming oo Agents Offer. A wonderful nity, 


EACTA SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 13 


N. Tripp Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








DRAIN YOUR FIELDS DIRECT 
WATER = 22 ae Make Every Acre 
~ 1 on Your Farm 
Pay You a Profit 


¥ The FUNK DRAIN 


ground is frozen. Re- 
claims your most fer- 
tile land. Connects on 
regular tiling 
eannot clog 

or freeze up. Can 
installed by one man in an 
v's time. Pays for it- 
self many times the first 
year in crops seed 
3a from standing 
water. Sold on a money- 
pack arant: Write 
OW for prices and com- 

plete information 








AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO. 








or when six months old. On the oth- 
er hand, off-flavored cream produced 
butter of a decidedly lower score. 
The cream also was graded from an 
acidity standpoint. It was found that 
with each 10 per cent increase in 
acidity the average score of the re- 
sulting butter was noticeably re- 
duced. The unique thing about the 
test was that high acid in cream does 
not lower butter quality as much as 
marked off-flavors. However, slight- 
ly acid cream lowers the butter score 
more than _§ slightly off-flavored 
cream. At the same time it was 
found that neither flavor nor acidity 
of the cream bore any definite rela- 
tion to the loss in the score of butter 
during storage. On the average, tho, 
sweet cream butter usually scored 
higher after storage than sour cream 
butter. 


When Should Cows 
Freshen? 

A survey made of 17,051 cows in 
the Iowa Cow Testing Association 
for 1930 showed that cows freshen- 
ing in the fall (September, October 
and November) averaged 7,621 
pounds of milk and 302 pounds of 
butterfat. This production was great- 
er than that produced by cows fresh- 
ening at other times of the year and 
was sixty-nine pounds more milk and 
four pounds more fat than given by 
freshening in the winter (December, 
January and February), the next 
highest ranking season. 

Cows freshening in the summer in 
the months of June, July and August 
produced the least milk and butter- 
fat and returned the least income 
over feed cost. However, the year 
before, cows freshening in the spring 
months of March, April’‘and May, pro- 
duced the least milk and butterfat 
and returned the least income over 
feed cost. 


A Medicine Cabinet for 
Livestock 


Common veterinary supplies will 
be more likely to be used when need- 
ed if kept in a cabinet in the barn. 
The more convenient such supplies 
are, the more likely are they to be 
used to advantage. 

A medium-sized medicine cabinet 
with a reasonably tight door will 
keep supplies out of the dust, away 
from flies, and in a place where they 
will not be damaged by livestock. In 
such a cabinet it will be found con- 
venient to have the following arti- 
cles: 

A quart. bottle for drenching. 

A supply of Glauber salts. 

A quart of raw linseed oil. 

A small jar of plain vaseline. 

A jar of carbolated vaseline, or a 
superior salve for wire cuts, etc. 

A tight bottle containing some 
sticks of caustic potash for dehorn- 
ing calves (or other dehorner). 

Healing powder. 

Milk teats and teat plugs. 

Adhesive tape or tar tape. 

A bottle of disinfectant. 

If the cabinet is large enough, 
other supplies can be kept in it, as 
milker parts and fly spray.—H. E. 
Skott. 


Treatment for Bloat 


To the Editor: The best and safest. 
way to relieve cattle from sweet clo- 
ver bloat, in our experience, is to lay 
a gunny sack with about ten pounds 
of cracked ice in each end over the 
cow’s back and distended rumen. In 
fifteen to twenty minutes the bloat 
will entirely disappear and the cow 
will be ready to eat her grain feed. 
Of course, if the cow is in immediate 
danger other means of quicker relief 
must be used. The ice bag treatment 
leaves no bad after effects; the cow 
does not go off feed nor fall off in 
production.—H. S. Pitstick, Buena 
Vista County, Iowa. 

The dairy cow herds will show 
their appreciation by increased 
cream checks to owners who do a 
good job of putting up alfalfa hay for 
next. winter’s feed. 


Ihave found that 
a bost 4 no 

Ahan Lhe part 
ground. For that 

Aoason I recommend 

Unhorite bteel Posts 
CARL.A.PETERSON 


Riverside Farm,Watertown§.D. 





The Choice of Leading 
Farmers and Live Stock Men— 





STEEL DRIVE POSTS 


OU will never have to re-build the fences 

that you build right in the first place with 
Ankorite Steel Drive Posts and Ankorite 
Dirt-Set Steel Ends and Corners. Ankorites 
are not an expense—they are the shrewdest 
kind of economy—and you can “write off” 
their first cost a dozen times before they even 

egin to weaken! 


Mr. Peterson writes: “| have used different sizes of 
wood posts and different kinds of steel posts and | have 
found thet 4 post is no better than the part below 
god. For that reason | recommend the Ankorite 
teel Posts as en account of their being covered with 
baked enamel, they can withstand rust better than other 
kinds. | now have 600 rods of Ankorites and intend 
to eventually renew all of my fences with that kind.” 
Ankorites give you a combination of great 
strength, hard, permanent finish and re life 
in which you will be quick to recognize EXTRA 
E — yet Ankorites will not cost you a 
penny more. Ask your Ankorite dealer to 
show you the posts . . . or if you do not know 


his name, drop us a line and we will supply it. 


CALUMET STEEL COMPANY 


33 No. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Hear Ankorite Harmonica Band, WLS, every Saturday Night, 7:45-8:00 
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Ventilating 





His Livestock 
Advertising 


Has Paid 
HOUSES 


Weath easy to in- 
stall Te 
ight entire 








Mr. W. S. Schoof of Fair- 

bank, Iowa, has experienced 

CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. very valuable service by ad- 

41 MAIN STREET CEDAR FALLS, 1IOWA|Vertising his _ livestock in 

WALLACES’ FARMER AND 

IOWA HOMESTEAD. He 
writes as follows: 


Please find inclosed copy for 
my Chester White Swine ad. Am 
about sold out of Spring boars 
= and bred gilts but want to men- 
safe and humane. & ae tion the fall boars and gilts. 
. The ad has done very good for 
me this fall and winter and find 
that it has PAID VERY WELL. 


Livestock advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD brings 
the highest results at the low- 
est cost. Send your advertise- 
ment in today. 


LA 
Pu 
Ventilating Window 





Get Rid of Horns-~ 
before they start/ @. y 


I ps are a nuisance = Prevent their growth 
by covering the horn button once with 


Franklin Dehorning Paste > 


No bleeding of infection. Quick, 
Guaranteed Enough for 50 calves, $1.00 postpaid 











WOOL BLANK ETS—BATTING—ROBES 
and Colonial Coverlets. Made from your own wool. 
Also sold direct if you have no wool. Beautiful goods. 
Lowest_ prices we have ever offered. Write for cata- 
log and samples. 

WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS, 
138 Lynn St. West Unity, Ohio 
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Farm experts say: 


Semesan Jr. treatment 


Ask any farm expert what to do to 
assure a bigger yield of corn. 


He’ll tell you: “Follow the best 
farming practices—and treat your 
seed to assure a healthy start for 
your crop and to prevent disease 
losses.”’ 


Good advice! Extensive tests by 
many U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
experts and experiment stations of 
leading Corn Belt States prove it. 
Seed treatment does increase corn 
yields! 


Official reports of increases 


Circular 34 of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture says Semesan Jr. 
gave an increase of 1.9 bushels per 
acre on nearly disease-free seed, 
and increased the yield from dis- 
eased seed 12 bushels per acre. 


Circular 364 of the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
reporting tests on 285 Illinois 
farms during 1928 and 1929, says: 
“As a result of seed treatment an 
average increase of about 


Farmers report large increases 


While 3 bushels is the reasonable 
increase which you may expect, 
Semesan Jr. often adds much more 
than that to acre yields. J. T. 
Maish, an Indiana farmer, writes 
that he obtained 10 bushels more 
corn per acre. An increase of 21.7 
bushels is reported from an Illinois 
test. G. C. Marberry, Arkansas, 
harvested an increase of 5 bushels 
per acre and in the same state, 
J. T. Reid obtained 5.5 bushels 
more corn. 


Only 2\4c per acre 
When you treat seed corn the easy, 
effective way—by dusting it with 
Semesan Jr.—even a one-bushel 
increase in yield would pay you a 
tremendous profit. For Semesan 
Jr. costs only 2) per acre to use! 


Early planting now safer 
By protecting seed corn against 
rotting in cold, wet soil, Semesan 
Jr. makes early planting safer. 
Just dust Semesan Jr. on seed—2 
ounces per bushel for 





3 bushels per acre was 
obtained.” 

The Des Moines Daily 
Register reports:‘‘Tests 
over a five-year period 
conducted on 25 Iowa 
farms, show that treated 
seed resulted in an aver- 
age yield of 5 bushels 
per acre more than the 
untreati 





TRY 
THIS TEST 


Prove for yourself the 
benefits of Semesan Jr. 
Treat 25 kernels of 
seed corn with Semesan 
Jr. and plant in small 
box. Plant 25 untreated 
seed in another box. 
Then watch the growth. 


field corn; a little more 
for sweet corn. You can 
treat now, or just before 
you plant. Treated seed 
flows readily from the 
planter. Ask your dealer 
for free pamphlet, or 
mail a card to Bayer- 
Semesan Co.,Inc., 
Dept. 43, 105 Hudson 
St., New York, N. Y. 








SEMESAN JR 


Dust Disinfectant 


SEMESAN 


JR. 


REG .U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Corn 


Ceresan for seed grains and cotton;Improved Semesan Bel 


for seed potatoes; Semesan for flowers and vegetables. 











Over 10,000 cases are success- 
fully treated each year with our 


ee at 1 (FeisvoRowm) 
fonrerery are being ytd yep re 
Fesmomeneateger 


FLEMING BROS. K B06 ‘Stock Yar Stock Yards, Chicago 





DURO EAR TAGS 


For Sheep, Cattle and Hoge 
The only tag that punches a clean. round hole 
in the ear and rivets the tag permanently in one 
quick squeeze of the pliers. Fully guaranteed. 

Name and numbers stand out clearly. 
Send today for free sam . full — and prces 
Sold by supply dealers 





Surface Culti- 


vators. Surface 

Attachment for 

Farmall, Do-All 

& Row-Crop Tractors. Knife 

Pulverizers. Sprocket Rollers. “V” 
Harrow-Levelers. 


FREE: 


ein a few days. 





Our latest Corn 
Culture booklet; 
fullofvaluablein- 
formation. Write 
today for copy. 


The J. D. Tower & 
Sons Co. 








‘Spi Mendota, li. 
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Fresh from the Country 








IOWA 

Northern—Floyd County, March 20 
—Some are beginning work in the 
fields but the ground is dry. The 
alfalfa is looking good. There have 
been a few farm sales with good re- 
sults. Corn 42 cents, eggs 20 cents 
for firsts, butterfat. (net) 29 cents. 
Have had no rain for several months 
and very little snow this winter.— 
Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Eastern—Delaware County, March 
23—We have had a very mild and 
dry winter. No snow to amount to 
anything since the middle of Jan- 
uary and no rain yet this spring. The 
roads have been dry and dusty for 
several weeks. The fields are dry 
and the soil is in fine shape to work. 
Every one is about ready to start 
sowing oats. It has been a fine 
spring for little pigs and lambs, of 
which there is about. the usual num- 
ber. Hog prices gained a little since 
March 1, but prices continue low. 
Eggs have dropped back to 16 cents 
after reaching 20 cents. Butterfat is 
30 cents. Taxes are high and must 
be paid soon.—C. D. Hunt. 

Central—Dallas County, March 23 
—We are having rain this morning, 
the first since December. This sec- 
tion surely can use moisture before 
planting time. Field work has pro- 
gressed rapidly the past week and 
many are thru plowing. Lots of oats 
ground has been disked but. I have 
heard of none sowed as yet. Plenty 
of feed thus far, but pastures look as 
tho they would be late, altho plenty 
of moisture would help hurry them 
up. Lots of lime is being spread in 
this section. Weather fine for young 
stock. Fewer chickens than usual.— 
H. C. Fiint. 

Eastern—Jones County, March 23 
—Farmers are in fields disking stalks 
or plowing. A few have grain sowed. 
All are wishing for rain as soil is in 
need of moisture. Few losses report- 
ed from early pig crop. Good reports 
from those raising. lambs. Many are 
setting incubators and a few have 
baby chicks. Prospects are good for 
as many chicks as usual in spite of 
depressing reports. Egg prices vary 
from 16 to 19 cents per dozen. Cream 
28 cents at local stations.—Jessie G. 
Koch. 

Southern—Marion County, March 
23—Tuberculin testing of cattle in 
county about one-half completed. In 
my particuiar township there have 
been less than 1 per cent of reactors. 
Hay and corn prices about the same 
as last fall. Several stacks of hay 
still in fields. Much spring plowing 
done. Fall-plowed land has been har- 
rowed or disked. Had a light shower 
today, the first. precipitation in about 
three weeks.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Southeastern—Washington Coun- 
ty, March 23—Spring work is being 
pushed. Farmers are plowing and 
disking. Seeding will be commenced 
Livestock is doing 
well. Fall pigs have gone thru the 
winter well. The ground seems moist 
under the surface but rain is much 
needed. Not. much water in the little 
streams. Produce prices have im- 
proved somewhat. Eggs 16 cents, 
cream 30 cents. Temperatures have 
been mild this month.—J. J. McCon- 
nell. 

Eastern—Vinton County, March 23 
—Today we had the first shower for 
many weeks. Rain needed badly. 
Farmers say ground driest in years. 
Roads in perfect condition lately— 
unusual for last. of March. A trip 
thru center of county shows about 
one field of sowed ground to each 
mile. Not so many reports of large 
litters of pigs, but high percentage 
saved. One farmer reports an aver- 


age of eight saved from each of for- 
ty-two sows. A wonderful month for 
early chicks, of which there seem to 
be as many as usual. More cattle 
seen out on pastures than usual. Pas- 
tures appear green, but promise little 
to eat unless rain comes. Feed and 
hay scarce. Eggs 16 cents at county 
seat, cream at creamery 31 cents for 
February, hogs $7.—Mrs. A. R. L. 

Eastern—Clinton County, March 23 
—Field work nicely started here; 
considerable plowing already done. 
No oats in yet but a few small fields 
of spring wheat sowed. Still very 
dry. Spring lambs coming fine and 
few losses reported. More spring 
pigs than usual. Larger litters and 
more saved, due to mild weather. 
Prices do not improve and only hold 
steady on eggs. Poultry lower. Some 
fall seeding will be plowed up this 
spring—the dry weather proved too 
hard on it. Much limestone being 
spread in the county.—Fred Schep- 
ers. 


Northern—Butler County, March 
24—We received our first rain today 
and it is turning cold. Some farmers 
have disked part. of their corn stalks, 
getting ready for their spring plow- 
ing. No sickness among hogs re- 
ported. Spring pigs are arriving. All 
other livestock in good condition. 
Top hogs $7, eggs 15 cents, butterfat 
31 cents, No. 4 corn 44 cents.—Geo. 
J. Mayer. 


Northeastern—Winneshiek County, 
March 24—A splendid rain fell dur- 
ing the night which was very wel- 
come to all. Roads have been very 
good. Livestock is in fair condition. 
Very little sickness among hogs re- 
ported. The early pig and lamb crops 
are good. Some wheat sowed. Local 
prices are: Corn 65 cents, oats 32 
cents, barley 45 cents, eggs 17 cents, 
butterfat 30 cents, hogs 7c.—Fred 
Gross. 

Central—Story County, March 18— 
Still very dry. No good rains since 
last fall. Very littie snow. Farmers 
have everything in good shape for 
spring work, with more of the spring 
work done than usual at this time of 
year. They are hurrying everything 
up so as to be ready when the rains 
do come. Pastures are badly killed 
out in spots. Farmers will try sweet 
clover and other sorts of quick pas- 
tures as soon as there is enough rain 
to germinate the seed. Many have 
the seed purchased or saved from 
their own farms. Most of the plow- 
ing which could be done last fall 
was done. Many young calves and 
pigs. Some young chickens. Ames 
Hatchery running at full capacity for 
March and April delivery. Compared 
with other drouth stricken areas, 
Story county does not begin to know 
what hard times mean. Jobs are 
very scarce. Farmers have had an 
opportunity to do much of their own 
work, due to the very open winter. 
A very large amount of firewood and 
fence posts have been cut. Some of 
this work was hired, but most of it 
was done by farm men and their 
sons. Not much-corn on hand or be- 
ing sold. Eggs 15-17 cents, oats 234% 
cents, corn 44 cents, hogs $6.75.— 
Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 

Central—Hardin County, March 23 
—More field work has been done 10 
March than I have ever seen at this 
time of year. Oat ground disked. 
Plowing being pushed. We have not 
had very much moisture since Octo- 
ber. We had a little sprinkle this 
morning. Some lambs and more pigs 
than usual for March. Some corn is 
being shelled and sold at 48 cents. 
Tuberculin testing for the third time 
in this county does not indicate 
many reactors. Farmers hardly know 
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EMBEDS BG AB 


“I got the 
best corn 


S. B. Walker, Calamus, Iowa 


BM ‘125 Ibs. of Swift’s Red Steer 

4-16-4 fertilizer gave it to me 
—the soundest crop of corn I’ve 
had for 30 years. It was days 
ahead of the unfertilized in 
growth, and ran nearly 70 bu. to 
the acre,” writes S. B. Walker, 
Calamus, Iowa. 

Look for the Certificate of 
Quality before you buy ferti- 
lizer. It’s attached to every bag 
of Swift’s Red Steer, and assures: 
Best Materials, plant food from 
most productive sources; Double 
Mixed, fertilizer thoroughly and 
evenly mixed and in good drilling 
condition, so that each plant will 
get its share of plant food; Triple 
Tested in modern laboratories, 
to give plant food right in form 
and amount. 

Use Swift’s Red Steer on your 
corn, truck, or whatever crops 
you raise. See your Authorized 
Swift Agent, or write direct to 
Swift & Company, Fertilizer 
Works, Hammond, Ind. 





Look for this Certificate of 
Quality attached to every bag 


ST eS 
RED STEER 


FERTILIZERS 


them’ 


a pays tO 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
—“PROFIT ASSURANCE” 


Swift & Company, 
4205 Packers Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Name.. 
Address 


' 


use 
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what the outcome of this year’s farm- 
ing will be. More foreclosures this 
spring. Rent a little cheaper. Prices 
of products are steady at the pre- 
vailing low prices.—A. R. Calkins. 


MINNESOTA 


Southwestern — Lyon County, 
March 23—A nice shower last night. 
The corn stalks are disked and the 
wheat seeded. No decrease in wheat 
acreage. More interest in poultry 
since egg prices advanced. Eggs now 
16 cents at stores, 11 to 19 cents on 
grade; butterfat 29 cents, No. 3 yel- 
low corn 43 cents, rye 22 cents, 
wheat 59 cents, oats 21 cents, barley 
26 cents, flax $1.37—Chas. H. Carl- 
son. 

Southern—Freeborn County, March 
23—Lots of sickness, bad colds or 
flu. The past week brought some 
moisture, also our spring birds. Some 
farmers are disking for oats, others 
are caring for the spring crop of 
pigs; some report bad luck. The 
acreage of sugar beets has been cut 
considerably (too much sugar). Eggs 
lower; henneries 17 cents, No. 1 10 
cents, hogs $7.20, flax $1.36, oats 24 
cents, alfalfa hay $6 per ton, pota- 
toes $1.80 per hundredweight. A 
large acreage of potatoes to be plant- 
ed.—Mrs. Alden Gilbert. 


ILLINOIS 

Southern — Alexander County, 
March 16—If you want to know 
where McClure is, just keep coming 
with your nose up. Onions to the 
right, left and all round. They, with 
lettuce and early cabbage, are ap- 
pealing. Weather just cold enough 
to be pleasant. Our peach orchard 
is dressed in red. Hope we don't 
have frost. River rising. Eggs (re- 
tail) 24 cents. Groceries are coming 
down.—Julia O'Shea. 


KANSAS 
Eastern—Douglas County, March 
23—Light rains fell Friday. More 
moisture is needed as many wells 


and cisterns are dry. Wheat and pas- 
tures looking fine. Large acreage of 
potatoes being planted up and down 
the Kaw valley. Seed potatoes are 
advancing in price. Baby chicks are 
selling unusually cheap at the hatch- 
eries. Eggs advanced a few cents, 
due to the recent blizzard, but have 
dropped again. Farmers are well 
along with their spring work.—Geo. 
F. Bahnmaier. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Southeastern — Turner County, 
March 22—The past week has been 
very cloudy. No rain or snow in last 
five months. Field work has started. 
Soil never in better condition for 
work; very mellow. Sufficient feed 
on hand for all livestock. Roads in 
splendid condition. No shortage of 
water here as nearly all wells are 
deep tubular wells. Corn 42 cents, 
oats 22 cents. Not much wheat raised 
here. This is a corn, cattle and hog 
country.—M. L. Kipps. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Otoe County, March 
20—Weather conditions fine. Farm- 
ers going ahead with their farm 
work. There was no ice harvest this 
winter in this section of the country. 
Some few farmers have sowed oats 
and planted potatoes. Stock looking 
fairly good. Many complain of light 
litters in the pig crop and many baby 
pigs dying from white scours. Mar- 
ket prices about steady but uneven in 
different localities. Much sickness 
among people at this time—L. D. Mc- 
Kay. 

KENTUCKY 

Northwestern—Henderson County, 
March 16—Our county farm agent is 
busy helping farmers decide on what 
seed will suit their type of land. 
Many hill farmers are sowing Ko- 
rean Jap. Red clover is sown exten- 
sively. Spring oats have been sowed. 
Wheat is growing rapidly. Hay mar- 
ket lower, $12 to $18 per ton. Hogs 
higher, tops $8. Tobacco market. 
closed March 12. Season’s average 
$9.37 per hundredweight. Many 
hatcheries operating. Hens 12 cents, 
eggs 15 cents.—Mrs. Lee A. Taylor. 





Many songbirds select new mates 
twice in a season. 


TOP DRESSING 


is vital to WHEAT this year 





In writing for literature or information, please refer to Ad No. E-99 








Bags at left contain 16 bu. of wheat made on 1 acre fer- 
tilized with 250 Ibs. of 2-10-3. Bags at right contain 31.7 bu. 
made on 1 acre with same fertilizer, PLUS 100 ibs. Chilean 
Nitrate, a met gain of 15.7 bu. on 1 acre due to Chilean. 
Farm of T. P. Conner, Millersburg, O. 


HIS YEAR every foot of land must do more 

than ever ... if your investment and hard 

work are going to show you a profit. This 
year you'll need extra bushels on each acre to bring 
costs down below present market prices. 


That means liberal yield-increasing applications 
of Chilean Nitrate of Soda... the extra bushels it 
makes, pay back its cost with plenty to spare. 


Top dress winter wheat and other small grains 
with Chilean. It supplies quick-acting nitrogen, just 
when the crops are hungry for it, and need it to get 
off to a good start. It strengthens the plants, pushes 
them ahead and greatly increases the yield. 100 to 
200 Ibs. per acre... that’s all. But it makes all the 
difference between money-farming and—the other 
kind. 


Chilean is Natural Nitrate 


When Nature made Chilean Nitrate, hundreds of 
years ago, she undoubtedly had you in mind. Else 
why did she fashion this super-nitrate, with its 
Nitrogen, Iodine, Boron, Magnesium, Potassium, 
Calcium...each one a plant food in itself? Nature 
made Chilean Nitrate to help you make your 
crops — Safely! Surely! Profitably! Chilean is 
Nitrogen PLUS ... that’s why it is so much more 
effective. 


New 100 Ib. Bag: Lowest Price 


Chilean is now packed in 100 Ib. bags for greater conven- 
ience. Easier handling. Better condition of bag and con- 
tents. And the price is lowest in many years, combining 
economy with convenience. Chilean comes in two forms 
— Original Chilean (Crystals) and Champion Brand (the 


pellet nitrate). 
Chilean 


Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
205 Exchange Natl. Bank Bidg., 
Columbia, Mo 
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Life Insurance 
for Your Chicks 


EAVY chick losses are no longer neces- 
sary—Sargent Starting and Growing 
Mash is saving 99% of all chicks in hundreds 
of everyday poultry lots all over Iowa. This 


amazing record:.is possible and PROVEN _,,,) 
because Sargent’s has ALL the great, life- 
giving elements that baby chicks absolutely 
need to live and grow into healthy, success- 


ful-laying pullets. 
Sargent Starting and 
Growing Mash costs no 
more than _ ordinary 
brands. It is recom- 
mended by more Iowa 
hatcherymen than any 
other mash on the mar- 
ket. It is the greatest 
life insurance you can 
buy for your chicks. 


Mosch, Hubbard, 
Iowa, raised 600 chicks out 
of a batch of 624, feeding 
Sargent Starting and Grow- 
ing Mash exclusively. 
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SARGENT 
Starting and 
Growing Mash 


With VyLactos, Cod Liver Oil and 
Minrol-Protin 


VITAMIZED with Yeast and Cod Liver Oil—the 
greatest known sources of Vitamins A, B and D 
Sargent Starting and Growing Mash is rich in the 
health and vigor building elements that the baby 
chick's body needs. Minrol-Protin in Sargent’s gives 
greater bone and muscle tissue development, and 
supplies the important minerals as well. You take 
the first step to bigger poultry profits when you buy 
your first bag of Sargent’s. 

See your nearest Sargent dealer today, get his low 
prices, or write us for free literature and valuable 
folder of chick raising suggestions. 


SARGENT & CO. 
411 E. Grand Des Moines, Iowa 











When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read 
their advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
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Working With Poisonous 


Snakes in Brazil 


Butantan Institute Serum Saves Many Lives 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


HAVE never had delirium tremens 

but, boy, I have certainly seen 
snakes! 

One of the most interesting days 
of all my stay in Brazil was the day 
I spent at the Butantan Institute near 
Sao Paulo, Brazil—and one of the 
most interesting nights was _ that 
same night, when I could still see the 
snakes in my dreams, for if one is at 
all susceptible to “snakes” he can 
certainly expose himself to the 
creepy feeling by a visit to Butantan, 
the world-famous snake institute and 
research laboratory in Brazil. 

And of all the places in the world 
where a scientific snake institute 
might be needed, Brazil is probably 
the place, for Brazil is the land of 
snakes. According to government es- 
timates made in 1910, there were 
some 20,000 people® bitten annually 
in Brazil by poisorfous snakes, and 
one-fourth of these died as a result. 

It is hard to determine the eco- 
nomic toll in livestock losses which 
snakes cause in Brazil but it has 
been estimated that the livestock 
loss per year in Brazil is more than 
$8,000,000 from snake bite. And this, 
of course, leaves out the losses from 
livestock crippled but not killed but 
reduced in efficiency. 

I had seen snakes before, of course. 
I had even eaten a foot or so out of 
the middle part of a rattlesnake one 
time when I was homesteading in 
Wyoming. My partner and I cooked 
it up just to see what it was like— 
and it wasn’t bad at all. But all 
of my snake experiences had been 
just as amateurish as that one. I 
wanted, now, to see how the snake’s 
wheels go ‘round. 


Handling New Shipment 


A shipment had just been received 
when we arrived at the farm. Box 
after box was opened and the delib- 
erate, unruffled attendant would take 
out the hissing, angry serpents from 
their box and place them inside a 
walled enclosure which had a small 
canal of water just inside the wall. 
Around and around this canal the 
prisoner snakes would swim, occa- 
sionally gliding up onto the ground 
within the canal and coiling ready to 
strike if anyone should come too 
close. 

The attendant accommodatingly 
caught one or two of each of the va- 
rious species to show to me. He 
had a light wooden pole in the end 
of which was a curved hook. He 
would place this upon the snake's 
head and neck to keep him from 
striking and then casually stoop over 
and pick up the snake with his bare 
hand firmly clasped about the snake’s 
neck. 

Most of the poisonous. snakes, 
among which was the rattlesnake, 


had erectile fangs which ordinarily 
fold up entirely out of the way 
against the roof of the mouth. Only 
when the snake is angry and about 
to strike do these fangs extend down. 
ward like the claws of a cat. They 
are sharp and hollow, like a hypo. 
dermic needle, and once they pierce 
the flesh of an enemy exnde the poi. 
son fluid that has been secreted and 
stored in’ the glands in the snake's 
head. 

In order to get this poison for ex. 
perimental purposes the attendant 
stretched a sheet of rubber cloth 
over the mouth of a glass jar and in. 
serted the snake’s fangs thrn this 
rubber cloth. This action is so much 
like the natural act of striking that 
the snake naturally ejects the poison 
from his glands and it is caught in 
the bottle. This extraction, the at- 
tendant told me, may be repeated 
every two weeks or so, less frequent- 
ly in cold weather. It seems to re 
quire that long for the snake to se 
crete another supply. 


Amount of Poison Varies Greatly 


The amount of poison secured in 
this way varied greatly with the va- 
riety of snake. The _ rattlesnake 
spurted only a very small quantity, 
only about one-tenth of a cubic cen- 
timeter, while the big jararaca, the 
“‘bushmaster,” spurted out about. ten 
times that much poison into the bot- 
tle. The venom of the rattlesnake, 
however, the attendant assured me, 
was much more violent than that of 
the bushmaster. 

After playing about with these 
slimy, crawling, quick-striking in- 
struments of almost certain death 
we went out, to the horse stables 
where I saw the rest of the process. 
A carefully-measured dose of venom, 
or poison, was carefully injected into 
a horse. This was not enough to kill 
him but only enough to make him 
sick enough so that his system im- 
mediately begins to build up an anti- 
toxin to neutralize the poison. Ina 
month or so some more poison is in- 
jected into the horse and he builds 
up a still greater immunity, a still 
stronger antitoxin in his blood. After 
six months or a year of this the horse 
is bled and this blood is coagulated 
and from it is made a serum to be 
bottled up ready for use. 

Its use comes when a person is 
bitten by a snake. Anyone who is 
exposed at all to the danger ef snake 
bite should carry one of these bottles 
of serum with him. Then, if bitten, 
he inoculates himself with the serum, 
made from the immune blood of the 
horse. This transplants the antitoxin 
into his own blood, he throws off the 
poison and his life is saved. All this, 
thanks to the institute, the snake, 
the horse and science. 











snakes couldn’t scare this fellow. 
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THE POULTRY 


Early Pullets Pay Best 


It is generally considered that ear- 
ly maturing pullets are the high pro- 
ducing hens. Maturity and date of 
first egg has been the subject of 
much study by Dr. C. W. Knox, of 
lowa experiment station. Conclu- 
sions from his work are: 

1. Pullets that Jaid their first eggs 
early in their laying year were of 
earlier sexual maturity than those 
laying later. 

2. The time the first egg was laid 
had a close association with winter 
egg production. 

3. Birds that laid their eggs in Sep- 
tember had the highest winter egg 
production. 

4. Pullets that laid first egg from 
September 6 to December 13, laid fif- 
ty or more eggs in winter. 

5. There was a slight association 
between date of first egg and the 
rate of spring production. 

6. Pullets laying first egg in De- 
cember laid greatest number of 
spring eggs. 

7. Poorest spring production was 
68.4 eggs, the average of the birds 
that produced first egg in March. 

8. Records showed a close associa- 
tion between date of first egg and to- 
tal annual production. 

9. Pullets that laid first eggs in 
October laid largest total for year. 

10. A production of 200 or more 
eggs was attained by those pullets 
that laid first egg September 6 to 
December 13. 


How Much Do Chicks Eat? 


Of course, a baby chick doesn’t eat 
much. Even 300 of them, a brooder 
houseful, do not, take a lot of feed 
the first week or two. But from two 
to four weeks of age the chicks will 
eat about four times as much as dur- 
ing the first two weeks, and from 
four to six weeks they will eat about 
four times as much as during the 
first two weeks. 

The Connecticut experiment sta- 
tion reports some carefully checked 
Weights and gains of chicks and feed 
eaten by two-week periods. During 
the first two weeks, the chicks ate 
a2 average of one-third ounce per 
day of good all-mash ration, or about 
twenty-five pounds in two weeks for 
100 chicks. During this period the 
chicks doubled in weight. The sec- 
ond two weeks they averaged slight- 
ly more than six-tenths of an ounce 
Per chick dafly—less than sixty 
Pounds per 100 chicks for the second 
two-week period. From four to six 
weeks of age, the chicks ate one and 
one-fourth ounces daily or 110 
Pounds per 100 chicks during the 
two-week period. Approximately 200 
Pounds of feed will provide 100 
chicks all they wil eat during this 
sit-week period. This should grow 


chicks weighing approximately one- 
half pound each if the ration and 
housing has been the best and they 
were kept free of disease from the 
start. A fair to good ration instead 
of the best can easily cut this gain 
to two-thirds and a poor ration will 
cut the gain to one-half the amount 
along with a higher death loss. The 
best ration is the cheapest; cost per 
hundredweight of the mash is sec- 
ondary, provided it is really the best. 
—J. W. 


Rape for Chicken Pasture 


“What is the best thing we can use 
for pasture for chickens? We must 
seed it this spring?” 

This has been a frequent question 
asked us this spring. Rape is our an- 
swer. If any of our readers can tell 
us from experience something better 
we would like to hear about it. 

Seeding rape with oats up to the 
middle of April and alone after that 
seems to be the most satisfactory 
method. 

Our experience and observation 
have been that broadcasting rape is 
rather satisfactory. However, E. J. 
Rood, of Ames, told us recently that 
drilling it in with a corn or planter 
running ove rthe rows two or three 
times or using a fertilizer attach- 
ment in order to get it on in a solid 
row was superior to broadcasting. 
This allows for early cultivation. 
During the extremely hot period the 
drilled rape made much better shade 
than the broadcast plants. It also 
grows better in rows than broadcast. 

Rape makes excellent chicken pas- 
ture for both young and old and pro- 
vides a surprising amount of really 
high-grade green feed if one so ar- 
ranges it as to give the rape a fair 
start. Hens or six or eight-week-old 
chicks should not be allowed to run 
over it until it is really started. One 
hen’s bite will finish a rape plant 
just out of the ground, while a whole 
day’s feeding will do little if any 
harm three or four weeks later. 

One of the most costly handicaps 
that corn belt poultry keepers put 
upon themselves is the one of failing 
to provide adequate green feed for 
hens and growing chicks. The ideal 
hen and chicken pasture is a “sec- 
ond-year-after-seeding” patch of leg- 
umes, containing a mixture of al- 
falfa, red clover and sweet clover. 
Next best is rape. 

Rape fits in perfectly with a clean 
ground or clean-up campaign of chick 
raising. The bare ground over which 
the flock has been ranging can be 
plowed, worked down firm and seed- 
ed all within a week and will furnish 
good range within a month. Of 
course, if the ground is full of chol- 
era and typhoid germs, worm eggs 
and coccidia, it will not be a perfect 
place to raise young stock. It will be 
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Give Your Chicks a REAL Chance | 


Send ’em off to a flying start with VICTOR Chick 
Mash. It provides exactly the right elements, in 
exactly the right proportions, to produce the ut- 
most in chick growth, health and vitality. 

KRACO, the improved “milk-sugar” elemen 
splendid developer and disease-preventive. C 
Liver Oil, high in vitamin content. Buttermilk, 
with its lactic acid content, cleanser and germ- 
destroyer: 

These, combined with TEN other important in- 
gredients, assure healthy growth and, in addition, 
give exceptional results in purifying the chick’s 
system. , 

Laboratory tests insure that each ingredient is 
the best obtainable, and that the proper amount is 
used. Years of use by thousands of poultry raisers 
prove there is nothing superior for quick develop- 
ment of bone, flesh and feathers. 

Buy VICTOR Chick Mash and VICTOR Chick 
Or, write us for copy of 


Crete, Nebr. 


ws at : 
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Your Victor dealer has a 
valuable Free gift for 
poultry raisers. Ask him 
how you may obtain it. 
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THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT 


IN PEDIGREED SEED CORN 








Special Hi-Bred Corn 
Grown for Your Locality 
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WHAT IS HI-BRED CORN? 


Hi-Bred is the result of scientific corn breeding. Certain strains of 
corn have been inbred for several generations—these inbreds have 
been crossed and the resulting corn has made greater yields than any 
of the open pollinated varieties. We have some of the best inbreds and 
crosses of inbreds in the world today. 


Highest Yield lowa Yield Test—Six Year 


Grown side by side on the same soil with other corn under state and 
federal supervision, Hi-Bred corn has made the most unusual winning 
record any corn has ever made. On poor land Hi-Bred usually out- 
yields ordinary corn four or five bushels an acre. On good land the 
advantage often amounts to 10, 15 or even 20 bushels. Rich land 
farmers have sometimes found our seed to be actually worth $70 a 
bushel to them. 


WE OFFER FOR SALE= 


HI-BRED—303-304 for farms in Central Iowa, Northern Nebraska 
and North Central Illinois. 

HI-BRED—301-302 for all farms in Southern Iowa, Nebraska and 
Central Illinois. 

Every ear is from a Detasseled Stalk—Treated with Mercury Dust— 
HI-YIELDING—STIFF-STALKED. 


Visit our New Seed Corn Plant at Johnston, 
on Primary No. 7, five miles east of Grimes 
and nine miles northwest of Des Moines. 


HI-BRED CORN CO., GRIMES, IOWA 












A REAL 


LIFE SAVER 


FOR 


Baby Chicks 


Why not eliminate, once and for all, 
the losses that come from the im- 
proper heating of the brooder house? 
Dead chicks bring no profits! 


D.L. & W.“blue” Brooder Fuel will help 
you raise stronger, healthier baby 
chicks — and do it with less work and 
greater profit. 


it's a new fuel especially prepared 
for brooder heating purposes. A 
clean, hard, even-burning anthracite 
coal that is guaranteed to maintain 
a steady temperature in the brooder 
house — day and night— with a mini- 
mum of attention. 

Pure hard coal — entirely free from 
dust and dirt—and packed in con- 
venient, easy-to-handle 100-Ib. bags! 
Perfectly safe to use! No unhealthy 
fumes —no fire hazard! 


And economical! It pays for itself 
many times over in the baby chicks 
it saves! 


Your local coal dealer should have 
adequate stocks of D.L. & W. “blue” 
Brooder Fuel. If he hasn't, write us 
and we'll tell you where to get it. 


Note —Try it in your heater, too. It's 
on excellent fuel for home heating. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA 
& WESTERN COAL COMPANY 


120 Broadway New York City 


D.L.eW. 


BROODER FUEL 


IT’S PENNSYLVANIA 
ANTHRACITE 





a real treat for the laying flock that 
has had no regular pasture provided 
in years gone by. 

If it does not appear possible or 
feasible to move the growing chicks 
to an entirely clean field, a good 
patch of rape on the least contam- 
inated part. of the land over which 
chicks have ranged the last year or 
two will be the next best thing. Such 
a range will save grain and mash, in- 
crease health and vigor, reduce death 
loss in young and old and increase 
eggs in the mature flock and produce 
heavier, healthier and earlier matur- 
ing pullets. The cost is very low— 
six to ten pounds of rape seed will 
sow an acre.—Jay Whitson. 


Started Chicks 


Recently I listened to a discussion 
on “Started Chicks” by a group of 
farm women who are excellent poul- 
try raisers. 

Their experience (eight or nine 
had bought started chicks one to 
four times) tallied with various scat- 
tered cases I have run across. All 
that had _ visited the hatchery, 
checked over the appearance of the 
chicks, looked for evidence of dis- 
ease or overcrowding or cannibalism 
before buying and taken the chicks 
only a short distance to their home, 
reported excellent results with the 
chicks. Two planned on always buy- 
ing chicks at least. two to four weeks 
old, and both hoped their hatchery- 
men could furnish them three or 
four-weeks-old chicks this year. In 
each case, the hatcheryman had an 
adequate, well-arranged battery 
brooder and also floor space where 
he passed the chicks under a regular 
brooder when two weeks old. 

The avoidance of worry and trou- 
bles of the first two or three weeks 
of brooding they felt justified the 
added cost and both thought the 
hatcheryman could do a better job of 
early brooding than they could, un- 
less they neglected their household 
duties or their children. 

Unsatisfactory experience was re- 
ported by six or seven. All com- 
plaints involved one or more of the 
following—buying without seeing, 
buying to ship some. distance, 
Buying bargain started chicks (which 
were likely culls, “peewees” and odds 
and ends), buying chicks started with 
makeshift equipment which com- 
monly involved crowding and irregu- 
larity in feeding and care. 

Started chicks are without ques- 
tion going to occupy an increasingly 
larger share of the well-organized, 
well-managed local hatchery and 
with profit to the hatchery and to 
the buyer.—Jay Whitson. 

Fighting Coccidiosis 

Each year brings reports of more 
farms in Iowa and surrounding states 
showing infection of soil with the 
protozoan organism causing coccidio- 
sis in young chicks. 

Just what are chicken raisers on 
farms, where infection is known to 
exist, going to do about it? Also, how 
can people who do not know whether 
their farms will show infection dur- 
ing the spring of 1931 best fortify 
themselves to prevent loss? 

For those who are uncertain about 
the disease and its symptoms it may 
be well to point out its characteris- 
tics; how it is transmitted as well as 
how it shall be treated. 

Coccidiosis is primarily a disease 
of young chicks. The heaviest. death 
losses normally occur between the 
ages of four and eight weeks. How- 
ever, a few may contract the disease 
earlier. It is impossible for chicks to 
die of it much if any younger than 
three weeks unless artificially infect- 
ed. Somewhere around eight weeks 
the acute form loses a large degree of 
its power to cause the immediate 
death of chicks. However, a consid- 
erable number will drag on with a 
chronic form of the disease which 
makes chicks runty, slow growing, 
late maturing and the first victims of 
any infection or handicap that the 
flock may encounter during the sum- 
mer or fall. 

Recently investigators have appar- 


ently proved that a form of coccidial 
infection may cause lameness and in 
some cases paralysis in mature or 
near mature fowls as well as causing 
them to lose weight, go out of pro- 
duction and eventually cause the 
death of the puHets or hens. 

In young chicks the first symptoms 
are diarrhea and dullness. Commonly 
the droppings have a bloody appear- 
ance, tho this is not always true. 
The chicks will frequently retain a 
good appetite for several days after 
infection takes place, but they then 
lose weight and their feathers be- 
come roughened, uneven and bedrag- 
gled. This is followed by listlessness, 
weakness and death. 

Under ordinary circumstances 
treatment of the diseased birds is 
hopeless except thru modification of 
the feeding program. The disease is 
easily transmitted from one chick to 
another after infection of a brood has 
taken place. The infection may be 
spread by contaminated feed, water 
and soil. Large numbers of the or- 
ganisms are discharged in the drop- 
pings of infected chicks. 

Rigid sanitation should be prac- 
ticed if one even suspects the pres- 
ence of the disease in the soil of the 
farm. Visitors should be forbidden to 
go near brooder houses or chick 
runs, especially during muddy weath- 
er. People who have attempted to 
raise chicks past. the danger age by 
confining them to the brooder houses 
and a hardware cloth run in front 
(when the surrounding yard was 
known to be infested with the coc- 
cidiosis) have carried contaminated 
soil into the brooder house on their 
shoes. Rubbers or a pan of disinfec- 
tant at the door have been resorted 
to by some folks to eliminate this 
source of infection. 

It pays to put in a floor of hard- 
ware cloth a few inches above the 
regular brooder house floor if infec- 
tion has taken place. Use feeders 
and waterers which are so construct- 
ed that the chicks can not. get in 
with their feet or deposit droppings. 
Litter and droppings should be re- 
moved frequently. Clean the floors 
and waterers with disinfectant. 

If the brooder house is kept for the 
first few weeks on ground over 
which hens or growing chicks have 
run during the previous year, a sun 
parlor with a floor of clean lumber, 
concrete that is thoroly cleaned, or 
hardware cloth should be used until 
the brooder house is moved to a 
clean ground location. Not only is 
this precaution desirable on account 
of coccidiosis but also on account of 
worms and all the other soil-borne 
diseases to which chicks are heir. 

If coccidial infection does occur, 
heavy milk feeding is the best con- 
trol measure. Extensive tests of ev- 
ery suggested cure at a dozen or 
more experiment. stations have failed 
to prove a drug or combination of 
drugs equal to milk in some form. 

Professor Beach at the California 
experiment station found that the 
use of a mash containing 40 per cent 
dried skim-milk not only protected 
the chicks against coccidial infec- 
tion but saved many in which the 
disease had not made serious inroads 
on strength. Sherwood found that 
the feeding of condensed buttermilk 
(milk paste) materially decreased 
the mortality of chicks that. were ar- 
tificially infected at eleven or twelve 
days of age. 

Since milk in some form is one of 
the best feeds to stimulate rapid 
growth and vigor and resistance to 
disease, flock owners who fear infec- 
tion can do well to add 5 to 10 per 
cent additional dried milk to the reg- 
ular mash, or feed milk paste in addi- 
tion to a mash containing milk, or 
use liquid milk as drink and a mash 
containing a reasonable percentage 
of dried milk or buttermilk. 

If infection is serious and the 40 
per cent dried milk addition is used, 
this high milk content should be 
used for twelve or fourteen days and 
then gradually be reduced to the nor- 
mal ration. No scratch grain should 
be fed during this intensive milk ra- 
tion period or chicks that need it 
most will neglect the mash for 
scratch.—J. W. 





Tell a Story 


“My 400 White Wyandottes 
fed your Gold Stripe All-Mash 
surely came through in great 
shape. 


“Your feed comes in gran- 
ular form and doesn’t consti- 
pate the chicks. It keeps them 
eating well and growing fast. 
There’s none of that fine feed 
that so often stirs up trouble. 


“Iam mighty well pleased 
with my results and give 
Gold Stripe All-Mash a lot 
of credit.” 


Mrs. R. C. Zehm, 
Manson, Iowa 


Thank you Mrs. Zehm, you surely 
had a fine bunch of chicks. 


Gold Stripe All-Mash is a safe 
feed. It makes you more profit 
because you raise more chicks, 
chicks that grow fast and thrive. 
The “No Flour” form and extra 
vitamins cut down losses from 
bad digestion, weak legs, bowel 
troubles and chicks that just don’t 
do well. 


Pure, safe, and wholesome Gold 
Stripe is the feed for you to use. 
Feed your chicks Gold Stripe All- 
Mash Chick Ration the first 8 or 
10 weeks, then follow with Gold 
Stripe Growing Mash. Get them 
at your Schreiber dealer. 


SCHREIBER MILLS 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


IN THE GOLD STRIPED BAGS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
ST JOSEPH, M 


IN GRANULAR FORM 
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Poultry and Baby Chicks 
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CHICKS 


From Blood Tested Flocks 
LEGHORNS 
$8.00 per 100 
HEAVIES 
$10.00 per 100 


Guarantees to live two weeks 
orice. 


$1. per 
without the livability guar- 
antee. Order from this ad. 


Mason City Hatchery 
Mason City 














ey + So 


CHICK 


CHICKS 222.53 


You Can Exchange 


Ten Hens 


for 100 Chicks 
and Feed for 
Four Weeks 


With the present market for dressed poultry one can sell an 8 lb. hen at 
16c, which would bring $12.80 for 10 hens. 


Reinvest in 100 Chicks and Starting 
Feed for Four Weeks 


It is possible to make an exchange by selling 10 hens at above prices 
quoted and secure 100 Baby Chicks, and 100 pounds of good reliable start- 
ing mash to carry them the first four weeks (based on chicks at $9.50 per 


Chick Prices ¢)\_ 
Smashed! wy 


Send no money. Just mail your order. Pay 
Postman plus postage when chix arrive. 


White, Brown, wy Leghorns, 
Anconas, Heavy 

S. C. Reds, Barred, Avhite Rocks, 
Biack Minorcas 

Buff Orpingtons, White V 
dottes, Buff, White Minoreas 8.90 49 
ssorted 30 


Master matings 2c chick more. We will 
toe punch these by request. 


CAPPER’S HATCHERY 
ELGIN, IOWA 














Our chicks are -~ hatched from certified, free 
cock. er 100 

oe and H. , Mixed . 

} a. 


-- Ol 

Buff Orpingtons and White Wysadot , 8. 
One-half cent, per chick less in aioe ‘of 400 or 
more. Postpaid. 00 per cent alive arrival guar- 
._. One cent per chick books your order or 

. if you prefer. Write for free catalog. 
SCHECKEL’S HATCHERY, Box 8, Springbrook, fa. 


100, mash $3.30 per 100-pound bag). 





The number of chicks one can pur- 


chase with the price obtained from each unit of 10 hens will depend on the 
quality and egg records back of such chicks. Never before have HATCH- 
ERY CHICKS and STARTING MASH been priced where one could secure 
more chicks and feed for the price received on each 10 hens sold. 


GENUINE ECONOMY 


Is it sound business to maintain loafers and non-producing hens? Present egg prices 
warrant keeping only profitable hens. Many hens will not pay for their feed at today’s 
egg prices. Next fall egg prices promise to be favorable. Advanced prices have always 
followed a similar situation. Most farmers and poultry raisers invest the returns from 
their poultry in HATCHERY CHICKS and a reliable commercial mash to raise the chicks. 
Many have brooder houses and have had excellent results with such chicks and a good 
mash. TRUE ECONOMY is to sell enough hens to reinvest in quality chicks and the 
necessary mash to give them the proper start. There was never a better time to make 
such an exchange—10 hens for 100 chicks and feed to start them. Act now. Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead. 





Pure +} Leghorns. Big 
30 oz. eas. 300-330 ege Ay 
nested eal commercial sapere, 
Large production—lew prices. 44 page catalog free 
LEGHORN LAND HOPKINTON, IOWA 


With 00-chick CA received in two 

weeks —) less. 17 popular b From 

farm range, heavy laying 

4 growing. Eggs and chicks 

yD treated. Best we ever raised, 9c 

p. Shipped postpaid. 100% live 

delivery gasmanpoes. Custom hatching 

c per Free Book! New low 
Send NOW! 

Franklin Halonery, Dept. B-8, Counoll Bluffs, lowa 


Chicks, Ducklings, Seed Corn 








Hatchery 
Chicks 


Those who are in the market for baby 
chicks will find hatchery chicks make a 
greater profit because reputable hatcheries 
secure eggs from flocks carefully culled, in- 
spected, accredited or certified for health, 
vigor, quality and egg laying ability, 
which affords buyers a higher quality 
product than ordinary chicks. You should 
be able to raise more of them to maturity 
and they will lay a greater number of eggs 
annually. Study our columns of reliable ad- 
vertisers that guarantee their product and 
make your selections from them. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 


RROW CH 


SUCCESS 


ECISTERED U.S, PAT. OFF 


Let fine Save You Money 


On 1931 Chix. 
you money on 1931 Chix. 


Quality Matings Purebred Farrow Chix 


Waietestorm 1 $7.95 $38.50 
95 $43.50 


Barred Rocks, White 100 
Rocks, S. C. Reds $8 
One hundred per cent live delivery, 


Buff Orpingtons 
White Wyandottes 

Catalog free. Order promptly to insure 
delivery. Remember FARROW CHIX 


Special Matings 8c a chick higher 
than Quality Matings. Famous Farrow 

are Standard Bred and have been since 
1916. You are safe in dealing with us. 


Star Matings White Leghorns (the kind 
We hatch three million FARROW CHIX 


from which Willie Schlipf made $300 a 
month clear profit from 1,000 females) 
5e a chick higher. Prepaid. in season. 
4 D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES Dept. 40 PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
PKI Ks LT BT KoA LT AT KA LT AK 
DEPENDABLE CHICKS SINCE 1913 


ASHTON’S CERTIFIED CHICKS 


W. and Br. Leghorns, $7.75 Bf. Orps., W. Wyand., 
Bd. and Bf. Rocks, S. C. Reds, 100. 8.75 White and Bf. Minorcas, 
Ashton’s Certified and Accredited Grade A Chicks 
Ss. Cc. W. and Br. Leg., Anc., 100..$ 9.5@ Bf. Orp., W. Wyand., W. Rocks, 
A S. C. Reds, Bar., Bf. Rocks, 100.. 10.75 W. & Bf. Min., S. Wyand., 100. .$11.00 
100% Live Delivery. P. P. Prepaid, Reference, Citizens Savings Bank, 
SUNNYSIDE HATCHERIES Muscatine and West Liberty, Iowa 





ular 
corn. 


White Giants, Rose Cc Barred “Rocks—An 
varieties egg bred chicks. 4 varieties s 
Guaranteed service. _Explanatory Circular 


Wenger’s Seedhouse-Hatchery, South English, lowa 





g ~ 8 eg. producers. 
: iy, IEOSS Grlace. Calston free. 

e Tee. 

Hatchery located 60 miles north of Mason City. 
- a 


AA. ZIEMER’S HATCHERY, USTIN, MINNESOTA 


REILINGS 


uaranteed to Live. Reiling Chicks have the 
Sitatity to live. We guarantee them to live 
past the critical age days, or 
replace any loss the first 15 d 


























rice. Hatched from mammoth, 


ocks that produce big, vigorous chicks that can # ic KS 


be depended on. You can_buy Reiling —— with confidence. They are from one of the 

p> Rang hatcheries in the Middle West. Known for profitable heavy- set ing stock, Our 
are Hogan tested for laying. Egg oapacity 200 cats and yp ¥- rly. ecartified for 

, vitality and standard requirements. ORDE = ou a OY 

Big hatches, enormous capacity, enables us to save 

Prices may advance due to higher egg prices. 

. o. oe ® White 

White 


White, Brown, Lal and Black Leghorns, oo p. 
conas, Heavy Mixed 7:35 $35. 00 $70. 00 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks, 
a Buff Srpleaen ~ oa 
ns, s 
Qi Canad “Wincdniens, 8.50 41.50 80.00 
Minorcas 
>, Oy pe hes _ ae delivery, prepaid. Send 25% deposit with order, balance 10 days before 
: 3 aa MATINAS—FLOCKS BLOOD TESTED—Blood tested for White Diarrhoea. 
These matings represent the world’s finest blood lines. Prices on request. Literature free. 
a REILING HATCHERIES Box 112-A DAVENPORT, IOWA 





We offer strong, healthy pure bred chicks that have the vitality to 
live and grow rapidly—chicks that will start to lay early because they 
come from high egg bred stock. Our wholesale prices mean greater 
savings on your order and more net a on your flock. a bonaey 
filled promptly 500 
White, Brown Leghorns, 

Heavy mixed $6. ‘95 $34.75 $69.: 50 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Barred, 

White, Buff Rocks, White S. i 


Pre So. Rede RC. Res SF.95 $39.75 $79.50 


Shipped prepaid. 100 de cent live arrival guaranteed. Send 25 per 
cent deposit with order and balance before shipment. Order from this 


. ad or write for lite: 
HAWKEYE CHICKERIES, INC. 
IOWA 


BOX SS7 DAVENPORT, 


LY CALHOUNS CHICKS] 
Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


LJ WE GUARANTEE OU: @ guarantee our chicks 
te tive or will nate i ee ane ae wi our gecuine iron-clad agrees 
ment—we Cuarantes Falandamesing live Pewee & anywhere in Write for Ann 
pe anh Spee ever made. 


Famous 

stock bred tola: ted te ay 
% Purebred, bigtype, State Acere homes flocks. Ask about our Easy hase Plan— 

} § per 100 books order. Prom 

‘Ss FREE. Ss POULTRY FARM, Bex 122 




















now. 
Me, 








FREE! FOY’S BIG BOOK IN COLORS 


SON MONEY-MAKING POULTRY, PIGEONS AND BABY onions 
Get this complete guide to more profitable Poultry and Squab raising. Giyes new 
ways to make money. Quotes low prices on CHICKS, Breeding Stock, and PIGEONS. 


It’s FREE! Write t True to breed, color, size and from high egg producing stock. Thousands of poultry 
Box 82 CLINTON, IOWA b 


raisers will save money on their orders by taking advantage of our wholesale — 
Every chick is guaranteed to be from purebred stock. We Guisantes 100% % live de Beery 


B Rocks, 2. 

White and Buf R 

a. and Buff Mino norcas 

Buff Oo — White Wyandottes. 
vies 


— 
west LIBERTY CHICKERIES 


FRANK FOY HATCH ERIES 


UALLY FROM 500 


Low m.can Rae same ot Aten Pee tine bag | ote. 3 mre, otes.® Greatest, Layers. 
are not “ c - urteen vabili antee, c og e 
bea Poultry Guide free. Leghorn breeders 25 years). EGGLAND FARM Bo Box W. MT. VERNON. IOWA 











west LIBERTY, ‘IOWA 
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WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 


















































































































































































































































































































































2 " _ . ‘ ‘ | 
Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, | 
‘ " ‘ H 
of Ten-Year Average in Dollars and Cents I 
The table below shows the trend of prices as com- HOGS FEEDS 
pared with the average for the corresponding week for — 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 2 2 2 * v 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, = $ = 3 © 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- Fs o o) v0 S & 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities tw | .g 3 3 3 21 
may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid s n § n 5 alg 
by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale price inde». , 5 a & & 2 & . 
on oe 2alixialals Bm 
fy Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | Bran— | | “= . 
= to . ARIE IONE aeiintet sss vdlecosbocnteaemandibadas 7.20) 7.25 Last week ....... intnstieeien és .-|21.25|18.75 22.00 
3 “ to WEE DELOTC oececeere sevsccseseeqeecenecs esseseoreneecees 7.32! 7.28 Week before ............. ../19.25]16.75 22.00 wo 
7 s @ | Medium (200-250 Ilbs.)— Shorts— | Pit 
o| & & Last week a 7.68) 7.52 Last week .... 6 , 25.00 
Oo} o © Week before 7.85) 7.48 Week before --|17.75)17. 25.00 
F| Aj m 7.95 7.48 | "Last ‘week 
Retail Prices Paid by Farmers | | 94) 98 eek b 8.12] 7.40 Weak. belare ith “3 ‘ . Es mn 33°00; be 
Fisher’s index Number .............00:.-:c0008-| 77] 77) 76) 92 Light lights (13 Linseed oil meal (0. p. | th: 
CATTLE—At Chicago— Last week 7.88] 7.35 t week ..... aaa: Se he 
1,300-pound fat Cattle ...c..csececccceseeeeee 83 8.12] 7.30 Week before < | eet th 
1,100-pound fat cattle .. 85 he: 
Canners and cutters ... wn 71 . | be: 
RR 79 canavaasdaosel 6.50 fd Pe | 5. bri 
HOGS—At Chicago— Ww fore’ ..... 6.42 Tankage— | | ] 
Heavy hogs q 3 5 Pigs (130 lbs. down)— a ae. eee +00}. .1.....6150.00/45, ch 
h 73 Last week ........... bocncntntngtinveddiaaseranscies -50 Week before ...... goebe Given ans ceed . : 
bivcnebint kekvitbeiines a 75 Gluten— ry 
Sows (smooth and rough) 65 Last week ees RSE, See | Sa 
SHEEP—At Chicago— Le y io kasaistjaivaeesiags cis chdeasinaecnnue Eaten a Week before ...... Svitbiakessbancetansl deessenll pactissinnede weeecese UY fat 
I aia Dna tisieen cuties ontsiiionsislaniGel OEE ee” 12 tSoybean oil meal— tle 
GRAIN—At Chicago— é Last week | the 
R ag ; —_e sees seer onenqeensesesges cosocces i CATTLE Week before ............. esonstessancese se cesnceee scenes , Ve 
o. 2 white ...... . 3 5 ae 
, No. 2 red na 5 Medium and heavy weight beef steers , ‘Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; all other ble 
Wheat, No. 2 northern 6} 5 é , (1,100 Ibs. up)— ponte car lots, thé 
GRAIN—On towa Farms— Choice and prime— Car lots, f. o. b, Centerville, Iowa, ha 
we dipahehide idaninciidenaiiycneadaenwetters <o ( 
ats E 2} $ ee efore 0.00 ing 
Wheat. No. 2 hard 5| 531 73) Good— MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES = 
WOOL AND HIDES— Last week 8.50 Y 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston f ae re 8.75 Py asl 
Light cow hides, at Chicago é Medium— | 5 ove 
MILL-FEEDS— I ai Ssiiso 2s so peih'van op snakondaiapapeasonente 7.25 “ eat 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee q 7 5 Week before 7.25 £ hai 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee ........... é Common— ” Ch 
Bran, at Kansas City e § STII snsatnsescsvuccnibeousaniosessimingpaunebbaateenesnttiel 6.00 ° Ch 
Shorts, at Kansas City .......ccccsessees 5 ¢ Week before 5.75 o 
HAY— Light Weight beef steers B Cr 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago 5 h 7 ‘ s. down)— ; we 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City......... 36 Choice and prime— "ae “seemey extras Jet 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— Last week 9.88/10.50| 9.7! Cheddar cheese bi HE “eS ot 
Butter, at Chicago od q Week before 9.62/10.62/10.00 Eges fresh firsts giz of Ty 
Red clover seed, at Chicz ‘ 1 5 Medium and good— Duck: : 3 _ Bi 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 57| 162 Last week es 8.00) 8.88 . et ‘ ? 
Cotton, at_New York § 3 Week before 7.88] 8.88] 8. Groilers x 3 Br 
Eggs, at Chicago 4 ‘ , aa ” ican Aeon ser eeeeeeeseesenenee sees s weeeeses ttes sens cece teen eens eres . . bee 
‘at ens, at Chicago . saith 2 5 5.00) ¥; ther Farm Products— P eas Gre 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago— ’ ‘ os we} 6.00 .88 oh ° he pd ter gener at Boston 4 } 99 do 
Lard ‘ Butcher cattle— Light cow hides, at Chicago. wf 10 | 09% bee 
Ham .. ¥° Heifers— Red clover seed he 
Bacon. ...... TR IIIOE » ocsesicateconnicsstvecssnspissisiiessneniacssisoul EET En Oe Cotton, at New’ k ot ae| : 
FUTURES—At Chicago— Week before 6.62) 7.88 Lard, at Chicago .... tama | 3a - 
Test week 5.28] 5.25) 5.13. | “Re orm A ve 
. 3g aor ose o. 2 corn, at Buenos Aires........08 39 37 
a re 5.12] 5.62) 5.12 Lard, at Liverpool TR, ite et 
{ast week ts serad sd conp ochsiactaspeacdpaatcnnnsiae taeh 4.75] 4.00 ” 
Jee vefore ia yf .88 
Canners and cutters thd Ha MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO Ra 
Last week ....... | 3.62] 3.38 CORN BELT eg 
Week before .. 3.75; 3.38 The following table shows the movement of feeder I 
Stockers and feeders- | and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven thr 
me Ay oe a | is as corn belt states. Na 
ee efore ; 62 Ma: 
Coke, at Connellsville  ..............00...:0008 6 Cows and heifers— Months of January and February a 
Pig iron, at Birmingham sf : 5 Last week 5.12] 5.12 o she 
Copper, at New Yor a Week before ............. 5.12] 5.00 & ad 5s 7 
Crude petroleum, at New York 2 a “3 Chi 
Munougias fir (f. 0. b. Wash.) : 2 ge et 
ouglas fir (f. o. b. Wash.)...... 78 g ~ & 47 : 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8 ae 2 (90 _ down) med. to prime— a29)- axel a08 = 2 es Jin 
No. 2 common boards. § . te ; 8142 7.62 = 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6 ge dag fey . 20,881} 19,880 ’ 179,825 Chi 
and 2 B (finish) ‘ 81 : ° 24,712 31,397 66,250} 266,089 gle 
of ~ P Last week B seve] 6.75} 6.88] 6.12 22.971 25,862 1 220,349 
oer ee “ f Week before 6.62) 6.75} 6.00 2 a, , ool, ker 
FINANCIAL. ‘ Yearling wethers, medium to prime— _ | } Three Weeks, Ending March 13, 1931; March 14, 1930; : 
7 Last week. ........000+ Ie Be arch 15, 1929. tur 
Interest, 30 to 90 paper, at Week before pith cnncstoniceseeiaiece} ORO] GRICE Wi 
New York MPA Athen FT waa taakwtneA to kin, i ae | 12,018| 7,211| 7,896 56,815 i 
Industrial stocks vi Taet week = 4.38] 4.25] 4.00 24,562) 10,311) 15,166 4347] 103,268 be 
P.ailroad stocks an Week before 4.30} 4.25) 3.80 14,826] 4,657 5,473 15,286} 57,027 ask 
Public utility stocks 173 Feeder lambs, medium to choice— 
Last week shake 7.18} 7.38 Mo 
rr Ra Ee TERMINAL SUPPLIES cor 
LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES Hogs quoted good to choice; cattle, unless otherwise |.) The pag wy ees Se eee oe ot fe ae. 
The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- WRRROR, St SR GUSNES He Sees S2 ae. lies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks of “ 
year average for receipts and prices as they “te Butter and ergs. old 
vailed week by week for the past five weeks. ch ————==—= = 01 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- | Mixed clover, No. 1— : 
poqponiins week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle NN II, caida weattbnescibdinindeinki cork cates eaeooaeel node the 
an — seven markets. Cattle prices are for fat beef Ww RT SE OE TR Week ending - of 
ateers. Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. — Ral 
HOGS © = 
January 31 .. 74| ro 
February 7 71} ™ 
a ‘el Frebraary 14 oocccccccccscscssouse 69) E 
a ae February 21 68) Jin 
Bo 23 February 28 . 67] ver 
BM) | March 7. 67 r 
oS] os Alfalfa, standard— | March 14 . 67| Ole 
Sa| 4 PO terme preyeenen es» S| Mae Fa I seeiaiaiitaa the 66 “ 
GO} mo POOR og Re nc _. It will be noticed that wheat and eggs are burdened me: 
February 84 83 oy > ll a eee : J with stocks more than twice the five-year averaze. “ 
creary 4 Week before 114.25). “116. ask 
ao & 81 Oat, sere Pei pe NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES N 
March 15 aaa me 9 7 ; é New York factory wages are 220 per cent and rail- Pet 
: 3 : road wages on the hour basis are 244 per cent of pre the 
war normal. pe 
, bri; 
Peary sar Reamer memSeNNL eI ; + RAILROAD RATES sy 
March 1 7 % 78 Freight rates on corn and oats from Iowa to Chicag? Sais 
March 8 PSS * ws 3] gs} & i are 149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on cattle and Boe 
March 15 | $ a hogs 153 per cent. “ 
S tur 
a E FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS , ~ 
ebruary ‘ : = Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 1958 a 
ears “ SB sesesneeeneeeresensnenanenees ” o} ks 2 | Corn, No. 2Y— but callable in 1938, were quoted last week at 93. Four Mr: 
Mar« we see eens seen anes enve een ~} shel de - Last week ........ .| 61%] .52%4] .E ? per cent bonds are quotable at 91%. Ri 
March 8& o ecesuqposcs sesensue . . Week before y 54 ad 
March 15 2 . ree ee § § 7 > a; ith oa Dot 
a Gorm, No. = a sne 
ast wee Sa wainae .| .097 ot | ot 4: “ 
os Week before .......... at 8 | (52 53% 146% | WHEAT SURPLUS CONTINUES INCREASE 7 
February IES ata. Tis ERTS x Corn, No. ‘Y— Note in the item above, headed “Terminal Sup- ae: 
. | 7. % - enn AS plies,” the gradual increase in the visible supply of = 
Oats eek betore O98) - wheat in the United States during the past sever! ma 
8 bemene . P 8) ag, at 98 weeks. The actual stocks, as compiled by the sec- at 
March 15 : ji LL LORE, : Wack ‘hot : . : Bobs! . 28 retary of the Chicago Board of Trade were 201,733;- cau 
me. e¢ »efore |. 29%) .28 . 000 bushels for the week ending March 21. This '!s You 
_ I te masks | a ne yy over the figure for = on des 
att Oe neeeeerene teaver secseeteeseesecs| 6 sreeeeeecer coeeeeeneee] 6 res ndin ushels, 
RAILROAD LOADINGS Week before J ana tee Serna ) yy ak sere for the as 
Figures show the percentage for the week ending | Rye— : same week of 95,400,000 bushels. This oversupply A 
March 7, 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year average for Last WOOK .....reesccrsccerssccsscsaeessee| » must be considered also in the light of the lower day 
the corresponding week: Coal and coke 72 per cent, Week Before wn... ecccvsersenereanreene! s general price level and the decreased purchasing Whi 
grain 95 per cent, livestock 66 per cent, lumber 47 per | Wheat, No. 2 hard— pewer of the public, due to the industrial ¢¢- 0 
cent, ore 51 per cent, and miscellaneous merchandise 82 Last week . seseanneesssesees] 4 . : . pression. 
per cent. Week before : ° : — 
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SLEEPY- TIME 
_ STORIES 


| yom the book ‘Old Mother West Wind.” 
From th¢y Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Jimmy Skunk Wears 
Stripes 


Someone had scared away Mrs. Grouse 
in the night, and then had broken all 
her eggs. The Merry Little Breezes told 
Qld Dame Nature about it, and she sent 
word for every one to be at the Great 
Pine that afternoon. 


Now whatever Old Dame Nature com- 
manded, all the little meadow folks were 
obliged to do. Promptly at four o'clock 
that afternoon they all gathered around 
the foot of the Great Pine. Broken- 
tearted little Mrs. Ruffed Grouse sat 
peside her empty nest, with all the 
proken shells about her. 

Reddy Fox, Peter Rabbit, Johnny 
Chuck, Billy Mink, Little Joe Otter, Jer- 
ry Muskrat, Hooty the Owl, Bobby Coon, 
Sammy Jay, Blacky the Crow, Grand- 
father Frog, Mr. Toad, Spotty the Tur- 
tle, the Merry Little Breezes, all were 
there. Last of all came Jimmy Skunk. 


S Very handsome he looked in his shining 


black coat, and very sorry he appeared 
that such a dreadful thing should have 
happened. 

Old Dame Nature has the most smil- 
ing face in the world, but this time it 
was very, very grave, indeed. First she 
asked little Mrs. Grouse to tell her story 
over again, that all might hear. Then 
each in turn was asked to tell where he 
had been the night before. Johnny 
Chuck, Happy Jack Squirrel, Striped 
Chipmunk, Sammy Jay and Blacky the 
Crow had gone to bed when Mr. Sun 
went down behind the Purple Hills. 
Jerry Muskrat, Billy Mink, Little Joe 
Otter, Grandfather Frog and Spotty the 
Turtle had not left the Smiling Pool. 
Bobby Coon had been down in Farmer 
Brown’s corn field. Hooty the Owl had 
been hunting in the lower end of the 
Green Meadows. Peter Rabbit had been 
down in the berry patch. Mr. Toad had 
been under the big piece of bark which 
he called a house. Old Dame Nature 
called on Jimmy Skunk last of all. Jim- 
my protested that he had been very, 
very tired and had gone to bed very 
early and had slept the whole night 
thru. 

Then Old Dame Nature asked Peter 
Rabbit what he had found among the 
egg shells that morning. 

Peter Rabbit hopped out and laid 
three long, black hairs before Old Dame 
Nature. “These,”’ said Peter Rabbit, 
“are what I found among the egg 
shells.” 

Then Old Dame Nature called Johnny 
Chuck. “Tell us, Johnny Chuck,” said 
she, “what you saw when you called at 
Jimmy Skunk’s house this morning.” 

“I saw Jimmy Skunk,” said Johnny 
Chuck, ‘‘and Jimmy seemed very, very 
sleepy. It seemed to me that his whis- 
kers were yellow.” 

“That will do,” said Old Dame Na- 
ture. Then she called Old Mother West 
Wind. “What time did you come down 
on the Green Meadows this morning?” 
asked Old Dame Nature. 

“Just at the break of day,” said Old 
Mother West Wind, ‘as Mr. Sun was 
coming up in the east.’’ 

“And whom did you see so early in 
the morning?”’ asked Old Dame Nature. 

T saw Bobby Coon going home from 
old Farmer Brown's corn field,”’ said 
Old Mother West Wind. “I saw Hooty 
the Owl coming back from the lower end 
of the Green Meadows. I saw Peter 
Rabbit down in the berry patch. Last of 
all, I saw something like a black shadow 
coming down the Lone Little Path to- 
Ward the house of Jimmy Skunk.” 
Every one was looking very hard at 
Jimmy Skunk. Jimmy began to look 
very unhappy and very uneasy. 

Who wears a black coat?” asked 
Old Dame Nature? 

‘Jimmy Skunk!” shouted all the little 
Meadow folks, 

“What might make whiskers yellow?” 
asked Old Dame Nature. 

Peter ne seemed to know at first. Then 
<s spoke up. It might be 
® volk of an egg,” said Peter Rabbit. 
ene are likely to be sleepy on a 

right, sunny morning?” 

“ee who have been out all night,” 
os ohnny Chuck, who himself always 
Bees to bed with the sun. 

te mmy Skunk,” said Old Dame Na- 
~~ Realleng voice was very stern and 
Rishees was very grave, “Jimmy Skunk, 
Mrs. es pens eaten the eggs of 

Tien pot hee have you to say? 
not a alle n ung his head. He had 
- d to say. He just wanted to 
neak away by himself. 

2 mmy Skunk,” said Old Dame Na- 
coat, pena your handsome black 
Made it which you are so proud, has 
at ne ae for you to move about 
cause we without being seen, and be- 
Your he can no longer trust you upon 
@ircendane’ henceforth you and your 
sign or shall wear a striped coat, 
And this _you can not he trusted.” 
Sis why Jimmy Skunk to this 


—" a striped suit of black and 


ge Week we will hear the story of 
Wilful Little Breeze.’’) 
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_.. farmer’s 


pocketbook cheers 


RED TOP 


Even if Plymouth <€> RED TOP BINDER TWINE cost 
much more than its present moderate price, you'd still 


find it much less expensive than ordinary binder twine. 
For it’s in the harvest field that RED TOP saves you 
money. It saves your time—your grain— your temper. 


Thousands of farmers have found this true. That’s why, 


every year, farmers in steadily increasing numbers turn 


to the use of RED TOP. 


RED TOP BINDER TWINE is made by the Plymouth 
Cordage Company, makers of the famous Plymouth 


Rope—known the world over as the finest rope that 


can be made—“the rope you can trust.” And RED TOP 


TWINE has won a similar reputation. It is backed by a 


company with 107 years of experience in selecting and 


spinning rope and twine fibers. Ask for RED TOP and 


get these six advantages— 


a LENGTH—F ull length to the 
pound as guaranteed on the tag. 


2) STRENGTH—Less breaking, less 
wasted time, less wasted grain. 


EVENNESS—No thick or thin spots 
—no “‘grief.”’ 


(4) SPECIAL WINDING — No 
tangling. 


5) INSECT REPELLING—You 
can tell by its smell. 


MISTAKE-PROOF-Printed 
ball insures correct use. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


MAKERS OF PLYMOUTH ROPE AND BINDER TWINE 
North Plymouth, Mass. and Welland, Canada 


LYMOUTH 


the six-point binder twine 
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our 
Ai battery ys 


ON 32-VOLT SYSTEMS 
Don’t buy A batteries or bother charging them 
when you can run your radio on your 32 volt 
























® unit docs it. Screws into any 32 volt socket. 
S Results guaranteed, Simple, fool-proof, inex- 
pensive,no upkeep. The unit consumes n0 
current. Gives better reception and brings 
your set up to date. Over 10,000 now ia 
use. Moncy back ifnot entirely satisfac- 
tory. Post paid, $2.00. With plug and 
10 feet of cord, $2.50. When you order, 
specify how many tubes, also number qe 
and type of tubes in set. (Reference, Wy WW Al 

First National Bank). 


Anylite Electric Company 
214 Murray Street 
Fort Wayne - + «+ Indiana 








Save those chicks. New, improved Ad- 
vance Marshall Heater burns cheap kero- 
sene or distillate, and pays for self in 
chicks saved. 100 per cent improvement 
over old t Absolute tempera- 
ture control. No wicks, no fumes, ¢ 
no gases; foolproof, fireproof. 60- 
inch canopy. 


Free Circular 
100 per cent guaranteed. 
See your dealer today or 


low prices on this amazing 
new heater. Save your ¢ 
chicks, Wi 

AMERICAN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 
Box C Marshalitown, fowa 








Can All the 
Pigs Be 


We have all heard this statement: 


“Yes sir, I had an average of seven pigs per sow at 
weaning time; 210 pigs from 30 gilts and there wasn’t 


a runt in the bunch.” 


We have all wondered, too, how many of the bunch 
died afterward, between weaning time and the selling 


date. 


How do you manage pigs after weaning? 
some experience letters on this subject. 


We want 
How do you 


feed and care for the pigs and how do you avoid dis- 


ease? 


What was the age and weight at selling time? 


For the best letters (not necessarily the best records) 


we will give $10, $5, $3, and $2 in cash prizes. 


One 


dollar will be paid for each additional letter printed. 


Letters must be sent to The Contest 


Editor by April 7th. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


Des Moines, Iowa 








The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 








Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c¢ a word. 
inimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as & > Geant 
rt of the ad thy a4 


. KR. F. D. 4 counts as 
four = and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
ae Send full remittance with order. 
If you bave not advertised with us recently, 
sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker ond 
the other some responsible business man. 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


HELP WANTED 


LIVESTOCK 





AGENTS 


DAIRY CATTLE 





er FARMERS, OR FARMERS WITH 
pare time—Iowa’s largest nursery will pay 
you a> i] to them in your com- 
munity. Our new low prices give you big ad- 
wee. Pleasant work—big season just starting. 
today for our attractive proposition. Box 32, 
Wallncest Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
SALESMEN 
WANTED—COUNTY SALESMAN WITH CAR, 
demonstrate for large Ohio manufacturer. 
First. class job. -Fyter 2156 Fyr-Fyter 
Building, Dayton, Ohio, 
STILL HAVE SOME OPEN TERRITORY FOR 
man with car who is willing to work. Write 
Wallaces” yor er and Iowa "Homestead. Des Moines, 

















Iowa. Dept 
FARM LANDS 
1OWA, MISSOURI, pabem pa ABRA AxD, SOUTH- 
Minesota foree' cost 


fo A sale 
by Tank. Write Sohn » von hg 50 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ti. 








mW Number Insertions 
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GET EVERY PROFIT PENNY. SHIP POUL- 
try, eggs and veal to the house with thovsands 
of satisfied farmer customers. Premium prices for 
your broilers. Check by return mail. Write for free 
book. Karsten & Sons, Dept. 14, Fulton Market, 
Chicago. 
c Hic AGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 
Peoria St, Chic cage Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
gael Returns mailed same day. 
ANTED—-LIVE AND DRESSED 
wt veal. Highest possible price paid. 
information and tags. Drake & Hontield, 
ton St., Chier go. 
EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS, 
Premiums all ave soultry. Dressed Veal. 
Coops ort Vholesale Buyers. D. 
Hemman Co., South Water Market, Chi- 
go. 











POULTRY 
Write for 
940 Ful- 








COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
poultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 
day of arrival. 
one CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY ZOU LTRY- 
Furnish coops on reques' 
“gon, Englewood, Chicago. Fistablished 





Fischer 
890. 





BROILERS AND a WANTED! BRINGING 
high prices. A. F. Heidke & Sons, 845 Fulton 

Mkt., Chicago. 40 m.. of service. 

WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD- 
vertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces’ 

Farmer and Iowa Homestead—‘The Reader's 

Market.’” 








OEE | NG 
GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY, 

Ship to poe Devlin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., 
Chi . I, Write us 


WANT TO BUY 





1OWA—FOR SALE—HIGHLY IMPROVED, 
modern, 240 on paving near Mason City. Box 41, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
WISCONSIN—80 ACRE WISCONSIN DAIRY 
farms, near town, good roads, consolidated 
schools, hardwood soils, $850 to $2,800. As little at 
$250 cash, balance 10 years 5 per cent interest. Ask 
for circulars and photos, Ojibwa Farms Co., Ojibwa, 
Wisconsin. 
FREE BOOK ON OPPORTUNITIES IN MINNE- 
sota for profitable farming and dairying. Im- 
proved and unimproved land prices lowest in years. 
Share in over $500,000,000 annual crop. A farm 
offers independence, continuous profitable employ- 
ment for industrious men. Play while you earn—— 
10,000 lakes for health, recreation, profit. Write 
H. ©. Hotaling, Dept. 603, Ten Thousand Lakes- 
Greater Minnesota Assoc., St. Paul, Minn. 
FREE BOOKS ON OPPORTUNITIES IN MIN- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington or Oregon. Complete information on climate, 
crops, location for farm or suburban tract for grain, 
livestock, dairyirg, fruit, poultry—a home, inde- 
pendence, plenty of food, clothing, continuous em- 
ployment. No occupation offers more to industrious, 
capable men. Write E. C. Leedy, Dept. 207, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
FARM BARGAINS. WELL MANAGED. 
arms for sale in Iowa, Nebraska and Eastern 
Colorado. Fully described in our Sectional Cata- 
logs. Many high class properties. All under our 
management. Write for ee naming loca- 
tion preferred. Farmers National Company, 1708 
Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 














a a ig ag vg na OF FOUR_ REGIS- 
tered up to seven months old, $50. High 
grade bull calves, $10. Dams have cow testing as- 
sociation records. e see them or write. D. B. 
Swartzendruber, Kalona, Iowa. 
REGISTERED Oat BULL, 10 MONTHS 
old. Dam’s record 505.89 fat GG. Cherub-Beda’s 
May King Sy Var classy. George Nichols, 
Estherville, rae 
SWISS BUL YEARS OLD, REG ISTERED, 
$100. J. F. ler, Route 5, De Des Moines, Iowa. 
PEDIGREED SWISS BULLS, YEARLINGS, $75; 
calves, $40. Harvey Wheeler, Cambridge, Jew. 
anette ag ag td SWISS BULL, 
E be, Alta Vista, Iowa. 


months o b Ra A 
PURERRED, GUERNEETS ALL AGES. MALES, 
females. Carl Brown, Algona, Lowa. ___ 











FOR TALE REG TERED —" SWISS 
bull. Luther Collier, Atlantic 
DUAL purpose CATTLE 


BATES DUAL PUR E SHORTHORN BUL 
John F. Currier, Indianola, Iowa. 


HORSES AND MULES 
4 yah PERCHERON STALLIONS, LAGOS 
Carnot Jasmine breeding, two gray, two b 
three to seven. All sound. Cheap. L. L. Jo! hnson, 
Vinton, Towa. 

Se DARK GRAY PERCHERON 
itallion. Sena Certificate. Coming five. 
ool individual. Will trade. Walter Dutton, Ma- 

quoketa, Towa. 

MAMMOTH JACKS FOR SALE. THREE TO 
six years old. Good colors, good breeders. Will 

trade for horses, mules. J. W. Brewer, Mexico, Mo. 

FOR SALE—TON BELGIAN STALLION, 
chestnut sorrel, sound, sure breeder, age 11. Will 

trade for other livestock. Ben Schettler, Breda, Ia. 




















Cockerels 


Sold Through 
Our Readers’ 
Market 


and Son, of Knoxville, Jowa, 
edvertising, in OUR READ- 
kei is profitable in spite of de. 


Pp try ces. ese gentlemen sold 
301 cockerela th year by use . 
adverti 1 


with us for some years, and we are very pleased 
that they have found that our advertising is 
satisfactory. 


ad in OUR 
" not, on — 


Have VOU ever tried 
READERS’ MARKET? 
chance. There is order 

Use it TODAY! 


missed your best 
blank In this section. 











FOR SALE—REGISTERED PERCHERON STAL- 
lion, weight 2,000 lbs. Age 8 years old. Price, 
$350. B. O. Kettleson, Spirit Lake, Iowa. ° 
SWINE 
SPOTTED POLAND GILTS, REGISTERED, IM- 
muned. To farrow April and May. Very reason- 
able. F. H. Mackaman, Ankeny, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS—LARGE, HEAVY BONED, 
bred i to farrow in April. Oscar Miller, Rock 
Valley, 
YORKSHIRE BOARS, BRED GILTS. ALSO 
Milking Shorthorn calves. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, 


Towa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 




















NO PAYMENTS, NO INTEREST FOR 5 eg 
20,000 acres of fertile cut soil, dair 

fruit, diversified farming, ample rainfall, mild a 

mate, good markets, four railroads, near Spokane, 

wood, water plentiful, low prices. 15 years. Hum- 

bird Lumber Co., Box G, Sandpoint, Idaho. 

IF YOUR FARM IS FOR SALE, LIST IT HERE. 
It will reach nine out of ten Iowa farmers. Harry 

Bixler, Route 5, Centerville, 8. D., will receive one 

of our gift pocket knives if he will mark this ad 

and mail this page to us before April 11. 

DO YOU WANT TO TRADE YOUR FARM FOR 
a larger place? I control several hundred large 

farms in the northwest and om one of them is a 

bargain. Write Ernest Buhler, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—IMPROVED = ACK 
soil corn land. Garvey, Graceville, Minn 











AVIATION 

LEARN TO FLY 

learned at this flyi 

ernment approval. Ai S BC > 

nected with aircraft factory. Big opportunity——write 

today for complete information. Lincoln Flying 
School, 509 Aircraft Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


NS EAST 
100 BUSINESS SIZE, GOOD QUALITY EN- 
velopes, your return address printed thereon, 50c, 
postage prepaid. Early Printing Co., Early, Iowa. 
GOPHER TRAPS 
GOPHER TRAPS. RENKEN’S SURE CATCH, 
60c each; six for $3.25. Postpaid. Circular free. 
F. Renken Trap Co., Crete, Neb. 
KODAK FINISHING 


LINDBERGH 














LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 
HERD OF PUREBRED SHORTHORNS FOR 
sale. Excellent breeding, priced right. Herman 
Krueger, Princeton, Iowa. 
CHOICE POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS, 
ready for heavy service. Roans and reds. 0. J. 
Grau, Newell, Towa. 














SEVERAL CARS YELLOW SHELLED CORN, 
one immediately. Give grade, price delivered at 

Sauk City, Wis. Give references. Wesley Sprecher, 

Plain, Wis. 

WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
200 or more. Lintoln Bag Co., Springfield, TM. 

WANTED—OL dD LIV 73 COMMON BARN PIG- 
eons. E. R. Hendricks, Rutledge, Mo. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SIRDS AND SUPPLIES 
CANARIES—GUARANTEED SING 
Goldfish, puppies, kittens. Plar 
plies. Write for free catal lowa Bird ‘ompany, 
213 Walnut, Des Moines, “Towa, 
boas 
SUNNYSIDE KENNELS, REINBECK, IOWA. 
(Iowa’s most reliable kennel.) 75 to choose 
from. Write once. Genuine English Shepherds, 
Collies, Rat Terriers, Toy Fox Terriers, pups and 
Partly trained dogs. Either sex and spayed females. 
CLOSING OUT COLLIE DOGS AT $10 HEAD. 
Sucking pups, $5 and $6. W. E. Anderson, 
Anita, Iowa. 
COLLIE PUPPIES, 
studs at service. 
lowa. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, COLLIES, 
Approval. E. Barnes, Fairfield, N 
POLICE AND SHEPHERD CROSS PUPS, $2.50 
and $5 Erwin Popp, Manilla, Iowa. 
FUR BEARERS 
REDUCED PRICES ON NEW 
white rabbits, any age, pair, $3. 
Mapleton, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEN WANTED FOR GOOD PAY POSITIONS 
as pilots, airplane mechanics, auto mechanics, 
electrical mechanics, radio mechanics, welders after 
in this school. Learn 
We qualify you for good 

500 a month. ‘or cat- 

oe peormetion write now to Lin 
Airplane School, 2646 Automotive 























EXCELLENT 
John Wilkins, 


BREEDING 
Correctionville, 





HEELERS. 
ed. 











ZEALAND 
Leo Brenner, 








positions payin; 
al and com 
coln Auto a 
Building, Lincotn, 
THINK OF YOUR FUTURE! THE SCHOOLS 
listed here offer you valuable special training. 
BE. Craven, Route 1, Kellogg, Iowa, will receive 
one of our gift ~dy if he will mark this ad and 
mail this page to us before April 11 
LEARN BERAUTY CU LTURB—-ANY GIRL 
with limited eepne and ordinary ability should 
ome he income in a few months. Write for free 
mm ire School of Beauty Culture, 612 Wal- 
put, es Moines,. 
UCSTIONESE. EARN $25-8100 DAILY. 
ed talog, also how to 
‘s Auction 














LEARN PIPELINE WELDING, AUTOMOBILES, 
lectricity. Low tuition. Stevinson’s, 2008F 

Mein, Kansas City, Mo. 
SARGENT INTERNATIONAL AUCTION 
Das tion $100. Talks $2. Sioux City, 


B awe —— with , <- ad in wreliaces, 
Ee Sia wi 
ae 260000 farm homes in Iowa and 








12 TO 20 MONTHS. 
Hanna and 


ALSO 
Eveland, 


ANGUS HFIFERS, 
bulls ready for service. 

Lacey, Iowa. 

POLLED HFREFORD COMING YEARLING 
bulls. Quality. Bert Randell, Keosauqua, Iowa. 

ANGUS BULLS AND FEMALES. PRICED 
reasonable. Harry Wylie, Madrid, Iowa. 

— ERED RED POLLED CATTLE 

_ Danforth, Little Cedar, Iowa. 

LED REFORDS—BUL COWS AND 
heifers. we Ross & Son, Ross, Iowa. 











FOR 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, 6 PRINTS, 25¢ SIL- 
ver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, 
Waterloo, Iowa, Dept. 5 
a FILM DEVELOPED, SIX CARDINAL 
border prints, 25c, silver. Imterocean, Dept. D, 
Literal, mh. 
FILMS DEV E 1 OPED, 
largement, 25c coin. 
Crosse, Wis. 
MILKING MACHINE PARTS 
FREE MILKING MACHINE RUBBER PARTS. 
Ww < ay for information telling you 
how you can get free rubber parts for your milking 
State make of machine you use and num- 
ber of units you_use, Milking Machine Exchange, 
San_ Francisco, Calif. 








SEVEN PRINTS, EN- 
Kays Photo Service, La 








MISCELLANEOUS 


QUILT PIECES 
PIECE a egy FAST COLORS, 
large, 35c postpaid. Potte 
Independence, ean. Me 


WAGON BOXES 
WAGON BOXES—WE ARE MAKING A 26- 
inch box of standard size, built unusually well 
and strong, for only $19.75. Write for catalog. 
Cizek Mfg. Co., Clutier, Iowa. 
WwooL 
WOOL—VIRGIN WOOL BLANKETS, 
batts, yarns, shirts, pants, sport coats, sweaters, 
underwear, ete. Direct from’ manufacturer. We do 
custom al a ~ nate wool, write for our cus- 
: net, write for our selling price 
Merrill Woolen Mills Co., Dept. 705, Merrill, 


FARM MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—McCORMICK-DEERING, NEW 
Farmall out six days, with 4-row cultivator, $850. 

MecCormick- _——, 10 foot power takeoff tractor 

binder, used days, $250. McCormick-Deering 

power "takeoff Wheatland lister, 2 or 3 row, power 
ift with drops, 00. Go dig, $75. Ben Mitchell, 

Shenandoah, Iowa. 

NEW % HORSE, 110 VOLT MOTORS, $87. 
Some used, $5; all with pulleys. Special used 

generator bargains. Write for quotations. Elee- 

trieal Suroins Company, Dept. 14, 1885 Milwaukee 
ve., 

GOVERNONS FOR AUTO ENGINES, $6.50. 

Fordsons, $8.50, prepaid. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Wm. Alber, Beatrice, Neb. 

TWIN CITY TRACTOR AND PLOWS. W. H. 
Bishop, Adelphi, Towa, 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions or 
write for free book, “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“Record ae ion’’ form. an charge for infor- 








QUILT 
pretty patterns, 
Store, 














ROBES, 























mation on how proceed. larence A. ©’Brien, 
a tered Patent Aterna. 1905 Security Savings 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIRING 
EAPERT BAND ett gt! ted SBORCon SEs 
repairing. 25 per cent discoun’ 
Des PMoines Music Company, 812 Walnut, Des 
Moines, lowa. 








Use This Order Blank Now! 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance of $ 














Address 





TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
tOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


Adee ne eeeee teen ee een enenes seneereseseneeee een eneeee ry 


(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. 


..times in your 


is enclosed. 














nk Building ieee opposite U. 
Washington, D. 





I 
i 

& 1 Bai 
- Patent Office), 


3 AIR, geen Sad & SINCLAIR, SRTENT AT- 
s and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 


B es » ~~ Towa. 

TALBI T DICK. Ltgee tt ae SERVICE, NO 
altation ohanges. So. Surety Bidg.. 

Des 1 Moines. Towa 


BABY CHICKS 
KING'S STARTED CHICKS 


We can furnish you chicks of leading strains, two 
to three weeks of age, shipped in special boxes. 
Stop early chi losses a money saving prices. 
These chicks are from our finest flocks. specially 
raised in mammoth tery brooders. Properly { 
and cared for under continuous 
They are aes checked, all ; 
to high standard are culled. Write today for cats 
ist. Professor King, lows 
Chick Hatchery, Dept. Towa City, Iowa. 
25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, IMMEDIATE SHIP- 
‘ments, prepaid, guaranteed; big price reduction 
for immediate delivery; 5c each up, includes Let 
horns and 12 other breeds; ial offer on large oF 
ders; catalog free. Mother Bush’s chicks live and 
pay. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, . A, Clinton, Mo. 


500,000 BABY CHICKS, WHOLESALE PRICES 
Our large capacity arrangement for the next 
month makes it possible to offer chicks for imme 
diate shipment, every Monday and Thursday. 
leading breeds. As low as 5e. Book orders today- 
Midwest Hatchery, Dept. D, Clinton, Mo. 
bag GUSRANTESR TO LIVE OR WE RE 
% price, second week 

* oot ie busi 8 Bred from our Ps 

ional Lay ing Contest winners. 250-342 sf b 

gees. varieties. 6c up. catalog. Boot 

‘arms, Box 636, Clinton, Mo. 

BIG HUSKY OHICKS. GUARANTEED 10 
a, oe aioe fully explains. O 5c up 
Shipped “Dy. Low prices 

wocredlted! 200-300 egg stra 

oy catalee. Superior Hatchery, Box 8-42 

sor, 


Serie 
ORDER YOUR CHICKS FROM A ESPON 


You! 








rsonal one neTvision. 
ogl not living up 


A and_ complete price 























us before April 1 
DAY OLD COOKBRED a—i06 PER “CEN 
cockerels arantesd. Make excellent broilers 
capons; quic x Write for illustrated = 
log telling all about this unusual guarantee. Mars 
field Hatchery, Box D, Marshfield, Wis. 

















CHICKS-——-WHITE, BKOWN, BUFF LG HORNS, 
$7.50; White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtole 

$9.50; light mixed, $6; heavy mixed, $8. Sprins 

Dale Pou try Farm, Guthrie Center, Iowa. 

DAY OLD PULLETS—100 PER GENT Bs 
lets guaranteed. Great winter ae 

priced. Write for special catalog. Marshfield Ha 

ery, Box D, Marshfield, Wis. 

USE ROYAL PEET LITTER IN. THE BROoD 

Standard 21 bushel bales, $3. 


field’ Se ‘Council Bluffs, Towa. a 
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Use Classified Display Type for Increased Returns! Write Us 








BABY CHICKS POULTRY POULTRY POULTRY 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS BUFF MINORCAS BARRED ROCKS 
—995 EGG FLOCK AVERAGE . : eee ; eet 
GUARANTEED PUREBRED JERSEY WHITE SCHMIDT BUFF MINORGA CHICKS, $10, 1 DARK : 
In the 1930 Iowa R. O. P. Shurtz and Bloom 8. Giant hatching of Fruitt and Simon strains. Mrs. Vernon Gold, Gravity, Iowa. . ry cock pints, gran ROCK (COCKERETS, ALSO 


©. White Leghorns set the highest — average 
egg production for all breeds by averaging 225 eggs! 
Proves their performance, and the kind of egg-pro- 
duction you_can expect from chicks raised from this 

More than 600 pedigreed males with egg 
records up to 320 eggs have built up their superior 

Money-saving prices. White Leghorns, A 
AAA, $10 per 100; a 
9 per 160; AAA, $11 


B 
Reds, A grade, 310 per 16 160; AAA 
White Wyandottes, 


er 100; “ Bishan, 1 100; heavy 
S15 ot ends, rders wm tesies at these 


until ‘asril i for delivery any time this 
ail Every order shipped under 14-day ran- 
tee to live. Losses first seven days replaced REE, 


Hobart Grotjan, Dalton, Mo. 

ONE PEN 26 PURE MARCY WHITE GIANT 
hens, permit 118. $3.50 setting. Also range flock. 

Hillis Baker, Memphis, Mo. 

JERSEY WHITE GIANTS, LARGEST WHITE 
chickens on earth. Eggs for sale. Ike Overton, 

Knoxville, lowa. 

GUARANTEED PUREBRED JERSEY WHITE 
Giant hatching eggs. Mrs. Fay Van Winkle, 

Clearfield, Towa. 














WHITE LANGSHANS 
WHITE LANGSHAN HATCHING EGGS, $4, 
hundred, delivered. Mrs. J. Nitz, Sigourney, Ia. 
ware. a EGGS, SELECTED FLOCK, 
$5, 1 Mrs. Oscar Swearingen, Hedrick, Iowa. 











next three days at one-half original p price, 
next four days at two-thirds ori; ave purchase price. 
Order your chicks now and SAVE ey ship- 
‘Prepaid cash with order, or C. D. if you 
, Send now! ARF. - 
fatehery, Bloom, Owners, Route 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 
LINDSTROM eg AGAINST 
loss, guaranteed to you more profit than 
other chicks or we et mJ 
catalog. Prices per 109: , 
$1.5: B Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $8.25; Reds, 
s, $8.75; Black Minorcas, White Rocks, White 
Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
475: Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Minorcas, 
75; heavy mixed $7.75; assorted, all breeds, $6. 
ny losses first 7 days replaced at ‘half 
—, eighth to fourteenth day replac at two- 
thirds price. Finest breeding. Records up to 321 
eggs yearly. Lindstrom chicks bred to pay more 
profit. We are the largest trapnest breeding farm 
and hatchery in the middle west. Order from ad. 
$1 per 100 books order, 100 per cent live delivery 
and quick service. Free a Library with orders 
for 200 chicks or more. and 3 weeks old chicks, 
6 and & weeks old pullets ;* sale. Write for prices. 
Catalog free. Lindstrom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 
Box 944, Clinton, Mo. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


All leading _ breeds. 
King strain. Flocks 
produce rapid growth, early maturity, bi 
ege-production, size and _ health, an 
your profits. . P. A. Certified. 
ebility. Our Tancred White Leghorns, 
borns, White and Barred Rocks, Wyandottes, Or- 
pingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas and 
money makers. Started 
to eliminate absolute! 
early order prices. 
ig today and save! 

. Iowa City, Iowa. 
rn KEAL OPPORTUNITY AWAITS YOU IN 
buying Farrow chicks at lowest prices in history. 
Make money next fall when eggs are higher, from 
pullets raised from Farrow chicks. Only pullets 
will lay ‘n fall and early winter. Broilers pay at 











chicks for those who want 

Sensational low 
eautiful new free catalog. 
Towa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 








our prices. White or Brown Leghorns, $7.95, 100; 
$38.50, 500. Ba Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $8.95, 100; 


$43.50, 500. Special matings, 3c a chick higher. 
Star matings White Leghorns (acknowladeed Amer- 





jen's wonder layers), $12.95, 100; $63.50, 500. 

Postpaid, 100 per cent alive delivery. Order direct 

from this ad now. Address T. Farrow Chick- 

eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, > 

BABY aan a a ee BY PEDIGREED 
males, record to $36 New low prices. 


Quick sliipment. Guaranteed .~ outlay other chicks 
or part of your money refunded. Big t i 

Teghorns that lay big white eggs. 
& week old pullets. Hens and males half price. 
Shipped C. O. D. on_approval. Write for Free 
Catalog and Special Price bulletin. George B. 
Ferris, 961 Union, Grand Rapids. Mich. 





HERE IS A REAL BARGAIN IN oY yet 

chicks. White or Brown Leghorns, $7.95, 100; 
$38.50, 500. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, "Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $8.95, 100; 
$13.50, 500. Star matings White Leghorns (ac- 
knowledged America’s wonder layers), $12.95, 100; 
$63.50, 500. Prepaid. Catalog free. T. Farrow 
Chickeries, Peoria, I 





Ramseyer * ‘Master-Mated”™ Chix 


New low prices and early order discounts. Chicks 
from blood-tested stock. Free literature fully ex- 
plains our livability guarantee. Special grades 
from trapnested stock as high as 325 eggs. Write 
or — Ramseyer Hatcheries, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

1” ( 
FARROW CHIX KNOWN FOR 16 YEARS AS 

the standard of chicks. Request our catalog be- 
fore ordering and save money. D. T. Farrow Chick. 
eries, Peoria, I. 


CHICKS, 4c UP. STATE ACCREDITED, WORM 
treated. 16 leading breeds, every bir K. by 
State inspector. Whiteriew Hatchery, Roanoke, nm 


POULTRY 
NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer and sélier 
who might advertise in 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead ex 
buyers to comply with the following agreement. 
Where mature poultry is pui archased on mail repre- 
sentations, without inspection, the seller upon re- 
ceipt of the purchase price will ship the. poultry to 
the buyer, by a privi lege ¢. examination at ar- 
rival. If for reason ipment is ae satis- 
factory, the “buyer will see that the poultry is prop- 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the b paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of t “4 recurned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry peed a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
ee. a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
his is in accordance to general custom in handling 
ws transactions and is assumed to govern all _ 
i any varia or oe ~~ ea. i 
ariance to above regulations s pers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 

















these columns, Wallaces’ 
ts advertisers and 








ANCONAS 
IOWA ACCREDITED FIVE YEARS.  SHEP- 
pard’s direct cockerels, eggs. Clara Kennedy, 
Estherville, Towa. 
AUSTRALORPS 





AUSTRALORP EGGS, FLOCK RUN, $6 PER 
—100._Joseph_Peter. O'Neill, Neb. 








BANTAMS 
EXITIBITION GOLDEN SEABEIGHT | BANTAM 
Segs, $2. 15. Runft, Reinbeck, Iow: 





JERSEY BLACK SANS 


HaTC HING EGGS FROM GAREFULLY SE- 
© ag Et range flock. Marcy strain. $5, 100. Pre- 
msured. _ Satisfaction guaranteed. Raleigh 


Winey 
ll 
BLACK GIANTS, —. pt 4 SE- 
Eggs, $1, $4, 1 








Deloit. Towa. 
JERSEY 

lected range flock. 00; $7.50, 
j Pingree_& Cook, — Towa. 

ERSEY BLACK GIANTS, CAREFULLY SE- 
oe ed range flock. Eggs, $1.25 per 15; $5 per 





S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 


FY BLACK GIANT EGGS, 100, $4.50. HEN 
hed chicks, 100, $10, Fern Witt, Gilmore, 








ha 
lowa, 
BLACK 

Bergm 
> 





GIANTS, SELECT PEN, $4, 100. 
1 Farms, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Bt ACK GIANT EGGS, $5 PER 100. 
Hedrick, Iowa. 








oR sy 





i JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 
HITE GIANT BABY CHICKS FROM BLOOD 





ete, flocks. Guaranteed to live two weel 
Hater ully explains. $30 per 100. Mason City 


WEs Mason City, Towa. 
ESTHAVE 2N WON 23 FIRSTS OUT OF 24 NA- 
a Blosapstakes, 1930. None ter. Summer 
ll City eet Catalog. Westhaven Farms, 
STATE TESTE 
D GIA 
F. J. Jedlic 4 nai = CIRCULAR, 














Waite. “EiNGEHEN EGGS, $3.75 PER 100. 
Bert Swearingen, Hedrick, lowa. 
BROWN LEGHORNS 
ROSE COMB DARK BROWN LEGHORN 
chicks, eggs. Reduced prices. Mrs. Harry Plum- 


beck, Portsmouth, Iowa. 





BUFF LEGHORNS 
8. C. BUFF LEGHORN BABY CHICKS AND 
eggs from my own breeding flock which has been 
developed for high production and exhibition qual- 
ity. Write me for prices and further description. 
Floyd Eaton, Ruthven, Iowa. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
NOW FOR A _BETTER YEAR BY 
White Leghorns. Extra large 
- capable of real production. 
Chicks and cake f very reasonable prices. Write 
B. FE. Craven, Relloge, Towa. 
WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ROYAL MAT- 
0 egg trapnested strain. b... per cent 
. Fertility 90 per cent. $5, 100; 30 dozen, 
$14. Postpeid. Mrs. John Selting, Marcus, Iowa 
270-314 EGG BARRON LEGHORN CHICKS, 
special mating, males from imported pen, $190, 
100; range, $8, 100. Catalog. Silverside Leghorn 
Farm, Farmington, Iowa. 
es Be TANCRED COCKERELS, $1. HATCH- 
es? baby chicks from stock direct from 
Tancred ‘arms. Hamilton Leghorn Farm, Ban- 
croft, Towa. 


BARRON WHITE LEGHORN 
eggs. Low prices. Pedigreed sires. 
son and Son, Knoxville. 
HEAVY ay nay 
Leghorns. Eggs, $9.50, case. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 











PREPARE 
selecting cag bl 
type, large egg 





8. ¢ 








CHICKS AND 
res. 8. B. Hud- 
owa, 


SINGLE COMB WHITE 
Bergman Farms, 











BARRON WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, $2.95, 
hundred. Arthur Flage, Waukon, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 





WHITE MINORCAS 
LARGE SINGLE COMB WHITE MINORCAS, 
Iowa accredited. Hatching , $5 per 100, 
$15 per case. Louise Mathias, Clarion, Iowa. 
BOOTH STRAIN Mn ot ~~ EGGS. 
Sires from_ Booth’s i. 3, $5, 100, pre- 
paid. Mrs. Harry Miler. I Fairbank. “Iowa. 











“NOTICE”—1IOWA’'S BEST WHITE MINOR- 
cas. Extra special cut in egg and chick prices. 

Fred ©. Hacke, Indianola, Iowa. 

SINGLE COMB WHITE MINORCA BEGGS, $4, 
100. Iowa accredited. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Ia. 

ROSE COMB WHITE MINORCAS. EGGS, $5, 
100, prepaid. Mantie Moore, Kahoka, Mo. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 


OR INGTON EGGS. BIG GOLDEN 
Splendid layers. Culled for production, 
1S: b: $3. 25, 50. August Peter- 
owa. 














BUFF 
_ Buffs. 


sen, Farnhamville. 


LARGE GOL a. BUFF ORPINGTONS, HEAD- 
ed with cockerels from state prize winning stock. 








Eggs, 100, $5. Mrs. H. W. Lungren, Paton, Iowa. 
BUFF ORPINGTON Ss, EGGS, $5, 

105. Infertiles replaced. Mrs. T. J. Smith: 
Grimes, Towa. 





BY St S STRAIN BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, $5, 
; $1, 15, prepaid. Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fairfax, 











meg 
CHOICE BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, $5, 100, 
postpaid. Mrs. Lynn Moffatt, Neola, Iowa. 
WHITE ORPINGTONS 
WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS, $4.50 PER 100. 
Satisfaction guarant Mrs. Wm. Webb, R. 
3. Madrid, Iowa. 





WHITE ORPINGTONS, GOOD LAYERS. BEGGS, 
$4, 100. Mrs. Marion Fleming, Earlham, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
aa ba af CENT TOMPKINS ROSE COMB REDS, 
pedigreed males to 300 eggs. Eggs, $5.50, 
10 ‘including 15 pen. Postpaid. Reaiph Van Duzer, 
Menlo, Iowa. 
ROSE COMB ——, $12; EGGS, $5, 100. 
Iowa accredited, egg-bred. Winners Chicago Coli- 














seum, Des Moines. A 4 Edith Eiler, Tip- 

ton, ‘Towa. 

—, — REDS, TOMPKINS STRAIN. 
EB 5.5 100; chicks, 15c; 


mA Mrs. Arthur Hutchi Chariton, Ia. 


grandsons of Bradley bird direct, $2 

15, $1; 100, $5. Frank Santee & 

lowa. 

REAL BARRED ROCK EGGS, $3, 
Dark barring, twenty years a breeder. 





HU oo 
Send yo 


orders. Mrs. W. L. Willey, Menlo, Iowa. 
ee 8 BARRED ROCKS, FINE 
flock. Eggs, $5, 100. Pens, $3 and $10, 15. 


Wm. Sailer, Ackley, __ Towa. 
THOMPSON'S DARK A. P. A INSPECTED. 


Eggs. id, $5.50, 100. Mrs. ‘ 
© Corning, Towa. 5.5) rs. H. B. Harden, 








BUFF ROCKS 
BUFF ROCK HATCHING EGGS. HEAVY 
boned, bred to lay flock, $6, 100. Mrs. Harry 


Lauer, Mt. Union, Iowa 

BUFF ROCK HATC HING EGGS FROM IOWA 
accredited flock, $5 per hundred. Prepaid. J. H. 

Lage, Latimer, Iowa. 








BUFF ROCK EGGS, DARK BUFF, EXTRA 
laying stock, $3.50, 100. Mrs. C. L. Robinson, 
Norwalk, Iowa. 





FOR SALF—BUFF ROCK EGGS FOR HATCH- 
ing, $4 per 100. Emil Rundorff, West Burling- 

ton, Iowa. 

PUREBRED BUFF ROCK HATCHING EGGS, 
$5 per 100. Mrs. J. S. Kasper, Solon, Iowa. 
Saas UU 
BOBZIN'S WHITE ROCK TRAPNEST — 
baby chicks and hatching eggs priced to sell. 
A wonderful opportunity to establish a quality flock 
or to obtain new at moderate cost. Write 

for literature. Carl Bobzin, Kellogg, Towa, 

WHITE ROCK CHICKS. Official RB. O. P. 
All matings headed by 200 
pens. ale and females of 

record. Buckdale Farm, Melcher, 











cee 
over 200° 


Iowa. 
on < ee COCKERELS, 
$2. $12 75 per cent fer- 


tility ‘caeeneal Ruch Willison, Anamosa, Towa. 
wie ROCK 4 YEARS ae AT 
O. P._cockerels. Eggs, 

mK, West Union, 7 * 

FISHEL’S WHITE ROCKS DIRECT. EGGS, 

a $5, 108. Prepaid. Mrs. Albert Schroeder, Ogden, 
OwWa. 

WHITE 
pen eges, 





CLOSING 
$5 











ROCKS (NONE BETTER). 


$5, 100. Runft, Reinbeck, 
SPECKLED SUSSEX 


SPECIAL 
Towa. 

















MINORCA CHICKS, SINGLE COMB BUFF, 
Single Comb Black, Single Comb White, Rose 
Comb White. Our hatchery is devoted to Minorcas. 
Our Minorcas are of the very largest type, weighing 
as much as 10 pounds each. Every chick is guar- 
anteed against losses from white diarrhea. Catalog 
= Spring Valley Chick Hatchery, Spring Valley, 
inn. 
ADVERTISE YOUR POULTRY FOR SALE IN 
this column. Iowa farmers are watching it close- 
ly. Charles Lewis, Png 5, Schuyler, Neb., has a 
knife waiting here for him if he will mark this ad 
and mail this page to us before April 11. 


BUFF MINORCAS 











SCHMIDT'S BIG TYPE BUFFS. STATE SHOW 
winners. Large bone. Chicks. Eggs, $5, 100, 
postpaid. Vincent Lancaster, Seney, lowa. 





BUFF MINORCA EGGS, $3.50 PER 100; $11, 30 
dozen. First prize birds. Maude Wasmer, Gris- 
wold, Iowa. 








BUFF MINORCA By CULLED, BLOOD 
tested flock. $3, Aggo Beek, George, Iowa. 
IOWA 


BU bbl MINORCA EGGS, $4 HUNDRED. 
ceredited. G. Bowen, Searsboro, 





owa. 
BU +F MINORCA BGs. 33, HUNDRED. RUSK 
strain. Lloyd Rohret, ‘Tiffin, Towa. 








ra tt pg BO REDS. Le SPBCKLED SUSSEX HATCHING EGGS, $6 
ing ‘oulouse goose _ Cc. 60, prepaid. Sturdy, meaty, egg ucers. 
All postpaid. Mrs. Fred Lukes, Ca r, Calvin Wingy Deloit, Towa. -— 
PURE TOMPKINS STRAIN ROSE COMB REDS. 
Fags, $5, 108. Pen, direct, $2, 15; $4.50, 45. BUFF _WYANDOTTES 
Prepaid. Mrs. 3. ©. 1, Chariton, Iowa. R. io flack, $3, 1087 $3.30, EGGS, BLUE BIR- 
k. C. R. ISLAND = EGGS, IOWA ACCRED- ba tec 5 rs. Alec Me- 
ited, Tompkins strain, $1, 100, Eck Holmes, Arthur, R. 2, Algona, Iowa. 
Storm Lake, Iowa. BUFF WYANDOTTE EGGS, $5, 100. MRS. 
James Bleakly, Galva, Towa. 





Teal COMB RED EGGS, $4.50 HUNDRED, 
pre’ ene strain. Mrs. John Lefebure, 
Falfax, Tow: 


SExGLS cous RED HATCHING EGGS, $6, 
10; prepaid, insured, Irene Dunn, Nodaway, Ia. 








SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 
QUAL az SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE 
eg 25 100. Culled farm range flock. 
Mrs. Tone Erickson, Cambridge, Iowa 








DARK SINGLE COMB REDS EGGS, $3, 50; 
$5.50, 110. Mrs. Wm. Stoll, Le Mars, Iowa. 





HIGH ERODUGING 8. ©, RED FLOCK. EGGS, 
$4. 8S. E. Robinson, Casey, Iowa. 
8. e Re. r RED COCKERELS, 250 — REC- 
ord, $1.25. Ralph Janssen, Ackley, Iowa 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 








PUREBRED 8. L. WYANDOTTES. EGGS, $4, 
100. Closely culled range flock. Pearl Krueger, 
Route 1, Batavia, Lowa. 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE 
$2.; 268, OS. Breeder 44 years. O. 
owa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 





EGGS, 45 FOR 
M. Healy, 
Muscatine, 








ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND WHITE EGGS 
$4.50, 108, prepaid. Mrs. J. F. Wassom, Early, 
Iowa. 





BARRED ROCKS 
BARRED ROCKS, EGGS FROM CHOICE 
flock, males 8 to 10 pcunds. Mrs. Wm. Friedow, 
Britt, Towa. 
THOMPSON RINGLET DARK BARRED {HD ROCK 
$6, 100, prepaid. Mrs. Lou Smith, Villisca, 











nickel bolsters. 


within thirty days. 


us the page on which it appears. 





We Are Giving Six 


Pocket Knives * 
Our Readers’ Market This Week 


No one uses a knife more frequently than a farmer. 
that you can use for everything from punching holes in harness straps 
to whittling pegs for the corn cultivator. 

These knives have two blades of best cutlery steel, highly polished 
and sharpened. They have rust-resistant brass lining and rivets, and 
The handles are made of a tough composition espe- 
cially manufactured for this purpose. 
ranteed both as to material and workmanship. If any of them mga 
unsatisfactory, we will be glad to replace it if it is returned to us 


There May Be One Here for You! 
Any Subscriber's Name May Be Selected 


These names are taken at random from our subscription lists every 
week, The winning names are written into “ads” like the one below, 
and scattered through OUR READERS’ MARKET. 
name in one of them, stating that you have been selected to receive 
a knife, all you need to do is to make a ring around the “ad” and mail 


Read This Section Closely Every Week 
Name May Appear in Any Issue 


to Readers 


Here is one 


These knives are fully guar- 


If you find your 


Your 





Here Is the Way the 
“fa” Read...» 


YOUR AD IN OUR READERS’ 
J ye ach almost a quarter of a 

onn 
mark this ad and mail this page to us he will receive 
a pocket knife. 


MARKET will 
million farmers. If 


X. Snodgrass, Route 60, Lakota, Iowa, will 














WHITE WYANDOTTES,. WINNERS 
show 1931. American Poultry Associatio: 
fied grade A. Eggs, yard 1, $10 per 100; range, $7 
per 100. Mrs. H. J. Hess, Route 6, Waterloo, Iowa. 
EGGS, WHITE WYANDOTTES, MARTEN. 
¥ pen, $9, 100. Second pen, $6.50. First 
flock, $4. P50. Second flock, $4. Mrs. Frank Fritz, 


Earlham, Towa. 


REGAL DORCAS WHITE WYANDOTTE 
hatching eggs, $4.50 per 100. Mrs. Herman 
Schneekloth, R. 2, Mapleton, Iowa. 
EGGS—MARTIN’S WHITE WYANDOTTES, 
h producers, excellent hatches, 100, $4. Mrs. 
Otis Kepler, Stanhepe, Iowa. 
WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, $3, 100; 
case. Harry Larson, Montour, Iowa. 
WVYANDOTTES 
-WHITE, SILVER LACED, 
Golden Laced, Buff Columbian, Partridge Wyan- 
dottes. Super quality. Blood-tested four years. 
Write for reasonable prices. Spencer Chick Hatch- 


STATE 
m certi- 

















$9.50, 








BABY CHICKS 








ery, Spencer, Idwa. 
COLUMBIAN AND PARTRIDGE WYAN- 
dattes. 100, eggs, $5. Chicks. A. Johannessohn, 
Beltrami, Minn. 
DUCKS 





DUCK EGGS—BEFORE YOU BUY THIS SEA- 
son, write for full data about Miller’s Quality 
Runner, Rouen or White Pekin duck eggs. Setting, 
$1.25: 50 for $4; 100 for $6.50. Prices of tur- 
key and goose eggs also furnished. Send us a trial 
order, today. Miller Poultry Yards, Box 750, 
Hampton, lowa 
INTERNATIONAL 
(America’s largest) 
Embden, 50c, Muscovy, l5c. 
PUREBRED WHITE 
eggs from 12-14 stock, $2, 15; 
Mrs. Louis Knapp, Lewis, Iowa 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKLINGS, $16 PER 100; 
$8.25 for 50, and $4.50 for 25. Scheckel’s Hatch- 
ery, Springbrook, Iowa. 





SILVER CUP WINNERS 
Pekins. Eggs, 20c each. 
Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
PEKIN AND ROUEN 
$5.50, 50; $10, 100. 











ENGLISH PRODUCTION RUNNER EGGS, 5e 
1 each, prepaid. Mrs. Lineweaver, South English, 
owa. 





DUCKS AND GEESE 
MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GOOSE EGGS, 20c 
each. Giant Pekin duck, $1 setting. German 
Roller canaries, $4. Mrs. Homer Hicks, Gravity, Ia. 











GEESE 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GOOSE 
eges during March, April and May. From old 


10 or less, 30c each. 11 oF 

more, 25¢ each. Insured, prepaid, parcel post. 

Oliver Dally, Webster City, Towa. 

MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GOOSE EGGS, OLD 
stock, ze winners, 4 strain, 25 cents, 

prepaid, insured. Mrs. Thomas Tash, Duncombe, Ia. 

each. Ex TOULOUSE 


GOOSE EGGS, 35c 
each. Extra large stock. Mrs. O. H. Moen, In- 
dianola, Iowa. 
GOOSE EGGS, WHITE EMBDEN, 25c; BUFF, 
30c. Mrs. Geo. Brotherson, Breda, Iowa. 
PHEASANTS 
RAISE Lt ly ag! a ay PROFITABLE 
that poultzy. An of aatng eggs from choice pens 
of Chinese Ringneck aa ancy pheasants. Write 
for prices and hatching and rearing instructions. 
Hays Pheasantry, Washington, Iowa. 
TURKEYS 
BOURBON RED TURKEY EGGS, $6 PER 12, 
tpaid. Number 1 exhibition stock. Minnie 
Brown, Vivo Visto Farm, Appleton City, Mo. 
BOURBON RED TURKEYS, UNRELATED TOM, 
4 hens, $25. Wayne Puffett, Fayette, Iowa. 
BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, 20c; POULTS, 
toms, $6. Grace Drury, Rowan, Iowa. 
____REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER ___ 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 


prize winning stock. 





























50c ; 





all your ultry for identifiention in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List ‘of marker owners is 


filed with sheriffs, police departments and others. 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Des Moines, Iowa. 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 











40—500 


Our Readers Market 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
200 MASTODON STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $3; 

200 Dunlap, $1; 25 Welch’s Concord grapevines, 
$1; 100 asparagus, $1; 25 rhubarb, $1; 10 Downing 











gooseberries or cherry currants, 2 years, i. © 
roses, 2 years, Los Angeles, Hillingdon, Druschki, 
Red Radiance, Teplitz, Pink Radiance, $1.75 


4 gladiolus, large bulbs, ‘$1; 
26 iris or hollyhocks, 5 Regal lilies or 8 phlox, 
$1; 20 spirea or oh 18 inches, $1; 
hedge, 18 inches, $5; 10 Tartarian honeysuckles or 5 
red leaf barberry, $i; 4 hydrangeas, $1; 20 apples, 
5 Delicious, 5 Grimes, 5 a | 2 Duchess, 3 
Wealthy, $3; 10 plums, 3 apricots, 2 Sapa, 2 Terry, 
3 Waneta, $3; 10 sentmorency or Richmond cher- 
$3; 10 Compass, $2.50; 10 Elberta peaches, $2; 
10 Kieffer pears, $3; 4 Chinese elms, $1; good 2 
year four foot branched trees, prepaid. Order from 
this ad. Checks accepted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Wholesale catalog free. Welch Nursery, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 
TOMATO 
and pepper plants. Al 
stalky, hand selected plants, 
name, moss to roots. Tomatoes: LEarliana, John 
Baer, Bonny Pest, Marglobe, Stone. Cabbage: Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Dutch, Copen- 
hagen Market. 200, 75¢; 
300, $1; 500, $1.25; Onions: 
White or Yellow las, Sweet 
Spanish: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6. Ruby 
King pepper, 100, 10c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. All 
plants postpaid. Prompt shipment, satisfaction _guar- 
anteed. Standard Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND_ ONION 
plants. My hardy field grown plants will mature 
heads three weeks earler than home grown plants. 


cherry red peonies, $1; 
100 privet 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONION 
1 open field grown, large, 
labeled with variety 


Prices cabbage or tomato: 
1,000, 5,000, $8.50. 
Bermudas, Prizetaker, 








Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
cession, Flat Dutch and Copenhagen Market. On- 
ions: Prizetaker and Bermuda. Postpaid, 200, 
70c; 500, $1.25; 1, ae. 2. Express collec 
1, 060 to 4,000 $1 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9.000. 
90¢ per 1,000; 10,000 and over 75c per 1,00 


Carefully packed, varieties labeled, delivery “4 
anteed. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
C.. O. D. RELIABLE GEORGIA GROWN 
frostproof cabbage and onion plants, Our hardy, 
field grown plants will stand the cold and mature 
three weeks earlier than home grown plants. Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, 
Copenhagen Market, Golden Acre. Bermuda on- 
ions. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4,50; 10,- 
000, $7.50. Why take a chance? Pay on delivery. 
Satisfaction guaranteed Catalog free. Piedmont 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








FROST PROOF CABBAGE, OPEN FIELD 
grown, well rooted, strong, each bunch 50, 
mossed, labeled variety name, Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, §S i Copent 
Early and Late Dutch, postpaid: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Onions, Crystal Wax and 
Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
6,000, $6. Tomato, large, well rooted, open field 
grown, mossed, labeled with variety name: Living- 


ston Globe, Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, June Pink, 
McGee, Earliana, Gulf State Market, Early Detroit, 
postpaid: 100, 50c; 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. Pepper, mossed and labeled: ‘Chinese 
Giant, Bull Nose, Ruby King, Red Cayenne, post- 
paid: 100, 75c; 200, $1; 1,000, $3.50. Porto Rico 
and Nancy Hall yx plants, postpaid: 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3; 5,000, $12.5 Full count, prompt ship- 
ment, safe “arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Union 
Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark. 
FOR SALE—HIGHEST QUALITY FARM 
seeds. _ Red clover, alsike, hardy Idaho alfalfa, 
No. 12 alfalfa, certified Grimm, swect 
clover and all other farm_ seeds. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. De Kalb County Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, De Kalb, Illinois. 
REGISTERED CERTIFIED GRIMM ALFALFA, 
searified sweet clover. Low prices. Shipped sub- 
ject inspection, freight prepaid. Write for club 
offer, free samples. North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Cooperative organization. 


ALFALFA 


REGISTERED GRIMM ALFALFA, PURITY 99 
per cent, good quality, free from noxious weeds, 
in half bushel or bushel bags, each bag sealed and 
certified by state department of agriculture. Price, 
freight or parcel post prepaid, $18 r bu. 
other lots of registered Grimm as low as 
per bu. free from noxious weeds. Also attractive 
rices on red clover and alfalfa. Write for samples. 
cated in the center of the largest producing sec- 
tion of oe and clovers in the United States. H. 
Johnson, P. Box 1553, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
ALFALFA ae ED—C ERTIFIED HARDY GRIMM 
and Cossack, purity 99.5 per cent, viability over 




















94 per cent, free from noxious ‘weeds. Price, 
Grimm, 24c ‘pound; second grade, 20c; Cossack, 
30c. Bags free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sam- 


ples and circulars free. E. J. Ziltz, Lemmon, 8. D. 


SEED CORN 


BLACK’S YELLOW DENT. DON’T PLANT 

doubtful seed again this year. These days more 
than ever makes it important that every farmer 
knows his seed corn. The thinking farmer knows 
that his 1931 corn crop profit depends on the 
seed corn he plants. Black’s Yellow Dent has won 
the corn yield trophy more times, in the last eleven 





years, than any other open pollinated variety. 
Black’s Yellow Dent wins in the field at husking 
time, too; and that is what we all want. You 


can’t afford not to plant some of my early hung 
seed. Get my circular and read description and 
low prices. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
TESTED SEED CORN, FIRE DRIED, JOSLIN’S 
Yellow Dent, matures 110 days. Joslin’s 90 to 
100" day Yellow Dent, Silver King (white), the re 
sults of my 23 years’ growing, breeding and ‘selecting 
for large yields and early maturity. There is none 
better. Successfully grown a!!l over the corn belt. 
The three outstanding varieties, the corn you should 
plant in 1931. All seed hand selected of extra 
quality, tests 97 to 100 per cent, 15 day approval 
test. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shelled and graded, 
$2.50 bushel. 5 bushels or more, $2.40 bushel. 
Bags free. Catalog, sample on request. Allen Jos- 
lin Seed Farm, Route 3, Holstein, Iowa. 
SILVER KING, IMPROVED MINN. 13, EARLY 
Murdock seed corn, southern Minn. grown; test 
95 per cent. Early maturing, yet yields as high as 
90 bu. per acre. Only $3.25 bu. or 10 bu. at 
$2.90. Butted, tipped, graded. Davis Seed Co., 
St. Peter, Minn. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
Krug seed corn. 











IMPROVED YELLOW DENT, 
Hand picked and dried. Sam- 
ple for testing free. State kinds wanied; price and 
information gladly furnished, satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Brenneman Seed Store, Iowa City, Iowa. 
PURE SEED CORN, FIRE DRIED | AND 
picked before frost. Germination 95-99. Minne- 
13, Rustler White, White Dent, $2.75 bn. 
Drill corn, $1.10 bu. 10 days allowed for retest. 
Edwin Willander, Clarkfield, Minn. 
FELDMAN’S YELLOW DENT HAS UNUSUAL 
balanced record of yield, maturity, shelling per- 
centage, weight, stiff stalks, in state yield contest. 
Unexcelled for central Iowa. Get circular, 
Feldman, Breda, Jowa. 











GRIMM ALFALFA SEED FROM THE INTRO- 
ducer of this hardy variety, means genuine 
Grimm seed and many years of good hay crops. 
Prices greatly reduced. Also timothy, sweet clover, 
and red clover. A. B. Lyman, Excelsior, Minn. 


BUY AND SELL YOUR SEEDS THROUGH 

this colmun. Harper Hartshorn, Route 1, Traer, 
Towa, will receive one of our gift pocket knives if 
he will mark this ad and mail this page to us be 
fore April 11. 





Nor. Montana Alfalfa Growers Ass’n 


Glasgow, Montana, Producers of registered Grimm 

alfalfa seel. Write for samples and prices. 

BUY HARDY ALFALFA SEED DIRECT FROM 
Sam_Bober, Newell, S. D., and save money. 








FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 





CLOVER 











—Large, field grown, stalky, well rooted, hand MEDIUM RED CLOVER, 3 PER CENT SWEET 
, roots mossed, varieties labeled. Cabbage, clover, $12 bu. Alsike, 37 per cent timothy, 
all varieties, 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Onions $10 bu. Best med. red, $15; best alsike, $15 bu. 
—Cry: Wax and Yellow Bermudas, Prizetaker, Unhulled sweet clover, 5c pound. Best scarified 
pencil-size, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6. White Blossom or Grundy County Dwarf, lic 
ow Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaran- pound. No noxious weeds. Davis Seed Co., St. 
Cnlver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. Peter, Minn. 
r OR SALE—PUREBRED, he. RT IF Ls p. PEONIES 
cleaned and tested farm seeds; State Pride. Ive FRAGRANT DOUBLE PEONIES 
HL Re ooh Had postpaid. One each salmon, yellow, red, purple 
clover seeis. Our seeds are priced to sell. All home one am. Catalog. Wisconsin Nurseries, Union 


Write for growers’ list and_ prices. 


seed. 
Grant County Pure Bred Seed Grow- 


grown 
Order early. 





ers’ Association, Lancaster, Wis. 
¢ 0. D. GENUINE FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
and onion plants. Leading varieties. Send no 
money; pay on arrival. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 
5,000, 4.50. Headquarters for tomato, lettuce, 
potato plants, Write for — Order plants from 
us and save high express and parcel Bost rates. 
Blue Ridge Plant Co., 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Greenville, 8. C 

RED CLOVER, 
$8; white sweet 





$10; ALFALFA, 
clover, 90; timothy, $4.50; 
mixed alsike and timothy, 5.50; yellow soybeans, 
£1.50; sudan grass, $3.40; amber eane, $1.25; all 
per bushel. Bags free. Samples and catalog upon 
request. Standard Seed Co., 39 East Fifth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
ADVERTISE YOUR SEEDS FOR SALE IN 
this column. Watch it closely for bargains in the 
seeds that you need. You can make money both 
ways here. We have a_ knife here for William 
Northrup, Route 1, Ross, Iowa, if he will mark this 
ad and mail this page to us before April 11. 
REGISTERED WILT AND RUST RESISTANT 
Redwing flax, $3. Certified wilt and rust resist- 
ant Bison flax, $2.40. Registered rust resistant 
smooth awn Glabron barley, 60c. Registered rust 
resistant Anthony oats, 50c. Sacks, 20c. P. G. 
Rabkn, Mountain Lake, Minn. 


PLANT ASSORTMENT—-2% CABBAGE, 


$10; ALSIKE, 
$3 














200 TO- 








matoes, 200 onions, 50 pepper, 50 eggplants ,all 
prepaid, $1. Large, tough, hand selected. Prompt 
shipment, satisfaction guaranteed. Jacksonville 
Piant Co., Jacksonville, Texas 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS—SENATOR DUNLAP, 
200, $1.25; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4. Latham rasp- 
berry, 25, $i: 100, $3. Snyder blackberries, 50, 
$1.50. Everything prepaid. Catalog. Rider Nursery, 
Farmington, Towa. 
PLANTS THAT GROW—300 _FROSTPROOF 


cabbage plants and 300 genuine Bermuda onions, 
$1, prepaid. List free. Tomato, pepper, eggplant, 
canliflower, sweet potato. Southern Plant Grow- 
ers, Ponta, Texas. 
PLANTS—-SPECIAL 

bage, 200 onions, 100 tomatoes, 
flower or eggplants, $1, postpaid. 
anteed. Literature free. East 
Ponta, Texas. 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $7.00; 

falfa, $9.00; white sweet clover, $3.50; red clo- 
ver, $12, alsike, $12. All 60 Ib. bushel. Return 
seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia 





COLLECTION, 200 CAB- 
50 pepper, cauli- 
Satisfaction guar- 
Texas Plant Co., 





GRIMM. AL- 


Kansas. 

HARDY BLACK HILLS NM ERGREENS, I 
spruce, all sizes. 12 in., 10c; 24 in., 35c. Juni- 

pers, 35c. Sand cherries, Some berries, 15¢. Mud- 
Burlaped. Rush Bros. Nursery, Rapid City, 

dD. 





PINE 


GARDEN 
tomatoes, 
eauliflower, all 





COLLECTION—-200 CABBAGE, 200 
200 onions, 50 peppers, 25 eggplants, 25 
postpaid, $1. This offer to prove 
our plants best. Tyler Plant Co.. Tyler, Texas. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, FLAT DUTCH AND 
Copenhagen, 150, 50c; 400, $1. Sweet Spanish 
Valencia onion, 800, $1. 200 cabbage, 400 onion, 
$1. All postpaid. Estey’s Gardens, York, Neb. 











SEED CORN 
THE WORLD'S RECORD CROP OF CORN WAS 








grown from larage seed. We have certified 
G carage seed for sale. Dunlap & Son, Williamsport, 
Yhio. 
SEED GORN, BIG TYPE, REID'S, $3.5 


setenaniny early corn, $3; germination 97 per ihe 
Von Sanders, West Liberty, Iowa. 
aly RITE FOR CIRCULAR ABOUT THE CORN 
that won grand champion in the state yield test. 
Fred_N. Rupp. Cherokee, Towa. 
REID'S EARLY DENT, HAND TIPPED, 
grown, 98 per cent germination, 2.25 
John Herzog, Onawa, Iowa. 
MEYERS YELLOW DENT, 98 PER CENT GER- 
mination, $3.50 per bushel. Jacob Anton, Don- 
nellson, Towa. 


ORICINAL OSTERLAND 
speaks for itself. $5, bu. 
Laurens, Towa. 








HOME 
per bu. 








YELLOW 
Frank L. 


DENT. IT 
Carpenter, 





GOLDEN KING SEED CORN. EARLY MATUR- 
nts High yielding. A. B. Rosenberger, Esther- 
vi ., owa. 





DENT CORN, 
$2.50 bu. 


YELLOW 
most perfect. 


GERMINATION  AL- 
John Larson, Westfield, 





Towa. 
REID'S DENT, DRIED BEFORE FROST, $3 
_per_ bu. Orman Curtis, Washta, Towa. 





TEST 97 OR BETTER, $3 


Iowa. 


KRUG SEED CORN, 
per bu. Jay Godwin, Exira, 


SEED CORN. GOLDEN GLOW, SILVER KING, 
shelled, graded. State test 99 per cent germina- 
tion. $3 bu. in 2 bu. sacks delivered free at your 
county seat. Sacks included. Guy Roush, Atwater, 
Minn. 
COOPER'S CATTLE CORN 
yellow corn with a _ record. Heavy 
drouth resistant, high germination. Graded, $2; 10 
bu. lots, $1.50. John Cooper, Washington, Neb. 
FANCY HAND. PICKED SEED CORN, ST. 
Charles red cob, Improved Reid's yellow 
dent, germination per cent, $2 bushel. Bags 
free. Frederick Brothers, Greenwood, Neb. 
GOLDEN KING. HIGHEST EIGHT YEAR 
average, northern section, Iowa corn yield test. 
Buy from original source. For circular and prices 
address Wm. McArthur, Mason City, Iowa. 
EAR SEED CORN. EARLY REID'S YELLOW 
Dent. Home grown, $3 per bushel. Forty years’ 
experience. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. P. Coon, 
seed corn specialist, Ames, Iowa. 
SEED CORN—KRUG'S YELLOW VICTOR. 
0 crop, single ear tested, 98 per cent or bet- 





SEED. TRY THIS 


yielding, 























ter, shelled and graded; bags free. $4 per bushel. 

Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 

PFISTER’S KRUG: “THE IOWA AND ILLI- 
nois yield test winning Krug.’’ Certified, guaran- 

teed in_every way. Ready to plant. $4 per bushel. 

Lester Pfister, El Paso, Ill 

HUNG-DRIED REID'S YELLOW DENT. HIGH 
yielding, peerless, graded seed. Own raising. 

Tested perfect. $2.75 {. B. Pitt, Crescent, Ia. 

BOONE COUNTY WHIT ¢ SEED CORN. HAND 


Graded for planter. Excellent germina- 
tion. $3 per bushel. Paul Pechstein, Keokuk, Iowa. 
PLANT BEARY’S YELLOW DENT, “IOWA’S 
highest yiclding corn.’’ State record yield on 
forty acres. Catalog free. A. S. Beary, Albion, Ia. 
WOODFORD CO., ILL., KRUG, HIGH YIELD- 
ing, early selected, fire-dried, high germination, 
graded, $3 bushel. Fronk Eversull, Stuart, Iowa. 
EARLY YELLOW DENT—RBEST RAISED; PER- 
fectly graded; excellent germination; $3 bu. this 
month. Raymond Stubbs, Marshalltown, Towa. 
STEEN YELLOW DENT SEED CORN, HIGH 
yielding. Lowest disease_in state. Write for 
circular. Geo. Steen, West Liberty, Iowa. 
KRUG SEED CORN, $3. 95 PER CENT GER- 
mination. Extracted honey, 7c. Send for leaf- 
Roy A. Wood, Moorhead, Iowa. 


picked. 

















let. 





RUTH RURAL : 


: The Story 





MR. RURAL YOU AND YOUR FAMILY HAVE 
CERTAINLY TREATED ME WONDERFULLY 
HERE DON'T KNOW WHAT I'D HAVE DONE 


iF IT HADN'T BEEN FoR You' 
YOUVE NEVER ASKED ME ANY QuesTiONs 
$0 GUESS THE THING FOR ME T 00.15 T 
TELL YOU WHO I AM AN ALL ABOUT 
ce ae 









IM AN ORPHAN AN WAS RAISED IN AN 
ORPHANAGE TILL IT THOUGHT 1 WAS ~ 
OLD ENOUGH TO CARE FOR MYSELF ANO 
RAN AWAV MY NAME (5 BILL ALLEN 
ANDI AM. OR WAS, A NEWSBOY IN THE 
CITY AND HADA GOOD DRUGSTORE CORNER 
FoR MY STAND ONE DAY BANDITS HELD 
UP THE DRUG STORE AND SHOT THE MANAGER 

AS THEY STARTEO TO LEAVE ONE OF 
THEM NOTICED I HAO SEEN THE SHOOTING 
AND FORCED ME INTO THEIR CAR TO KEEP 
ME FROM BEING A WITNESS AGAINST spe 
IF THEY WERE CAUGHT — of 




















©. 0. D. SEND NO _ MONEY. FROSTPROOF 

cabbage and onion plants. Good plants mailed 
promptly. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 3,000, $2.70. 
Georgia Farms Co., Albany, Ga. 

EN MONEY C. 0. D. FROSTPROOF CAB- 
w bage, and onion, “plants ‘at varieties * mated WELL, AS THEY DROVE BY HERE | SAW ae Te +f = — HARDLY/ 
Ne Oe! SL ee Sem CEES. MY CHANCE AND JUMPED I WAS PRETTY | BELIEVE YOU TO BE A GAN fae 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
PAY THE POSTMAN; SEND NO MONEY WELL BEATEN AND SHAKEN UP BUT AT | MA AND I nant. TALKED IT ~~ 

promtpront, cabbage and onion plants. Leading LEAST TAM ALIVE 1F | WAS TO OVER AND IF YOU'D CARE MR RURAL- 
varieties. 6dc; 1,000, $1; 4,000 $3.60. GO BACK. THEY'D GET ME SURE TO STAY ON AT THE FARM /3 DON'T KNOW 


Albany Plant iT Albany, Ga. 











100 SENATOR _DUNLAP STRAWBERRY 
plants, $1; 100 Washington asparagus roots 2 

years for $2 postage paid. Humboldt Nursery Co., 

Humboldt, Iowa. 

Cc. 0. D. FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION 
vente, Quick shipments, all varieties. 500, 

68c; 1,000, 98c; 3,000, $2.83. Farmers Plant 

Co., Tifton, Ga. 

PLANT BARGAIN. 300 FROST PROOF CAB- 
bage, 200 tomatoes, 100 ye ue pper for $1, 


postpaid. Smith County Plant ‘oup, Texas. 
BERMUDA ONION ANTE CPAST PAID, 1,000, 
$1. Frostproof cabbage, 1,000, $1.60; 500, $1. 
Sewell Company, 302 Florida, San Antonio, Texas. 
REED CANARY, BROWNS, MINNESOTA CLO- 
vers_and alfalfa. Early seed corn. Lower ices 
now. Write Beckman’s Seed Farm, Cokato, Minn, 
LOOK! = FROST oe og m7 
onions, tomatoes, pepper plants, prepaid, 
$1. Central Plant ©o., Ponta, Texas. ae: 
100 SENATOR DUNLAP STRAWBERRY 
plants, 50c. nee Van Houttei, 15¢ each; pre- 
paid. Walter owa. 
100 MASTODON EVERBEARING, $1.50; 250, 
tae’ ‘wine? catalog. Oakhill Nursery,. New Buf- 


. 














AND 1 SUPPOSE SOME ONE ELSE \ 
HAS MY NEWS CORNER BY THIS TIME 
THATS ABOUT ALL THE STORY 
\YOU KNOW THE REST ' 

cet 








A THING ABOUT 
FARM WoRK 
' IVE NEVER BEEN 
IN THE COUNTRY 
BEFORE. BuT IF 


HERE AND HELP v7 with / 
THE FARM WORK, WE 
(SURELY COULD USE YOU 
> THE DOCTOR SAYS 
YOU WILL BE OK IN YOuLL GIVE ME 
A FEW DAYS Now 7 e\ A CHANCE TLL jf 


*\ DO MY BEST 
ie oe 
























OCK 

HOME OF ae at Ooh ae OFFERS A Lin. 
i amount of 1 Krug seed corn grown 
from seed, selected ‘and grown by Geore Krug. 
iginal Krug corn has a corn yield 
tests that has never been equaled ey is today th 
outstanding high yielding in the corn belt. Why 
not get the genuine product from its ginal fource? 
We sell Original only, price, shelled and gr $3 
per bushel, germination per cent, > amy setae 
zee, germination 99 per cent. For sale by Wood. 
ford Co, Agricultural Association, Eureka, I], 8. 
E. Unzicker and Harold Wiley, Roanoke, N., th 
only growers of Original Krug. ” 


MEYERS YELLOW 


dent corn. Highest 2 year average in south central 

and southern sections Iowa corn yield test Picked 
early, shelled aded and sacked. 24 years’ expe 
rience. Plant eyers Yellow Dent for “‘most bush- 
els sound corn per acre."’ Write for circular. Clar- 
ence Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 

SEED CORN—THATCHER’S JEW EL, 
for quality = productiveness, $3. 
Jewel and Murdock, $2.75. ley 13; 
rines Early Yellow, earliest dent corn, $2.50. A) 








BEST 











graded, bigh germination. Bags free. Blue Earth 

Improved Seed Co., Blue Farth, Minn. 

EARLY, HUNG AND DRIED IMP. REIDS 
Yellow Dent. Hand tipped, butted and shelled, 

Germination 95 per cent or better. $2.50 per bu., 

bags free. 24 years’ experience. Seed corn a spe- 

cialty. E. E. Howschultz, Little Sioux, Iowa. 

SEED POTATOES 
SEED SWERT POTATOES AND PLANTS. 33 


varieties from treated seed. 


Write for catalog. 
Johnson Bros., Wamego, Kansas. 











CERTIFIED RED RIVERS—OHIOS, Cop. 

lers. Potato Exchange, Des Moines.. 
SOYBEANS 

RECLEANED MANCHU SEED STOCK. ME 
chanically dried to insure high germination. Tests 

show as high as 97 er cent fertile. $1.50 per 

bushel; $1.25, hundred bushel lots. Can furnish in- 

oculation. Standard Soybean Mills, Centerville, la. 





CERTIFIED ILLINI SOY BEANS. STAND UP 
better and yielded fourteen per cent more beans 
than Manchu in the same field. Also extra good 

















Manchu. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
MANCHU SOYBEANS FOR’ SEED. Ri 
cleaned and graded. Bags free. $1.35 per bu. 
Wayne A. Robinson, Marshalltown, Towa. 
SOYBEANS, MANCHU, $1.90 BUSHEL. HOME 
grown. Mahanay, Jefferson, Iowa. 
RECLEANED MANCHU _BEANS, $1.25 BU. 
Grant Jarvis, Danville, Iowa. 
VIRGINIA SOYBEANS, $2 BU. W. R. MOR- 
rison, Cairo, Mo. 
SOIL ANALYSES REQUIRE GREAT 
ACCURACY 


Chemists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have found that some 
of the problems of soil analysis challenge 
the accuracy of the most painstaking of 
scientific workers. W. O. Robinson illus- 
trates this fact in a discussion of the 
methods now followed in the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. “The phosphorie 
acid determination,”’ he says, ‘is a stum- 


bling block to the average analyst. A 
concrete idea of the importance of ac- 
curacy in soil analysis may be had by 


calculating the increase of phosphoric 
acid and lime in the soil, as the result 
of adding a liberal dressing of these fer- 
tilizers. An application of 200 pounds of 
phosphoric acid to the acre will raise the 
percentage of phosphoric acid in the sur- 
face soil by only about .01 of 1 per cent.” 

In dealing with such infinitesimal traces 
of chemical substances, the chemists are 
forced to use the purest reagents avail- 
able, and to exercise the most scrupulous 
attention to their methods. In some of the 
processes, it is necessary to use only 
platinum vessels, because glassware and 
other utensils would be likely to introduce 
traces of the substances from which they 
are made, and so destroy the accuracy of 
the analysis. 





COCKROACH CONTROL 

Cockroaches are well known to almost 
every one. They are active mainly at 
night or in dark basements. Their filthy 
habits, repulsive appearance, bad odor, 
and the danger of their spreading dis- 
ease, may make them very objectionable. 
They often eat the bindings off books, 
but are best known as pests of food, 
working in pantries, kitchens, bakeries, 
restaurants and like places, fouling with 
excreta the material over which they 
pass. 

The most effective method of control- 
ling cockroaches, and one that will prac- 
tically always give relief, ts to dust thor- 
oly with sodium fluoride all parts of the 
house frequented by the insects. This 
dust should be applied in liberal quanti- 
ties in the dark corners of closets, at the 
base of the walls in basements, under 
sinks, around drain pipes, behind base- 
boards, on shelves, or in any cracks in 
floors or walls where cockroaches are 
likely to hide. If this treatment is per- 
sisted in, even the most severe infesta- 
tions may be entirely cleaned up. The 
roaches do not feed upon the powder, but 
get it upon their bodies, and in cleaning 
their feet and legs take particles of the 
material into their mouths, and so be- 
come poisoned. The treatment should be 
repeated after a few weeks, to take care 
of roaches that may have hatched from 
eggs laid before the first treatment. 





CORN JUDGING IS CHANGING 
A changing sentiment in corn judging 
is becoming increasingly evident of late 
as judging is done more from the stand- 


point of value for seed than from the 
standpoint of fine looking ears. This }§ 
the opinion of H. D. Hughes, of the 


Farm Crops and Soils Department at 
Iowa State College. 

The local county yield tests that have 
been started in many counties and town- 
ships within the last six or eight years 
have educated many people away from 
the old idea. Hughes reports that many 
farmers grow two kinds of corn, one for 
seed value and one for beauty. 

The best seed ear from the standpoint 
of yield is one of good length, medium 
in circumference, solid and “heavy for its 
size,” with sixteen to eighteen rows ® 
kernels, not too rough, horny rather than 
starchy, and relatively large, rather than 
small and thin. It is of utmost impor 


tance that the tips of the kernels be very 


plump and well filled out. 
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When the Farmer Goes in 
for Gardening 


(Continued from page 8) 


meant a wheel hoe. No investment ever 
prought more gardening satisfaction. 
The garden was cut to about one-tenth 
acre in size, 45x90 feet. With rows 
spaced eighteen inches apart, there is 
room for sixty of them. The forty-five- 
foot rows are a happy length. Many of 
the packets come out about even in that 
length rows. And a row of radishes is 
plenty at a planting. Two rows of beets 
suffice for a season. A row of loose-leaf 
cutting lettuce is limitless. Peas are 
planted six or eight rows in a block. 
With their season past, the block is 
stripped clean and used for fall garden. 

In planting most garden seeds, a loose 
filling of the planting furrow is most 
satisfactory. Beets are the most notable 
exceptions. Firming the soil over the 
geed with a heavy foot insures uniform 
germination without soaking the best 
geed in advance, as many have consid- 
ered necessary. Onion seed also re- 
sponds to a moderate firming of the soil 
covering. 

After planting all that can possibly be 
used of the smaller truck, space is al- 
jowed for a succession of beans, the late 
celery and cabbage, four double rows are 
marked off for the wife’s annual flow- 
ers, and the remainder is planted, dou- 
ble spaced, to early potatoes and Golden 
Bantam corn. Cucumbers double plant- 
ed on the potato ground and pole beans 
on the sweet corn patch, work out nice- 
ly to make full season use of the ground, 

Cutting sections of the lettuce row 
down to an inch in height will assure 
crisp, fresh cutting lettuce much easier 
than successive plantings. Radishes re- 
quire planting every two weeks. Peas 
ere not so much of a success in suc- 
cession. Warm weather cuts the vigor 
of the later plantings. Variety succes- 
gion works better, planting all early in 
the season. Beans, on the other hand, 
improve as the season advances, so 
much so that as many as three plant- 
ings for succession may come into full 
bearing at the same time. Fall frosts 
are the only limits to the success of 
succession in bean plantings of the 
dwarf kinds. 

Cultivation gets us back to the text. 
Planting the beans, peas, radishes, cab- 
bage—everything that will grow in an 
eighteen-inch spacing—into one section, 
and using the wheel hoe only on them, 
cuts the hand weeding and hence ‘‘the 
sweat of the face’ toa minimum, Using 
the surface blades which cover about 
fourteen inches of the eighteen-inch 
spacing, an hour will just about clean 
the garden. Cultivation once a week, or 
when the soil is fit again after every 
rain, will keep things in fine fettle. Gar- 
den work rushes just when field work 
rushes. But pushing a wheel hoe is so 
different from most of the field work of 
today that it holds no terrors. I admit 
to no love for the job after pushing al- 
falfa hay in the mow all day, but find 
ft only a diversion after a session in 
the straight jacket on the corn planter 
or on the steering deck of a two-row. 





TREND OF THE FARM MARKETS 


The rising prices that began early in 
the month had the natural result of 
attracting increased supplies of several 
lines of farm products the second half 
of March, and there was some hesitation 
in the upward trend of the general mar- 
ket. On the whole, the agricultural 
markets have shown good action, with 
buying power strong enough to take 
care of the rather liberal receipts. In- 
creasing supplies brought hesitation in 
the grain, livestock, butter and egg 
markets. Potatoes and onions made fur- 
ther price gains. Uncertainty regarding 
the underlying situation in the wheat 
market was the cause of some unsettle- 
ment in market tone late in the month. 
Wheat markets weakened after the 
middle of March, and domestic future 
Prices for new crop deliveries reached 
new low levefs for the current season, 
influenced mainly by heavy shipments 
from other producing regions and the 
generally favorable prospects for the 
new crop. Corn and other feed grains 
held about steady, with the moderate 
offerings meeting a fair demand at the 


Principal markets. Choice dry mixed 
corn was in best demand. White corn 
continued to bring a premium of one- 


half to one cent in some markets. Rye 
remained featureless and practically un- 
changed. Flax was nearly steady. 
a vottonseed meal was a shade lower in 
— markets, Trade reports indicate 
>= eae mixers are substituting 
ae meal and gluten feed and meal 
or cottonseed meal because of the low 
Prices of the substitutes. Linseed meal 
— advanced sharply in eastern mar- 
— The gluten feed and meal situa- 
Seca” is fairly firm, with good scat- 
ee demand, especially for nearby 
- ‘pment. Alfalfa meal prices held about 
Nchanced. 
wd a series of up-and-down fluctu- 
‘ons, the Chicago livestock market 
steady the third week of March about 
EH fe Steers. Most yearlings sold 
$10.95. to $9.50, with the best up to 
Pend 74,000 more hogs were received 
of M en markets during the third week 
ion arch than during the week previ- 
top fon ices held fairly well. Practical 
Dredot the week was $8.35. Fat lamb 
rs reached a new seasonal high of 
month chicago after the middle of the 
» only to drop back to $9.25. 
Strictly combing Ohio 50’s fleece wools 
readily at 45 cents scoured basis 









the third week of March, while semi- 
bright sold at 42 and slightly above, the 
price trend being upward in eastern 
markets after the middle of March. Ac- 
tivity in territory lines broadened to 
include all grades, and some offerings of 
64's showed a stronger tendency. Sharp- 
ly rising prices in Australian markets 
helped the position here. 





Senate Approves State 
Income Tax 


(Continued from page 8) 


only. It would seem that farm members 
would have accepted this amendment, 
as county boards of supervisors are in 
almost every instance controlled by 
them. However, the opponents of the 
bill, being conscious of their majority, 
were determined to vote down every 
amendment, whether favorable or not, 
in their desire to kill the bill. The final 
roll call was as follows: 

The ayes were 41—Avery, Bonnstetter, 
Brown, Byers, Dayton, Donlon, Ells- 
worth, Gallagher, Gissel, Greaser, 
Greene, Hansen of Audubon, Hanson of 
Winnebago, Helgason, Hesse, Hollings- 
worth, Hollis, Hopkins, Hush, Husted, 
Johnson of Marion, Kern, Langland, 
Lichty, McCaulley, McCreery, McLain, 
Millhone, Morton, Nelson of Story, Pat- 
tison, Reimers, Shields, Snyder, Stra- 
chan, Tamisiea, TePaske, Torgeson, Van 
Buren, Wamstad and Mr. Speaker. 

The nays were 65—Aiken, Allen, Au- 
gustine, Babcock, Bair, Ballew, Beath, 
Berry, Craven, Davis, Ditto, Drake of 
Keokuk, Drake of Muscatine, Durant, 
Fabritz, Felter, Figgins, Finnern, Fors- 
ling, Garrett, Gilmore, Hansen of Scott, 
Hayes, Hook, Hunt, Hutcheon, Koch, 
Kohler, Lamb, Laughlin, Lepley, Long, 
McDermott, Malone, Mathews, Mayne, 
Mead, Miller, Nelson of Cherokee, 
O’Donnell, Orr, Osborn, Paisley, Peaco, 
Pendray, Randall, Randolph, Ratliff, 
Rawlings, Reed, Roe, Ryder, Rylander, 
Short, Simmer, Sours, Stanzel, Stiger, 
Thiessen, Thompson, Van Wert, Watts, 
Wearin, Whiting and Witt. 

Absent or not voting, 
Rutledge. 

Allen of Pocahontas favored the bill, 
but voted nay in order that he might 
file a motion to reconsider the action. 

Certain things should be noted as to 
the lineup on this roll call. It is a gen- 
eral opinion among farmers that the cit- 
ies were for the bill and the rural resi- 
dents against it. In this connection, it 
should be noted that city representa- 
tives voting for the bill were Brown, 
Byers, Greene and Kern, while city rep- 
resentatives voting against the bill in- 
cluded Fabritz, Forsling, Hansen of 
Scott, Hayes, Ryder, Short and Simmer. 
And it must be remembered that the 
income tax bill at the moment was 
awaiting action in the senate, and that 
a number of senators’ votes on that 
issue were said to be dependent on 
whether the assessor bill passed in the 
house. Therefore, it may be that some 
representatives’ votes against the as- 
sessor bill were motivated by a desire 
to cause the income tax bill to be elim- 
inated in the senate. 


two—Elliott, 





NEW VARIETIES OF EARLY SWEET 
CORN 


The seed catalogs for 1931 will bring 
with them many suggestions of new va- 
rieties for the vegetable and flower gar- 
den. Many of the newer varieties and 
strains of early sweet corn have been 
tested in the gardens of the Ohio ex- 
periment station during the past three 
years. 

Golden Bantam is still the standard 
for quality in yellow sweet corn, but 
now is surpassed in earliness by ten or 
twelve newer varieties or strains, among 
them Golden Gem, Banting, Golden 
Early Market, Extra Early Bantam, The 
Burpee, Golden Sixty-Day, Golden Sun- 
shine, Lord's Golden Age and Burbank. 
Golden Gem, a new variety from the 
North Dakota agricultural experiment 
station, was the earliest yellow variety, 
producing its first commercial picking 
twelve days earlier than Golden Ban- 
tam. The husked ears are slender, four 
to six inches long, with eight rows of 
medium width yellow kernels. Banting 
was two days later, but of the same 
type. 

Gill’s strain of Golden Early Market 
was the earliest of the group. It has 
thick, heavy ears, and twelve to sixteen 
rows of kernels, ranging in length from 
six to seven inches. Included in this 
group, and slightly later, were Golden 
Sixty-Day and Burbank. The Burpee 
and Golden Sunshine also have twelve 
rows of grain, but the ears are longer 
and more slender. 

Extra Early Bantam and Lord’s Gold- 
en Age have slender ears of the old 
Bantam type, but are three to six days 
earlier. 

In the white varieties, Vaughn's 
strain of Earliest, true to name, was the 
earliest. It is a small selection of the 
Alpha variety, but three days earlier, 
and has slender, eight-rowed ears, five 
to seven inches in length. Early Market 
or Early Surprise was only three days 
later than Earliest and much larger in 
size. These husked ears were one and 
one-half to two inches in diameter by 
six to seven inches in -length, with 
twelve to sixteen rows of grain. If one 
desires a still larger ear, the next in 
earliness with good quality are Whip- 
ple’s Early and Vanguard. 





Insurance statistics show that the life 
expectancy of a boy who iives in the 
country is seven years greater than that 
of the city boy. ~ 
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paper. | 
arrow ¢an bring you. 


SHOOT YOUR ARRO 
Sipaicil FOR THE TARGET) 





Your arrow is the surplus livestock you have for sale—cattle, hogs, 
horses, sheep—your target is the 250,000 readers of Wallaces’ Farnier 
and Iowa Homestead. The center of this target is Iowa’s only farm 
Just beyond and within easy reach are the dollars which your 


Three Letters That Tell an Interesting Story 





Gentlemen : 


with you right along this fall. 


gilts. 


Clarksville, lowa, Jan. 19, 1931. 


I have been advertising Chester Whites 

Glad to let you 

know we sold 73 boars and 46 open gilts. 

Will be with you again soon to advertise bred 
F. W. Schmadeke. 














Gentlemen: 


winter. 


Fairbank, Iowa, Feb. 2, 1981. 


We are about sold out of Chester White _ 
bred gilts and had lots of calls for them this 
We could sell more if we had them. 


F. W. Schoof. 














Gentlemen : 


again soon. 





Please stop our advertisement as we are 
about sold out on bred gilts. 
We received more inquiries through 
your advertisement than all our other adver- 
tising brought us. 
other papers. 


Mapleton, Iowa, Feb. 23, 1931. 
Will be with you 


We advertised in four 
Chas. F. Schrunk & Son. 





= 





Livestock Section. 





You, too, can receive fine returns, 
Send us copy for your advertisement. 
glad to set it up and send you an estimate of the cost without any 
obligation on your part to insert it. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


with an advertisement in the 
We will be 

















In this sale we 


to make up our 60 head 
are good. If you have some 
Auctioneer. When asking for 





Tri-State Hereford Sale 


60 Head—30 Bulls—30 Females—60 


Sioux City, lowa, Mon., April 20 


will sell 60 head of polled and horned cattle. 
some of the best herds in this western country. 
and we can use 
g00d cattle 
catalog address 


Earl Garten, Sale Manager, West Hotel, Sioux City, lowa 


Made up from 
We want a few more cattle 
some polled or horned cattle if they 
write us at once. Col. Fred Reppert, 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 





Dual Purpose Shorthorns 
A select lot of young females to choose from; the 

best Bates breeding and backed by top production 
and gowyerd , Hesore, A few choice bulls left. 


Accredited _he 
J R U SSEL a t ‘URRIER MASON CITY, IOWA 


PEERLESS 


and Bel ie Vern m_ her rds of Milk- 
ing Shorthorns, Breeder for 40 
years. The choicest American and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried young 
cows and bred heifers for sale. few White Collie 
puppies. John Logsdon, Mer., Decorah, Iowa, 





SHORTHORNS 
Choice Roan Shorthorn Bull 


We are offering a mighty choice roan yearli 
bull for sale that will make a real herd bull. Si — | 
by @ son = oe. Edgcote chy out of a Beauty cow. 


Come a Addres IOWA 





nd im 
REESE & MeGREGOR PRESCOTT, 





HEREFORDS 


PPA RO 


Hereford Bulls 


FOR 
Anxiety Hew my ‘Falls comi 
MECHANICSVIL Te, IOWA 


hoice 


SE oon & BROWN, 


26 Choice Hereford Bulls 


We re offering 26 well bred bulls—18 bulls from 
12 to 15 months and 8 younger bulls, all sired by 
Duke “Btanway, 
ick, classy, herd pro 
young heifers. a. - HAG 





a grandson of Bright Stanway. 
sitions, Also 25 good 
CR & SONS, Avoca, Iowa. 








If You Need a 
Good Boar.... 


Farmers who need a good boar or gilt or 
first class individuals of either sex in draft 
horses, beef or dairy breeds will find the 
leading breeders listed in these pages and 
offering surplus stock. Make our columns 
your guide when buying. 

If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead what you want to buy, 
advise us and we will gladly give you names 
of reliable firms that can take care of your 
needs. Address 

Livestock Advertising Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 

















JOBS WANTED 


On Livestock Farms 


About April 1, men with practical live stock 
experience and additional training in the Herds 
men’s Course at Iowa State College will be avail- 
able Address 
A. H. Department 
COLLEGE 


IOWA STATE AMES, IOWA 

















HOLSTEINS 


High Record Holstemn 
Bulls for Sale - 


We have LY Sue lot of bulls of K. P. breed- 
ing. All Closely related to a pe -— 
of K. P. o* ?.. that is now breaking all world’s 
records for butter on year test. Special cea to 
make room for show herd. Also some ¢ 
and cows. Write or come. 


FApencove & ARNOLD FARMS, 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


dy for service, Creator, Sth and Piebe Laura 
Homestead King, blood lines. Dams have 
A. records up to 504 Ibs. fat. P Ang reason- 
Farm _one mile west of town or write. 
JAMES HAWKE SHEFF IELD. IOWA 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


I am offering several go oung belts Pd 
sale sired by Trime Ormsby Mutu Pivowe ¥ 
Ib. bull, out of dams ranging in age from 52 Ay TS 
Tbs. milk per day, testing 4 per cent. Prices rea- 
sonable. Address Ed Rensink, Hospers, Towa. 


FLAUGH'S HOLSTEIN BULLS 


hee ay bred Holstein bulls 12 and 14 months. 
Dams ( A. records almost 400 lbs. fat as two 
year a Price $100.00 delivered roGuonahie dis 
tance. Cows and heifers for sale, Clean her 

0. K. FLAUGH REASNOR, Tow A 





heifers 


NORW IOWA 





Rea 
gua 











GUERNSEYS 


TRIED GUERNSEY SIRE 
Age 4 Years 


Three nearest dams average 718 Pande ty fat, 
H. ©. BREC KENRIDGE SIOUX CITY, 





IOWA 





SHEEP 


RECORDED Shropshire rams and ewes for sale. 
asian oan'an and a x r-old rams; wee e and two- 


as Big 
ae “ea aah pes, ee 


Iowa, R.F.D 








Future Sales 


SHORTHORNS 
Age i-e. A. Saunders & Sons, Manilla, 


My Ho ley Stock Farm, Atlantic, 
Iowa, and F. W. Hubbell, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sale at Helfred Farms, Des 
Moines. 

Sept. 29—J. L. Reece, 


Iowa. 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 
a. 23—Z. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, 
owa, 


New Providence, 


HEREFORDS 

Apr. 20—Tri-State Sale of Polled and 
Horned Herefords. Earl Garten, Sale 
Manager, West Hotel, Sioux City, Ia. 

June 1—Iowa Hereford Breeders’ Assn., 
at Sioux City; F. W. Ketelsen, Megr., 
Everly, Iowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 

Mar. 20—Breeders’ Sale, Sioux City, Ia.; 
Francis T. Martin, Mgr., Wall Lake, 
Iowa. 

Mar. 31—Dispersion Sale, W. M. Rowles 
& Son, Onawa, Iowa. 

Apr. 22—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 

Apr. 30—Congdon & Battles, Yakima, 
Wash.; sale at Maquoketa, Iowa, 





Livestock News 


The annual Iowa Angus show and sale 
was held at Des Moines, Iowa, March 
18, under the auspices of the Iowa 
Angus Breeders’ Association. The of- 
fering was distributed as follows: Iowa, 
49; Nebraska, 7; Missouri, 4, and Kan- 
sas, 3. The champion female of the 
show was Lot 4, from the herd of El- 
liott Brown, Rose Hill, Iowa, and sold 
for $295, to Strathmore Farm, Webster 
City, Iowa. The champion bull was Lot 
25, from the herd of Willis W. Scott, 
Cambridge, Iowa, and sold for $305, to 
Frank Hall, Edina, Mo. Forty-one bulls 
averaged $131 and 22 females $120 each. 
The annual banquet and business meet- 
ing was held March 17, at the Savery 
hotel. J. V. Arney, Des Moines, was 
elected president; Cloyd Gatton, Rose 
Hill, vice-president; Elliott Brown was 
elected a director to succeed his father, 
John Brown, Rose Hill. C. S. Harvey, 
Knoxville, succeeded W. M. Austin, Du- 
mont. Other directors who succeeded 
themselves are W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, 
and John Blake, Des Moines. Auction- 
eers were N. G. Kraschel and W. H. 
Cooper. We list the animals selling for 
$200 and over, not mentioned above: 
Lot 39, Strathmore Farm, $205; 24, C. S. 
Reese, Simeon, Neb., $200; 26, J. Henry 
Brayton, Paris, Mo., $285; 37, Daniel 
Hull & Son, Oskaloosa, Iowa, $250; 54, 
B. E. Woodard, Leon, Iowa, $200; 61, / 
F. Davis, Scott City, Kan., $220; 63, M. 
G. O’Connor, Blockton, Iowa, $200. 


The initial Angus sale of Strathmore 
Farms and Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster 
City, Iowa, March 19, drew a large at- 
tendance from six states. Iowa buyers 
purchased 9 of the 12 bulls and 24 fe- 
males; Michigan, 8; Missouri, 6; Ne- 
braska, 3; Illinois, 2, and Minnesota, 1. 
The top female was Maple River Erian- 
na 5th, selling to Geo. H. Coe & Son, 
Iona, Mich., for $385. The Coes pur- 
chased eight head in all. The top bull 
was Elmore Harrison 2d, selling to W. 
A. Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa, at $335. C. H. 
Eastwood, Fulton, Mo., who is laying 
the foundation for a herd, secured Earl 
Eric Marshall 5th at $245, and also five 
females, The 12 bulls averaged $192, 
with 42 females making $165, and a gen- 
eral average on 54 head of $171. We list 
those, not mentioned above, selling for 
$200 and over: Bulls—Edric Burgess, 
Cliff Owens, Lake City, Towa, $200; F1. 
Revolution, Clarence Kircher, Indianola, 
Neb., $210; Blackcap Repeater, Addis 
Greiman, Garner, Iowa, $230; Eline Rev- 
olution, Roy Welte, 3erthoud, Colo., 
$245. Females—Brookside Blackcap 334, 
Carl Wiese, Manson, Iowa, $200; Glen- 
rock Viola 5th, N. L. Snyder, Medalia, 
Minn., $205; Barbara Harrison 5th, Geo. 
H. Coe & Son, $280; Barbara Marshall 
Estelba, Ed. Davis, Bartley, Neb., $205; 
Blackcap Empress 96th, Elmer J. John- 
son, Kiron, Iowa, $300. 


The Iowa Hampshire Breeders’ Pre- 
mium Fund Sale, Ames, Iowa, March 13, 
resulted in an average of $43.66 on 31 
head, with a top of $67 paid for Lot 3, 
by Allen & Watson. We list those sell- 
ing for $50 and over: Lot 6, 
Farms, $65; 8, R. C. Ludeke, $61; 13, 
Matt Locatis, $58; 15, Henry Walz, $50; 
18, C. J. Henderson, $55; 20, 29, C. L. 
Fincham, $50, $60; 21, Kenard Baer, $66; 
22, O. W. Jones, $56; 24, Fort Dodge 
Creamery, $55; 25, Amana Society, $50; 
28, Wm, J. Winters, $67. 


The second Duroc Jersey sale made by 
Clarence H. Christensen was held at his 
farm, southeast of Walnut, Iowa, on 
March 17. He sold 35 head of bred sows 
at an average of $39, and four head of 
fall boar pigs at an average of $25.13. It 
was the last hog sale of the season, Col. 
Nelson G. Kraschel cried the sale, 





MORE VETERINARIANS NEEDED 

One type of professional man at least, 
fhe veterinarian, is not finding his field 
overcrowded today, in the opinion of 
Dr. J. R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Doctor Mohler says 
the field is not likely to be overcrowded 
for some time, because there are fewer 
students in veterinary colleges than for- 
merly and because the field is expand- 
ing. One of the most promising oppor- 
tunities for the veterinarian is in the 
field of parasitology. Parasites, he says, 
are present in most animals almost 
everywhere at all times. 


Ewing. 
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HORSES AND JACKS 


BELGIANS AND 
PERCHERONS 


Stallions and mares, from 2 to 5 years old. Offer. 
ing some real bargains in Stallions and mares, 
Come and see our horses and investigate our colt 
club plan. We can show you strictly = class stal. 
lions and mares. Mention this paper. Address 


B. F. BARBER FONDA 





IOWA 


Humberts’ Percherons _ 


We are now offering 30 good Percheron stallions, 
yearlings and upwards, among which are al) of our 
prize ay «> Let us tell you about our colt plan 


offer. 
HUMBERT & SON CORNING, Iowa 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


pftalions and mgres ie sale. Oakdale Farceur, 


t greatest eads our 
stud. Our Belgiatis are noted. for th 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. =< 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN. I0WA 


STALLION SER VICE RECORD 


The Handy stallion breeding record is the best 
and most convenient published. Contains records for 
100 mares with contract to be signed by owner, 
which then becomes a note covering fee. Protects 
the stallion owner and simplifies collections. Printed 
on tough paper and cloth bound to stand hard usage; 
ase Le ust fits the pocket. Hundreds are in 

everybody is pleased. Price 75c each post- 
paid three more copies, ordered at same time, 

Oc each. all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














ABERDEEN ANGUS 
TEN ANGUS BULLS 


Year and one-half old. Grandsons of Earl Marshall 
and Blackcap Revolution. Blackcaps and Ericas, 
These are phish class bulls priced cheap. Can fur 


nish_a carload. 
A. E. and D. R. MALLORY HAMPTON. IOWA 








Hopley’s Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
I am offering some very choice young bulls sired 

by my great herd sire Quality Marshall 3d and Bark- 

yy! Quality, junior ghemoton at Ak-Sar-Ben show, 

Also good cows and heifers. Write 

W. A. HOPLEY ATLANTIC, 


COWS AND HEIFERS that ay next May.  Sev- 


e 

chub. They are real ones from May and June 

four short legged, thick, pedigreed bull calves, good 

quality and breeding. Come and _. _— 
CEDMER STOCK FARM 

A. G. MESSER, MGR., GRUNDY CENTE R, IOWA 


IOWA 








HAMPSHIRES 
TRIED SOWS 


Ar id fall gilts 400 to 550 Ibs. $55. Choice spring 
gilts 3 250 to 350 Ibs. $40 to $50. 50 fall boar pigs 
arge and good, also spring yearlings and one herd 


I ship C. O. 
SAC CITY, IOWA 





boar. 
C. A. 


Choice Hampshire Fall Boars 


I am offering 12 gcod Hampshire fall boars for 
sale, sired by Greater Prospect and out of Clan 
bred dams. iced right if you order at once. Mer 
tion Wallaces’ re nee and Iowa Homestead. Address 
ORIST C. JO) Cc. JON MISSOURI V Vv ALLE 2 IOWA 


~ HAMPSH IRE BOARS 


I am offering 20 good Hampshire fall boars for 
sale, sired by Nebraska Whirlwind and Iowa 
These are good. Write me for price and menti 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
GBORGE LIPPOLD, JR. AVOCA 


CHESTER WHITES 


IMMUNE CHESTER WHITE 
FALL BOARS 


Good size and quality. Immune. Guaranteed. 
ROY COPP GLIDDEN, IOWA 


POLAND CHINAS __ 
Poland China Bred Gilts 


Twenty-five large immune coring. gilts sired by G's 
Defender, and bred to Corn Belt King for March and 
April a Ww eight up to 400 Ibs. Priced to sell 


Come or 
: RUTLAND, 10WA 


PRENTICE 








IOWA 














wri 
H. H. GREGORY & SON 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS _ 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA BRED SOWS “Ofte 

ing choice sows and gilts to farrow in April sd 
May. They are carrying some of the best bio 
lines of the breed and are mated to Supremacy, dt. 
gnd anew. Please write for prices and descriptions 


ces are reasonable. 4 
RORBINS STOCK FARM LUCAS, 10W. 











— 


LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


We invite our readers who wish to 
sell or buy purebred stock of any kind 
to use the services of our field wo 
sentatives, M. T. hite or J. E. Hal: 
sey. These gentlemen are well known, 
and their efforts will be to serve the 
livestock industry in the most con 
structive way possible. If you are 
holding a sale, they can help you 
make a success of it. If you wish to 
sell at private sale, or to enlist their 
services in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or purebred 
stock of any kind, they will be glad te 
help you. A thoro knowledge of be 
business enables them to render rea 
service to those who wish to buy 
sell. Reaching approximately 200, 
farm homes in lowa, the greatest live 
stock state in the Union, and over ™ 
600 in adjoining states, makes our pa- 

per an exceptionally desirable mediute 
All inquiries should be addressed 
Ww es’ Farmer and towa Home 
stead, Livestock Department, 
Moines, lowa. 
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-By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 
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WELL, OBEY THE LAW 

Two men left a banquet together 
where they had dined—and wined— 
exceptionally well. 

“When you get home,” said one, 
“f you don’t want to disturb your 
family, undress at the foot of the 
gtairs, fold your clothes neatly, and 
creep up to your room.” 

The next day they met at lunch. 

“How did you get on?” asked the 
adviser. . 

“Rotten!” replied the other. “I 
took off all my clothes at the foot of 
the stairs, as you told me, and folded 
them neatly. I didn’t make a sound. 
But when I reached the top of the 
gtairs—it was the subway.” 


OBJECTION OVERRULED 


Teacher was going to give an ob- 
ject lesson. “Tommy,” she began, 
“why does your father put storm win- 
dows on every fall?” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “mother 
keeps at him until he finally gives 
in.” 


THERE ARE MANY OF THEM 
Attendant at filling station: ““Here 
comes another I. W. W. customer.” 
Loafer: “What’s that?” 
Attendant: “A motorist who wants 
information, wind and water.” 


A RAILROAD DISASTER 
She: “Were you ever in a railroad 
disaster?” 
He: “Yes, once when I kissed the 
wrong girl going thru a tunnel.” 


FUN 
“Iam sorry,” said the dentist, “but 
you can not have an appointment 
with me this afternoon. I have eight- 
een cavities to fill.” And he picked 
up his golf bag and went out. 


JUMP, JIMMY, JUMP 
“That’s certainly a very lifelike 
snow man you have there. I almost 
thought I saw it move.” 
“Maybe you did, mister; we’ve got 
my brother Jimmy inside.” 


a 


nut like you!” 


GOOD IDEA 


Doris, age six, was radiant over a 
recent addition to the family, and 
rushed out of the house to tell the 
news to a passing neighbor. 

“Oh, you don’t know what we've 
got upstairs!” she cried. 

“What is it?” 

“It’s a baby brother!” and expec- 
tantly she watched the effect of her 
announcement. 

“You don’t say so! 
stay?” 

“I think so,” very thoughtfully. 
“He’s got his things off!” 


Is he going to 


JUST LIKE ONE 
Pompous Manager: “Jones, can 
you tell me why all the clerks call 
me ‘Appendix’?” 
Clerk: “Well, sir, they say you 
are easily irritated and nobody 
knows what use you are.” 





EVIDENCE POINTED THAT WAY 
Man at the gate to little boy: “Is 
your mother home?” 
Little Boy: “Say, you don’t sup- 
pose I’m mowing this lawn because 
the grass is long, do you?” 


NOT A QUIET EVENING 
Mrs. Clubber: “How do you con- 
trol your husband while you are 
away?” 
Mrs. Onthego: 
with him.” 


“TI leave the baby 


NO SLEUTHING NEEDED 
“How did you find the weather 
while you were away?” 
“Just went outside and there it 
was.” 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Don’t worry if your job is small, 
and your rewards are few; remem- 
ber that the mighty oak was once a 






BIG-HEARTED SAM AGAIN 


Salesman: “I’ve been here five 
years doing three men’s work—how 
about a raise?” 

Big-Hearted Sam: “Can't do that, 
but if you’ll tell me who those other 
two guys are, I'll fire ’em!” 


MODERN METHODS 

“Dog-gone it, judge,” said the old 
farmer as he wearily fished out his 
purse and prepared to pay his son's 
fine for speeding; “it’s got so nowa- 
days that a young feller can’t even 
sow his wild oats without a ma- 
chine.” 


PRETTY GOOD MEDICINE 
“Did the patent medicine you pur- 
chased cure your aunt?” 
“Mercy, no. On reading the circu- 
lar that. was wrapped around the bot- 
tle she got two more diseases.” 


THE BRUTE 
Young Wife: “I learned to cook 
while my husband was abroad.” 
Mother: “Well, and what did he 
say when he returned?” 
Young Wife: “He went abroad 
again.” 


NOT EXACTLY 
Mrs. O’Brien: “Was your old man 
in comfortable circumstances when 
he died?” 
Mrs. Flannigan: 
der a train.” 


“No, he was un- 


SHAPE NO OBJECT 
Waiter: “Round steak, madam?” 
Lady: “The shape doesn’t interest 

me, so long as it’s tender.” 


PRIMPING 

A professor was once accosted by 
a dirty little bootblack: “Shine your 
shoes, sir?” 

The professor was disgusted by 
the dirt on the lad’s face. “I don't 
want a shine, my lad,” he said, “but 
if you'll go and wash your face I'll 
give you sixpence.’ ’ 

“Righto, guv’nor,” replied the boy, 
as he made his way to a neighboring 
fountain. Soon he returned looking 
much cleaner. 

“Well, my boy,” said the professor, 
“you have earned your sixpence; 
here it. is.” 

“I don’t want your sixpence, guy’- 
nor,” replied the boy; “you ‘ang on 
to it and get your ’air cut.” 


ADD FAMILY CAR GAGS 
Son: “Pop, I understand they’ve 

found a substitute for gasoline.” 
Pop: “They have, and I wish you'd 
use it.” 
Son: 
Pop: 


“What is it, pop?” 
“Shoe leather.” 

FIFTY-FIFTY 

Hysterical Lady in Hospital: “Oh, 
I’m so nervous—lI’ve never had an 
operation before.” 

Nurse (a professional comforter): 
“Don’t worry. Neither has the doc- 
tor.” 





AMBITION 
Department Store Santa: “Well, 
little man, what would you like to be 
when you grow up?” 
Little Boy: “I'd like to be a nice 
old man like you with nothing to do 
but sit around and ask questions.” 


A newspaper publisher offered a 
prize for the best answer to the con- 
undrum: 

“Why is 
woman?” 

The prize was won by a woman 
who sent in this answer: 

“Because every man should have 
one of his own and not run after his 
neighbor's.” 


a newspaper like a 
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De Laval Dealers 


in lowa 


W. H. Heller 


Arlington 
Armstrong 
Atlantic 


Corner Hdwe. 
Hansen & Lowe 
Henry Schlink 
Carter Hdwe. Co. 
Frahma Hdwe. 


Battle Creek E. L. Sowers 
Bedford B. Prugh & Sons 
Belle Plaine.Franklin & Strawhorn 
The Electric Store 

W. H. Kroeger 


Frank Erritt Hdwe. 
Boyden Hdwe. 
Bridgewater H. S. Love 
Britt 
Burlington 


..Devaney & Sons 
Drohman & Faris 
A. D. Mills & Co. 
Tuttle Hdwe. Co. 


Cedar Falls 
Central City .... 
Chariton 
Charles City . 
Cherokee 
Cincinnati ... 
Clarion 
Clear Lake 
Clermont 
Clermont Brick & Sand Co. 
Conrad Wood Auto Co. 
Coon Rapids 
Corning ... . Hogan & Hinck 
Correctionville | rere I. H. Conklin 
Coulter Peter Norgaard 
Council Bluffs.J. T. McCabe Hdwe. 
Cresco B. M. Smith 
Creston ....Matt Conway 


..Richards Imp. Co. 
Albee & Son 

Oscar E. McGahey 
Knutson Hdwe. 


ot cee erent 


FREE TRIAL 


Compare your present 
separator with a New 
De Laval on your own 
larm. See your De 
Laval Dealer at once. 


Davenport ..........Edw. Moeller 
Decorah ._Decorah Hdwe. 
Deep River 

.Deep River Farmers Union 
Delmar ..H. M. Costs, Hdwe. Co. 
Deloit ... Wm. Huskey 
Des Moines .....Ewin sans Co. 
Dexter D. Knight 
Diagonal .. ...Fred Kokesh 
Lt.) nape 
Dow City » 
Dubuque Peter Even & Son 
Dumont F. W. Noelting 
Durant .. .... A, J. Kleinjan 
Dyersville ..J. G. Koelker 


Eagle Grove. ... 


.Ray aoper 
Early .... 


...Gard Hdwe. 

Elkhart Corey Hdwe. Co. 
Elkport : . W. Hohman 
BEE. codes s eae J. Dolezal 
Emmetsburg ..Ryan & Severson 
Estherville ; K. & K. Hdwe. 
Everly Wehde & Schoelerman 
Exira .Geo. N. Corl 
Exline ..D. H. Caster 


Fairfield Allen & Snyder 
Farmersburg...Farmersburg Hdwe. 
Farnhamville P. A, Jurgensen 
Fayette ...Peter Graf Hdwe. 
Fontanelle .Fontanelle Roller Mills 
Forest City ....Falb & Son 
Fort Atkinson F, J. Koch 
Fort Dodge . Pomero ry. Co. 
Fostoria Bensene Hdwe. Co. 


Galva J. M. Lank 
Garden City ...Nels A. Nessa 
Garnavillo..Dr. T. A. Tischhauser 
Garner C. H. Schneider 
eGeorge . .Freerks & Baker 
Gilbertville 

.Gilbertville Grain & Lbr. Co. 
Gillett Grove .Walstrom Hdwe. 
Gladbrook H. H. Wentzien, Jr. 
Gowrie .Albert Renquist 
Graettinger .Charley Jensen 
Greeley Schneider Hdwe. 
Greene ...Pooley Lbr. Co. 
Grinnell George Hdwe. Co. 
Guthrie Center Harry Hanner 
Guttenberg J. Kasper 


Halbur The Drees Hdwe. 
Hamburg. Nishua bg ~' Hatchery 
Hampton . Davis Co. 
Hawarden ... Dirks Hdwe. 
Hayesville.. .Wilkening Lbr. Co. 
Holland H. A. Dirks 
Hubbard . a H. S. Boeke 
Huxley ... Harested & Wee 


Independence ....F. H. Multhauf 
Indianola .. Hugh Hornaday 
Inwood . Henrickson & Son 
Iowa City Lenoch & Cilek 
Towa Falls Nelson & Son 

..Peter Steenhusen 


The Jefferson Cry. 


Kensett ; Nils Gyllick 
Keosauqua. Keosauqua Coop. Ass’n. 
Keystone Johnson . Co. 

lemme E. F. Jacobs 
Knoxville..Avery-Cleveland & Co. 


Lake City Feed Co. 
++eee--Ludvig’s Hdwe. 


Jefferson 





Get Alll the Butter-Fat 
You Produce with a 


UTTER is the most valuable commodity 

roduced on the farm. It is worth from 

$400 to $700 a ton. Yet last year more 

than 4,000,000 dollars’ worth of butter-fat was 

lost because of badly worn, inefficient or im- 
properly adjusted cream separators. 


It is the poorest kind of economy to get along 
with any separator except the best, and that 
one always in the best of condition. 


In order that every cream separator user 
in this state may be absolutely certain that he is 
not losing cream, De Laval’ dealers whose 
names are listed on this go will make it easy 
for you, and at absolutely no expense, by test 
your separator. Just go to them and ow 
will loan you a new De Laval Separator whi 
you can try side-by-side wi ny ase old separator, 
or with which you can skim the skim-milk from 
your old machine. 


If you find you are losing butter-fat, then 
trade in your old separator on the new De Laval, 
which you can buy on such easy terms that it 
will pay for itself while you are using it. The 
chances are you can have the satisfaction of 
owning a new, up-to-date, easy-running De 
Laval at no actual cost. These tests will not 
put you under obligation in any way. 

No machine a farmer uses gives so much 
service at so little cost as a De Laval Separator. 


vide the price of a popular sized De Laval 
by the days of service the average De Laval 
gives during its life and the cost is only about 
two cents per day, or one cent for each time it 
is used. A poor separator may lose many 
times this amount. 

The remarkable service which De Laval 
Separators give is due to the extreme quality 

with which they are made. 

There are four complete lines of De Laval 
Separators, ranging in price from $30 up, 
providing a De Laval for every need and purse. 

Each De Laval, regardless of price, is the 
best in its class and the best money can buy. 
They are: 

3,000,000" GOLDEN SERIES—The world’s best 
separators. The most completely and conveniently 
equipped, cleanest skimming, easiest running and most 
durable. Equipped with ball. bearings protected against 
rust and corrosion. Finished in beautiful and durable 

old and black. Four sizes, from 350 to 1000 Ibs, capac- 
ty. Hand, belt or motor drive. 

BLACK UTILITY SERIES—Exactl 
the Golden Series in construction and separa effi- 
ciency, but lacking several features. Sold at lower 
prices. Three sizes: 350 to 750 lbs. capacity. 

JUNIOR SERIES—A new quality line of smaller 
os rators for the one to three cow owner. Most 

cient and durable. Finished in royal blue. Three 
sineet 150, 225 and 300 Ibs. capacity. 

EUROPA SERIES—Another line of still lower priced 
small, European-made De Laval Separators. xcel- 
lent skimmers. Finished in red. Four sizes: 150 to 
400 Ibs. capacity. 


the same as 


PRODUCE AT LESS COST 


WITH A> 


DE LAV! iL MI LKER 


A De Laval Milker will do more to cut your 
cost of producing milk than anything you can 
get. It saves at least half the time required for 
hand milking, and in addition milks the cows 
better and produces cleaner milk. 

There are more De Laval Milkers in use than 
any others, milking more than 2,000,000 cows 
in all parts of the world. They are without 
doubt the world’s best milkers in every respect. 

There are three kinds of De Laval Milkers, 
providing a De Laval for every need and purse: 

MAGNETIC—The world’s best milker, Thousands 


of outfits in use in all parts of the world. Pulsations 
controlled by magnetic force insure absolute uniformit 
of milking. Cows always milked the same way an 
produce to their  agmee § — Any one can operate 
it. Easy to hand le and care for. Outfits for milking 
one to 500 or more cows. 

MAGNETIC COMBINE—Milks just like the Mag- 
netic but also weighs and conveys milk. The ideal 
milker for the large producer of commercial or certified 


UTILITY—The best low-priced milker made. Ideal 
for the small dairyman or for those to whom price is 
an essential consideration. Outfits sold from $145 and 
up. Furnished with single or double units, which can 
be used with any make of single pipe line milker. 


Almost a Week's Work Saved Each Month with a De Laval Mithér]. 


Go DE LAVAL 


Requires 72 Min. a Day, or Only 3.6 Days a Month 





Cc, 5.4 DAYS SAVED IN 


ONE SUMMER MONTH BY 
DE LAVAL MILKING GIVES ONE 
MAN ENOUGH EXTRA TIME TO 





TO MILK THESE TWELVE COWS TWICE A DAY 


—> By HAND 
Requires 3 Hrs. a Day, or 9 Days a Month 





ENJOY 54 HRS. FOR OTHER BUSINESS AND LEISURE 
CULTIVATE 67 ACRES CORN 

CUT, RAKE AND PUT UP 16 ACRES HAY 

CUT AND SHOCK 34 ACRES GRAIN. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Chicago 
600 Pier a Blvd. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale St. 





De Laval Dealers 
in lowa 


. A, i. Brady 
Reith Est. 

Henry M. Dyer 
A. H. Peacock 

-R. A. Vander Bie 
.. Logan Implt. Co, 
F. Renaud 

2. EB. Correy 


Madrid Skortman & Isaacson 
Malvern R. Landis Est, 
Manchester. Manchester Coop. Cry 
MOREA, oc ou cn es S. J. Reiff & a 
Manson Omar Musselman 
Maquoketa.Maquoketa Maytag Co, 
Marble Rock Dahlens Hdwe, 
Massena E. E. Davis 
McGregor....McGregor Hdwe. Co, 
McIntyre L. K. Lambert 
Milford Woods & Woods 
Missouri Valley.. .Brundige Hdwe. 
Monona Monona Imp. Co, 
Monticello m. G. Schoon 
Moulton W. L. Blosser 
Mount Pleasant .. 
Frankhauser Dairy Co, 
Dethoff Hdwe. Co. 


Lime Spring . 
Logan 
Lynnville 
Lytton 


Nafus Hdwe. Co, 
Oscar H. Skow 
New Hampton . 
-Smith Tire & Electric Co. 
New London ; 
ew London Coop. Ass'n. 
Nora Springs 
North English 
Northwood 


Oakland 
Odebolt 
Orange City *. 
Osage 

Osceola 
Oskaloosa 
Ossian 

Ottosen 


Oxford 


A. C. Vieth & Sons 
Swanson Hdwe, 
-E. J. Kraai & Son 
Ben A. Chatman 
F. L. Blakely 


Olav Solberg 
F. L. Blakley 
Amana Society 


Ray R. Schoon 
Paullina Chester Idso 
Peosta F. Hefferman 
ee ee J. F. Fastenow 
Pleasanton Roy Hullinger 
io a eee S. M. Gravers 
| ne ..-J. S. Augspurger 


Burcham & Rollins 


Quame Hdwe. 

Farmers Elevator Co, 

Soren M. Teigiand 

Redfield Hdwe. 

.Farmers Merc. Co. 

.Math. Koob 

Ringsted. H. Cc. Christiansen & Son 
Rippey ....Cloud States Hdwe. Co. 
Rock Falls R. = Wilkinson 
Rockford ... J. Crowell 
Rock Rapids ... c. F. Nagle 
an Reliable Implt. Co. 
olfe Robt. G. Hunter 
aes Hill Frank Anderson 
Ruthven L. E. Barringer 


Sac City . ....Sac City Cry. Co. 
Saint Ansgar.Tessman&Simmering 
Sanborn Leonard Hdwe. 
Scarville 5. Wa Jensen. Bros. 
Schleswig ‘A. G. Schultz 
Sergeant Bluff a Westfall 
Seymour . H. J. Doman 
Shannon City ..Shannon Hdwe. Co. 
Shellrock Renning Hdwe. Co. 
Shenandoah City Prod. Co. 
Sibley ... Sibley Hdwe. 
Sioux City . .D. A. Hall 
Soldier . John M. Carlson 
Spencer Ben Bjornstad Co. 
Spirit Lake oo Lake Implt. Co. 
Stanton .. McCormick Johnson 
State Center McMahon & Sons 


Ask your De 
Dealer about 


8: De Laval Milk 


do for — 


Storm Lake Jas. F. Davis 
Story City..T. T. Holm Hdwe. Co. 
Sull ; ..Kruseman Hdwe. 

. W. Pennington 


..A. S. Bloedel & Co. 
..Tenhoff Hdwe. 


Tama 
Greteman Est. 


Templeton.. .. Wm. 


Vail .. ..James M. Duffy 
Ventura . ; .Triplett Hdwe. 
Vinton Farmers Prod. Co. 


Walker G. H. Wachal 
Wallingford O. J. Anderson 
Walnut Jacobsen Bros. 
Wapello .........Rukgaber a 
Washington .. eo. Stewart 
Waterloo .. Waterloo Hdwe Co 
Waucoma W. M. Barbour 
Waukon . Peterson Bros. 
Webster City. Webster City Cry. Co. 
Wellman ellman Hdwe. Co. 
West Amana Society 
West Bend F. L. Fleming 
West Chester 
West Point Co. 
West Point Lbr. & Hdwe. Son 
Westside .H. C. Martins & 508 
West Union ; 
ee aU 2 hrey Hdwe. 
Williamsburg R. Martin 
Winterset ‘ 
Woodbine G. N. Young 
Woodburn ..........Forster & Son 
Worthington.Jaeger Sauser Hdwe. 


Vale cccccccccccccccsWe Te Strack 





